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Here lye the Remains 


of honeſt Joe Miller, 


who was 
A Tender Huſband, ; 
A Sincere Friend, - | 
A Facetious Companion, * 
1 And an Excellent Comedian. 


He Departed this Life, the 15 of Auguſt, 1738. 
| Aged 54. 


If Humour, Wit, and Honeſty could ſave, | 
The Hum'rous, Witty, Honeſt, from the Grave; 
The Grave had not fo ſoon this Tenant found, 

Whom Floneſty, aud Wit, and Humour crown'd, 


Or could Eſteem and Love preſerve our Breath, 
And guard us longer from the Stroke of Death ; 
The Stroke of Death on him had later fell, 
Whom all Mankind efteem'd and lov'd fo well, 


S. Duex. 


His Remains avere interrid en the Eaft Side of the 
Burial Ground of St, Clement Danes, London. 
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Ydufions, from the Dawn of the Hiſtrionic Art in Eng- 
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roved Receipts. 


FOR ,THE, VaRious * 'HODS 


Of Engraving on Braſs, Copper, 
or Steel 


Of the Compoſition of Metals 
1 Compoſition of Varniſhes 


1 N Sealing⸗ 
Wax, 


Of the Glaſs ManufaRory, various - 


 Imitations of Precious Stones, 
and French Paſte . 


or Colours and painting, uſy ful 
for Carriage Painters 


Of | Painting on Paper 
Of Compoſitions for Limners 
Of tranſparent Oolours 
Colours to dye Skins or Gloves 


To colour or varniſh Copyerplats | 


Prints 
Of Painting on Glaſs 


Of Colours of all Sorts, for Oil, 
Water, and Crayons 


well Ultramarine 
Of the Art of Gilding . 


The Art of dying Wood, Bones, 
c. 


The Art of Caſting in M oulds | 
Of making uſeful Sorts of Ink 
The Art of making Wines 
Of the Compoſition of Vinegars 
Of Liquors, Eſſential Oils, Cc 
Ot the ConfEionary Buſineſs 
The Art of preparing Snuffs, &c, 
Of taking out Spots and Stains 
Art of Fiſhing, Bird-catching. 
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And Other 


Subjects, curious, entertaining, 
and uſeful. 


A NEW EDITION IMPROVED. 


Price Four Shillings, ſewved.] 
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JJ OCTURNAL REVELS, or Univerſaf Interpreter af | 
Dreams and Viſions, ſhewing their Nature, Cauſes, 
and Uſes of various Kinds of Dreams and Repreſentations, 


Hiſtorical Narratives of Apparitions, and Remarkable 
Peovidences, the Signification of all Manner of Dreams. 
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The Art and Pleaſures of - + 
 HARE-HUNTING,. 


In SIX LETTERS, TO A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


E By Jonn SMALLMAN GARDINER,' Gent. 


The extreme Scarcity of this Treatiſe renders any A pology 

for re-printing unneceſſary, (If we may believe Beck- 
ford, he never ſaw it.) Ile ſays, page 1, ** nothing of 
the kind, although ſo much wanted, has appeared,” —yet 

be has followed the Title, copied the Manner, and 
grafted. on this Author his * 


THOUGHTS. 
9 ro WHICH TS. ADDED, | 
The Laws, and Articles of Courüng. 


Eſtabliſhed by the Dux x of Nos rol x, in the Reign of 
| Queen ELizABETH. 0 


( Faithfully copied from the Record. ) 
Price 28. 6d. | 


EE T/RECTIONS for Breeding GAME COCKS ;=Me- 


thods of treating them from the time they are hatched, 
till fit to fight, The Choice of a Cock and Hens to Breed 
from; Place to Breed at; and Remarks worthy Obſerva- 
tion previous to fighting a Match. — Articles for a Match; 
Key to a Match Bill ; Rules and Orders in Cocking, abided 
by at the Ovekpit Royal; with Calculations for Betting, 


founded on many years Experience, A New Edition. 
Price 17. | 1 


THE COMPLETE TROLLER, or, ART of TROL-« 
| LING. By Nobbes, 


THE COMPLETE RAT-CATCHER. By J. Smith, 
Rat-Catcher to the Princeſs Amelia, p/atzs, 15. 6d. ſcaed. 


TE SHEPHERD OF BANBURY's RULES, for 
| Judging the Changes of the Weather, Grounded on 
Forty Year's Experience. A New Edition, 18 6d ſeqveds 


MOTHER SHIPTON's PROPHECY, with their Ex- 
planations. Price 6d, | 
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GENUINE EDITIONS, Sold by J. BARKER. 


8 ENGLISH PHYSICIAN Enlarged, 
with Three Hundred and Sixty-nine Medicines, made 
of Engliſh Herbs, that were not in any Impreſſion until 
 this.—-Being an Afrologe-Phyfical Diſcourſe of the 
Vulgar Herbs of this Nation, containing a complete 
Method of Phyſic, whereby a Man may preſerve his 
Body in Health, or cure himſelf, being Sick, for Three- 
nce Charge, with ſuch Things only as grow in Eng- 
— they being moſt fit for Engliſh Bodies. Herein 
it alſo heed, —1. The Way of making Plaiſters, 
Ointments, Oils, Poultices, Syrup, Decoctions, Juleps, 
or Waters of all Sorts of Phyſical Herbs, that you may 
have them ready for your Uſe at all Times of the Year. 
—:. What Planet governeth every Herb or Tree 
(uſed in Phy/ic) that groweth in England. — 3. The 
Time of gathering all Herbs, both Vulgarly and Aſtro. 
logically, —=-4. The Way of drying and keeping the 
Herbs all the Year. ——5- The Way of keeping their 
E ready for Uſe at all Times.——6, The Way of 
aking and keeping all Kinds of uſeful Compounds made 
of Herbs,——7. Ihe Way of mixing Medicines ac- 
cording to the Cauſe and Mixture of the Diſeaſe, and Part 


- of the Body afflited, 356d | | |. 
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APPARITIONS, From the Manuſcript of an Ewinent 
Divine, (lately deceaſed.) The Immortality of the Soul, 
fully demonſtrated by the APPARITIONS of Depar- 
ted Spirits to many Perſons well Known and zew Living, 
Whoſe Names and A bode are here mentioned, Price 15, 


THE YOUNG COOK; ASSISTANT, or Beſt Guide 
for Roaſting, Boiling, Broiling, Stewing, making 
Haſhes, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, &c. Art of Paſtry, 


ON | | To which is added, | 
The Art of making Britiſh Wines, Rules for Brewing, 8c; 
| : wy Price 15, a 


BRESLAW's LAST LEGACY, or the Conjurer Damast. 
ed, containing the Art of Slight of Hand and Decep- 
tion, &c. frontiſpiece, price 15 


NIXON'S CHESHIRE PROPHECY, from Lady Cow- 
r's Correct Copy, with Authentic Particulars, by 
J. Oldmixon, Frontiſpiece, price 6d, 1 
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Jo MILLER, JESTS. 
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Jo MILLER, fitting in the window at the Sun Tavern, 
in Clare-ſtreet, while a fiſh-woman was paſling by, 


crying, „ Buy my foals, buy my. maids.” Ah! you 
wicked old creature, ſaid Joe, are you not contented to ſell 
30ur ou foul, but you muſt ſell your maid's too? 


There beiog a great diſturbance one night at Drury-lane 


playhouſe, the late Mr. Wilks, comiug upon the ſtage to 
ſay ſomething to 'pacify the audience, and an orange being 
thrown full at him, which when he had taken up, making 
a lo bow, with the orange in his hand, This 7s ao civil 
orange, I think, ſaid he. re 
A certain pcet and player, remarkable for his impudence 
and cowardice, happening many years ago to have a quar- 
rel with Mr, Powel, another player, received from him a 


ſmart box on the ear; a few days after, the poetical player 


having loſt his ſnuff box, was making (tri& enquiry if any 
body had ſeen bis box; Whar, ſaid another of the theatri- 


cal punſters, that which George Poxwel gave you we other 


night ? * 125 

Mr. H — rr-——n, one of the commiſſioners of the re- 
venue in Ireland, being one night in the pit at the play- 
houſe in Dublin, Monaca Gaul, the orange girl, famous 
for her wit and aſſurance, ſtriding over his back, popp'd 
his hand ———— Nay, Mr. Commiſſion, ſaid ſhe, you'll 


find no goods there but what have been fairly enter'd, * 
In the reign of Queen Anne, when it was ſaid the lord 


Ox ſord had got a number of peers made at once to ſerve a 
particular turn, being met the next day by my lord Whar- 


ton; So, Robin, ſaid he, I find what you beft by tricks, . 


have gain d by honours, 

Sir T. P. once in parliament, brought in a bill that 
wanted ſome amendment, which being not attended to by 
the houſe, he frequently repeated, That he 7:hirfled to mend 
his bill. Upon which, a worthy member got up, and ſaid, 


Mr. Speaker, I humbly nove, fince that member thirſts /a very 


much, 


B 
% 
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much, that he may be allowed to mend his drav ght. This put 
the houſe in ſuch a good humour, that his requeſt was 
gram ed. 


A certain country *ſquire aſk'd a Merry Andrew, Why 


he play'd the fool? For 1he ſame riaſan, ſaid he, that you 
do; out of want; Tou do it for want of wit, 1 doit for want 
of money, 

When the duke of Ormond was young, and came firſt 
to court, he happened to ſtand next to Lady Dorcheſter 
one evening in the drawing room, who being but little on 


- reſerve on moſt occaſions, let a fart; upon which, he look'd 


her full in the face, and laugh'd. What's the matter, my 
lerd ſaid ſhe, Oh! I heard it, madam, reply'd the duke, 
You'll make a fine courtier, indeed, ſaid ſhe, if you mind every 
thing you hear in this place, | 
As poor man, who had a termagant wife, after a long 
diſpute, in which ſhe was reſolved to have the laſt word, 
told her, if ſhe ſpoke one crooked word more, he'd beat 
her brains out. Muy iben, ram's horns,” yor rogue, ſaid ſhe, 
if 1 die for ii. W | | 
A gentleman afk'd a lady at Tunbridge who had made a 


very large acquaintance among the beaus and pretty fel- 


lows there, what ſhe would do with them all? 057 ſaid 
ſhe, b paſs off like the waters, And, pray, madam, replied 
the gentleman, do they all paſi the ſame way? 


An hackney coachman, who was juſt ſet up, had heard - 


that the lawyers uſed to club their three: pence a- piece, four 
of them to go to Weſtminſter : and being called by a law- 
_ yer at Temple-bar, who, with cwo- others in their gowns, 
got into his coach, he was bid to drive to Weſtminſter-hall; 


but the coachman ſtill holding his door open, as if he wait- 


ed for more company, one of the gentlemen aſked him why 
he did not ſhut the door, and go on? The fellow, ſcratchin 
his head, cried, -You know, mafler, my fare's a ſpilling ; 7 
cant go for nine-pence. 

Guo ſones, who had made a handſome fortune from a 
very mean beginning, happening to have ſome words with 
a perfon who had known: him ſor ſome time, was aſk'd by 
the other, How he could have the impudence to give him- 
ſeif {0 many airs to him, when he knew very well, that he 
1emember'd him. ſeven years before, when he had 'Sardly a 
rag 10 his a—, You lie, firrih, replied, Jones: for ſever years 
ago had nothing but rags to my a—, 


A gentleman told Betty Careleſs, upon ſhewing her 2 
that 
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that they muſt needs be twins, But indeed, ſaid ſhe, you 
= alen, for I have had more than one or two between 
them. 

A lady ſeeing the ſheriff of a county who was a very 
handſome young gentleman, attending the judge, who was 
an old man, a gentleman, ſtanding by, aſk'd her which ſhe 
liked beſt, the judge or the ſheriff? The lady told him the 
ſheriff, My o? ſaid the gentleman. Becauſe, anſwered 
ſhe, though I love judgment well, I love execution better. 

One told another, who was not uſed to be cloathed very 
often, that his new coat was too ort for him; That's true, 


anſwer'd his friend ; but it will be long enough before 1 get 


another. 

A lady, finding her huſband ſomewhat too familiar with 
her chamber-maid, tyrned her away immediately. Hey, 
ſaid ſhe, I have no occaſion for ſach ſluts as you, only io do that 
work which I chuſe to do miſelf. 

Altho' the infirmities of nature are not proper ſubjects 
to be made a jeſt of, yet when people take a great deal of 
Pains to conceal what every body ſees, there is nothing more 
ridiculous: of this ſort was old Croſs the player, who being 
very deaf, did not care any body ſhould know it. Honeſt 
Joe Miller, going with a friend one day along Fleet ſtreet, 
and ſeeing old Croſs on the other fide of the way, told his 


acquaintance he ſhould ſee ſome ſport; ſo heckoning to 


Croſs with his finger, and ſtretchiag open his mouth as 
wide as he could, as if he halloo'd to him, though he ſaid 
nothing, the old fellow came puffing from the other fide of 
the way; What a pox, ſaid he, do you make ſuch a noiſe for 
Do you think one can't bear ? 
Sir William Davenant, the paet, who had no e, going 


along the Mews one day, a beggar-woman followed him, 
crying, Ah! God preſerve your eye fight, Sir—the Lord 


preſerve yeur eye fight. Why, good woman, ſaid he, doſt 
thou pray ſo much for my eye ht Ah! dear Sir, an- 
ſwered the woman, if it ſhould pleaſe God that you grow 
dim-ſighted, you have no place to hang your ſpectacle, on. 

A conceited fellow, who fancied himſelf a poet, aſk'd 
Nat. Lee, if it was not eaſy to write like a madman, as he 
did? No, anſwered Nat, bur it is eaſy to write like à fool as 

Colley Cibber, who, notwithſtanding his odes, has 
now and then ſaid a good thing, being told one night be- 


hind the ſcenes by the late Duke of Wharton, that he ex- 
pected 
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pedted to ſee him Bang or beggar'd very ſoon; By G4, 
ſaid, he, laureat, if I had your Grace? politics and morals, 
you might exp & both, | 

Dr Sewel, and two or. three. more gentlemen, walking 
towards Hampſtead, on a ſummer's day, were met by the 
famous Daniel Purcell, the punſter, who was very impor- 
tunate with them to know upon what account they were 
going thither. The doctor merrily anſwered him, To make. 
hay. Very well, replied the other, you'll be there at a very 
convenient ſeaſon, the country wants rakes. 

A gentleman was ſaying one day at the Tilt-yard Coffee- 
houfe, when it rain'd exceeding hard, that it put him in. 
mind of the general deluge. Zoons, Sir, ſaid an old came. 
paigner, who ſtood by, Who's that? I have heard of all. 
the genera's in Europe but him. 

Mother Needham, about go years of age, being much in 
arrears with her landlo:d for rent, was warmly preſſed by 
him ior his money : Dear fir, ſaid ſhe, how can you be fo 
P eſſing at this dead time of the year; in about ſix weeks 
both the P t and the C nv c n wil fit, 
and then buſineſs will be ſo briſk, that I ſhall be able to pay 
you ten times the ſum, ö . 

Lord R having loſt fiſty piſtoles one night at the 
gaming table in Dublin, ſome friends condoling with him 
opa hi- 11 luck ; Faith, ſaid he, I am very well pleaſed 
at what I have dove ; for | have bit them, by G—, the e 
is not one piſtcle that don't want ſix pence of weight. | 

A traveller coming into the kitchen of an inn, in a very 
cold night, food ſo cloſe to the fire that he burnt his boots. 
An arch rogue, who fat in the chimney- corner, cried out to 
him Sir, Sis, you'll burn your ſpurs, preſently. My boot. 
you mien, 1 ſuppoſe, ſaid the gentleman, Wo, Sir, replied 
the other, they are burnt already. | 

A countryman ſowing his ground, two ſmart fellows 
rid ng that way, one of them called to him with an inſo- 
Jent air, Well, honeſt fellow, ſaid he, 'tis your buſineſs to 
ſow, but we reap the fruits of your labours. To which 
the countryman replied, Ts wery likely you may, truly; for 1 
am ſowing bemp ; : 

Viilers, the witty and extravagant duke of Bucking«, 
ham, in king Charles IId's time, was ſaying one day to 
dir K be't Viper, in a melapcholic humour, I am afl aid, 
I hali die a beggar at lalt, which is the moſt terrible thing 

k in 
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in the world : Upon my word, my lord, ſaid Sir Robert, 
there is another thing more terrible which you have reaſon 
to apprehend, and that is, That 5ou will live a beggar at the 


1 0n, 
The ſame noble duke, another time, was making his 


complaint to Sir John Cutler, a rich miſer, of the diſorder 


of his affairs, and aſk'd him what he ſhould do to prevent 
the ruin of his eſtate ? Live as 1 do, my Lord, ſaid Sir John; 
That 1 can de, anſwer'd the duke, when Jam ruintd, 

At another time 8. perſon, who had been a dependant on 
his Grace, begg'd his intereſt for him at court; and to 
preſs the thing more home upon the duke, ſaid, He had 
nobody to depend on but God and bis Grace, Then, ſays the 
duke, 2 are in a miſerable way; for you could not have 
pꝓitched upon any two who have leſs intereſt at coutt. 

A lady being aſked how ſhe lik'd a gentleman's ſinging 
who had a very ſtinking breath: The words are good, ſaid 


the, but the air is intolerable. | 


A pragmatical young fellow, fitting at table over againſt 
the learned John Scott, aſked him, What difference there 
was between Scot and fot? 7 tbe breadth of the table, 
anſwered the other. ; 2 

Sir Thomas More for a long time having only daughters, 
his wife prayed earneſtly that they might have a boy; at 
laſt they had a boy, who when be came to man's eſtate, 
proved but ſimple : T hou prayed(t fo long for a bay, ſaid Sir 
Thomas to his wife, bat at /aft thou has got one who will be a. 
boy as long as he lives. | . 

The ſame gentleman, when Lord Chancellor, being. 
preſſed by. the counſel of a party fora longer day to perform - 
a decree, ſaid, Take St. Barnaby Day, the longeſt in the year, - 
which happened to be the next week, 1 6h 

This famous chancellor, who preferved his humour and - 
wit to the la i moment, when he came to be executed on 
Tower Hill, the headſman demanded his upper Garment as 
his fee; 45 friend, ſaid he taking off. his cap, that I 
think is my upper garment. | 

The great Aigernon Sidney ſeem'd to-ſhew-as little con- 
cern at his death; he had, indeed, got ſome friends o in- 
tercede with the king for a pardon ;; but when it was told 


him, that his majeſty could not be prevailed upon to give 


him his life; but that, in regard of bis ancient and noble 
tawily, he would remit part of his ſentence, and only 14 
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20 cok MILLER's JESTS. . 
| His head cut off; Nay, ſaid he, if his majeſiy is reſolved to 


have my head, he may make a whifile of my a= if be pleaſes. 
Lady C: g and her two daughters, having taken 


lodgings at a leather breeches maker's in Piccadilly, the 


gn ot the Cock and Leather Breeches, was always put to 
the bluſh, when ſhe was obliged to give directions to her 
lodgings, the ſign being ſo odd; upon which my lady, a 


very good fort of a woman, ſending for her landlord, a 


jolly young fellow, told him, ſhe lik'd him and his lodgings 
very well, but muſt be forc'd toquit them on account of 
his fign ; for ſhe was aſhamed to tell any body what it was. 


Oh dear, madam ! ſaid tha young fellow, I would do any 
\ thing rather than loſe ſo good lodgers ; I can eafily alter 


my ügo: So 1 think, replied the lady; and I'II tell you 
how you may pleaſe both me and my daughters; ouly 
take down your breeches, and let your cock ft and, 


When Rabelais the greateſt droll in France, lay on his 


de:th bed, he could not help jeſting at the very laſt mo- 
ment; for having received the extreme unction a friead 


comin g to ſee him, ſaid, He hoped he was prepared for 
the next world ; Yes, yes, replied Rabelais, / am ready for- 


any journey now 3 they have juſt greaſed my boots. 


tienry the IV. of France, reading an oſtentatious in- 
rip uon on the monument of a Spanith officer, Here lies 
the body of Don, &c. &c. &c. who never knew what fear 
was, Ihen laid the king, he never ſnuffed a candle with 


his fingers. 


A country clergyman, meeting a veighbour who never 


came to church, although an old fellow, of above fixty, he 
gabe him ſome reproof on that account, and aſked if he 
never tesd at home ?- No, replied the clown, I can't read. 


1 dare ſ y, ſaid the parſon, yon don't know who made you ? 
Not 1, in troth, cry'd-the countryman. A little boy co- 


ming by at the tame time, Who made yo, child ? ſaid the 


Pariun, God, Sir, anſwered the boy. Why look you. 


there qu ihne honeſt clergyman, are you not aſham'd to 
hear a child ot five or ſix years old tell me who made him, 


when you that a e jo old a man, cannot? Ah! ſaid the 
countryman, it is no wonder that be ſhould remember; be 
wat made but t onber day, it is a great vobilt, meafter, fince 1 


dar made. DE 
A certain reverend drone in the country, was complain- 


ing to another, That it was a great fatigue d preach * ro a 
f | ee, 


* 
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a day, Oh ! ſaid the other, I preach twice every Sunday, 
and make nothing of it. 

One of the aforeſaid Levites, as was his cuſtom, preach- 
ing moſt exceedingly dull to a congregation not uſed to 
him, many of them ſlunk out of the church, one after 
another, before the ſermon was near ended, Truly, ſaid a 
gentleman preſent, 7678 learned doctor has made a very moving 
diſcourſe. ; | 7. 22 

2 — duke of Wharton going through Holborn, in 
2 hackney coach with Phil, F—, ſaw a fellow a drumming 
before the door of a puppet ſhow ; Now, this is a pretty 
employment, Phil ſaid the duke; if you were reduc'd fo 
low, that you were ablig'd to be either a highwayman, or 
drummer to a puppet-ſhow ; which would you chuſe ? Faith, 
my lord, anſwered Phil, I would. be the highwayman 
rather than the other. Ay, reply'd the duke, that confirms 
the opinion I always had of you, that you have more pride than 
honeſty, | . 

A Ftnch marquis, being one day st dinner at the late- - 
Sir Roger Williams's, the famous punſter and publican, 
was boaſting of the happy genius of his nation, in projecting 
all the fine modes and faſhions, particularly the ruffle, whie 

he ſaid, Was de fine ornament to de hand, and had been 
followed by all de other nations. Roger allowed what he- 
ſaid, but at the ſame time, that the Engliſh, according to 
cuſtom, had made a great improvement upon their invention, by 
adding the ſhirt to it. | £ | 

A young gentleman, playing at queſtions and commands 
with ſome pretty young ladies, was commanded to take off 
a garter from one of them, but ſhe, as ſoon as he had laid - 
bold of her petticoats, run away into the next room, where 
was a bed: Now, madain, ſaid he, tripping up her heels, 
J bar /queaking. Bar the door, you fool, cry d the. 

A very modeſt young gentleman, of the county of Tip- 
perary, having attempted many ways in vain. to acquire the 
affections of a lady of great fortune, at laſt was re ſolved to 
try what could be done by the help of muſic, and therefore 
entertained her with a ſerenade under her window at mid- 
night; but ſne ordered her ſervants to drive him from thence 
by throwing ſtones at him; O5 my friend, ſaid ore of his + 
companions, your mufic is as powerful as that of Orpheus, for 
it draws the very flonts about you. | 

Some unlucky boys, the ſcholars of Dr. Buſby, at Weſt. - 
minſter, beſmeared the ſtairs leading to the ſchool with 

| | ſomething , 
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ſomething that ſhall he nameleſs; the doctor, as it was 
defign'd, befoul'd his fingers very much-in it; which ſo 
enrag'd him, that he cried out, He would give any boy 
half a crown, that wouid diſcover who had a hand in it; 
Upon which an arch boy immediately told boy him, for that 
reward he would let him know who had a hand in it ; Well, 
ſaid the doctor, I will certainly give you the half crown, it 
you tell me the truth, Why then, anſwer'd the boy, you 
bad a hand in it, or you would not have been fo. biſh —t. 

A young pentlemas, who had ſtv'en a ward, being in 
ſuit. for her fortune, before a late Lord Chancellor, and the 
counſel inſiſting much on the equity of deereeing her a 
fortune for their maintenance; his lordſhip turn'd briſkly 
upon him with this ſentence, That fince the ſuitor bad flolen 
the fleſh, he ſbonld get bread to it how he could. | 

A young gent'eman, of a very goud family, who had 
only a pair of colours in the guards, had been for ſome 
time in vain ſoliciting for a company ; *till happening to be 
on-a.vifit where her late grace of Mi:1— had met with an 
indelible diſgrace, by accidentally breaking wind back. 
warde, it our bold ſons of Mars had not with great gallant- 
ry, taken the ſhame upon himſelf, and aſk'd a thouſand 
pardons for the pietended offence he had committed, which 
quite freed her from the leaſt ſuſpicion of it ; Her grace 
was ſo charmed with the preſence of mind, and polite man- 
ner in which the young enſign had brought her off, that 
ſhe never let my lord duke reſt, 'till he had given him the 
company he wanted; and upon delivering his commiſſion 
to him, You find, colonel ſaid ſhe; it i. an ili wind. that blows 
no- Body good. N . 

A very harmleſs Iriſhman eating an apple-pye with ſome 
quinces in it, Arr-h, now, dear honey ſaid he, if a few 
of theſe grince; give tuch a flavour, how would an apple-pye 
taſte 2 of all guince: ? | 

Two ladies juſt returning from Bath, were telling a 
gentleman how they liked the piace, and how it agreed 
with them; the fixſi Rad been ill, and found great benefit 
from the wage? Fu prey what did you gofor? ſaid he to 
the ſecond, Mere wantonneſs replied ſhe, And pray madam 
faid be, did it cure you ? N 

A very fine lady, who had the gout, aſk'd Dr. M 
what was the occaſion of the gout ? boring and Drinking, 
madam, laid he. | | An 


„ 
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An Engliſh gentleman aſk'd Sir Richard Steel, who was 
an Iriſhman, what was the reaſon. that his countrymen were 
ſo remarkable for blundering, and making bulls? Faith, 
ſaid the knight, I believe there i; ſametbing in the air of Ire» 
land; and I dare ſay, if an Engliſhman was born there, he 
would do the ſame. : | 

A gentleman, who was a ſtaunch Whig, diſputing with 
a Jacobite, ſaid he had two good reaſons for being againſt 
the intereſt of the Pretender: What are thoſe? ſaid the 
other, The firſt, replied he, is that he is an 1mpoſtor, not 
really king James's ſon : Why, that, faid the Tory, would 
be a good reaſon, if it could be proved: And, pray, Sir, 
what is your other? Why, ſaid the Whig, that he is king 


James's ſon, 


A certain nobleman, a courtier, in the beginning of the 
late reign, coming out of the Houſe of Lords, accoſted the 
duke of Buckingham, with, How does your pot boil, my 
lord, theſe trouhleſome times? To which his grace replied, 
1 never go into my kitchen, but I dare ſay the ſcum is uppermoſt, 

a gentleman having lent a guinea for two or three days 
to a perſon whoſe promiſes he had not much faith in, was 
very. much ſurpriſed to find, that he very punctually kept 
h's word with him; the ſame gentleman being fome time 
after deſirous of borcowing a larger ſum, No, ſaid the 
other, you have deceived me once, and I am reſolved you 
ſhall not do it a ſecond time. | 

My lord chief juſtice Holt had ſent by his warrant, one 
of the French prophets, a foolith Te, that ſtarted up in his 


time, to priſon, upon which Mr. Lacy, one of their ſol- 


lowers, came one day to my lord's houſe, and deſired to 
ſpeak with him; the ſervants told him, their lord was not 
well, and ſaw no company that day; But tell him, ſaid 
Lacy, I muſt fee him, for I come to him from the Lord 


God; which being told the chief juſtice, he ordered him 


to come in, and aſked him his bufineſs; I come, ſaid he, from 
the Lord, who has ſent me to thee, and would have thee 
grant a li proſegui for ohn Ackins, who is his ſervant, 
aud whom thou haſt caſt into priſon, Thou art a falſe pro- 
phet, anſwer'd my lord, and a lying knave; for if the Lord 
had ſent thee, it would have been to the attorney-general, 

for he knows it is not in my power to grant a v proſequr. 
A country parſon having divided his text under two and 
twenty heads, one of the congregation was getting out of 
the church in a great hurry ; but a neighbour, Raga: 
. | y. 
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by the ſleeve, aſked him whither he was going ? Home for 
my night cap, anſwered the firſt, for I find we are to lay 
here all night. | WP | , 
Old Dennis, who had been the author of many plays, 
going by a brandy ſhop in St. Paul's Church Yard, the 
man who kept it, came out to him, and defired the favour 
For what reaſon? ſaid he. Be- 
cauſe you are a dramatic poet, anſwered the other. Well, 


thou art an out-of the-way fellow, ſaid the old gentleman, 


and I will drink a dram with thee; But when he had ſo 
done, the man aſk' d him to pay for it; *Sdeath, Sir, ſaid 
the bard, didn't you aſk me to drink a dram, becauſe I 
was a dramatich poet? Yes, Sir, replied the fellow, but 1 
I did not think you had been a dram o lic poet. | 
Daniel Purcell, the famous punſter, and a friend of his, 
meeting, and having a deſire to drink a glaſs of wine to- 
gether, upon the zoth of ſanuary, king Charles's martyr- 
dom, they went to the Salutation Tavern upon' Holborn. 
hill, and finding the doors ſhut, they knock'd at it, but it 
was not opened tr) them, only one of the drawers looked 
through a little wicket, and asked what they would. pleaſe 
to have? Why, open your door, ſaid Daniel, and draw us 
a pint of wine; The drawer ſaid, his maſter. would not 
allow of it that day, for it was a hf. D—ma your maſter, 


Teplied he, for a preciſe. coxcomb, is he not contented to 
Jaſt himſelf, but he muſt make his doors ya too? 


The ſame gentleman calling for ſome pipes in a tavern, 
complaining they were too hrt. The drawer ſaid they had 
no other, and thoſe were but juſt come in. Ay, ſaid Da- 
niel, | ſee your maſter has not bought them very long. | 

The ſame gentleman, as he had the character of a great 
punſter, was defired one night in company, by a gentleman, 
to make a pun extempore. Upon what ſubject ? ſaid Da- 
niel. The 4:»g, anſweied the other. Oh, Sir, ſaid he, the 


Ling is no /utj:@. 


An Iriſh lawyer of the Temple, having occaſion ta go to 


| dinner; left the ditections in his key hole - Gone to the Ele- 
phant and Caſtle, where you ſhall find me, and if you can't 
read this, carry it to the ſtationer, & he ſhall read it for you, 


The ſame gentleman had a client of his own country, who 
was a (ailor, and having been at ſes for ſome time, his 
wiſe was married again in his abſence, ſo he was reſolved 
to proſecute her; and coming to adviſe with this coun- 


ſellor, he told him, he muſt have witneſſes to prove that be 


Was 
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was alive when his wife married again. Arrah, by my 
ſhou}, but that ſhall be impoflible, ſaid the other; for my 
ſhip- mates are all gone to ſea again upon a long voyage, 
and ſhan't return this twelve month. Oh! then, anſwer'd 
the counſellor, there can be nothing done in it; and What 
a pity it it that ſuch a brave cauſe ſhould be laſt now, only be- 
cauſe you cannot prove yourſelf to br alive. | 

Poor Joe Miller happening one day to be caught by on 
of his friends, in a very familiar poſture with a cook wench 
who was exceedingly ugly, was pretty much rallied by 
them for the oddneſs of his fancy. Why look ye, gentle. 
men, ſaid he, altho' lam not a very young fellow, I have 
A good conſtitution, and am not, I thank Beer * 9. 
yet either to beauty or brandy to whet my appetite. 

Mr. Congreve going up the water in a boat, one of the 
waterman told him, as they paſſes by Peterborough houſe 
at Mill-bank, that the houſe had ſunk a ſtory, No, friend 

ſaid he, I rather believe it is a ſtoryraiſed. ; 

The aforeſaid houſe, which is the very laſt in London one 
way, being rebuilt, a gentleman aſk'd another, Who liy*d 
in it ; His friend told him, Sir Robert Groſvenor : I do 
not know ſaid the firſt, what eſtate Sir Robert has, but he 
ought to have a very good one; for nohody lives beyond 
bim in the whole town. 

Two gentlemen diſputing about religion in Burton's 
Coffee-houſe, ſaid one of them, I wonder Sir, you ſhould 
talk of religion, when T'l] hold you fiveguineas you ean't 
ſay the Lord's Prayer: Done, ſaid the other, and Sir Rich- 
ard Steel here ſhall hold ſtakes. The money being depoſi- 
ted, the gentleman began with, J believe in God, and fo 
went cleverly through the Creed; Well, ſaid the other, I 
own I have loſt; I did not think he could have done it. 

Sir B—-ch—r W———y, in the beginning of queen 
Anne's reign, and three or four more drunken Tories, 
reeling home from the Fountain Tavern in the Strand, on 
a Sunday morning, cried out, we are the pillars of the 
church. No, by G—d, ſaid a wag, that happened to be 
in their company, you can be but the buttreſſes; for you 
never come on the inſide of it. | | 

Swan the famous punſter of Cambridge, being a Non. 
juror, upon which account he had loſt his fellowſhip, as he 
was going along the Strand, in the beginning of, king 
William's reign, on a very rainy day, a hackney coachman 


called to him, Sir, won't you pleaſe to take coach; it N 
Gs : Ard. 
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hard. Ay, friend, ſaid he, but this is no rain (reign) (or 


me to take coach in. | 


When Oliver firſt coin'd his money, an old cavalier, look- 
ing upon one of the new pieces, read this inſcription on 


one fide, God with us; On the other, The Commonwealth 


of England. I ſee, ſaid he, God and the Commonwealth 
are on different ſides. | 


Colonel Bond, who had been one of king Charles the | 
Firſt's judges, died a day or two before Oliver, and it was 


ſtrongly reported every where that Cromwell was dead ; 
No, ſaid a gentleman, who knew better, he has only given 
Bond to the Devil for his further appearance. | 

A Welſhman bragging of his family, ſaid his father's 
effigy was ſet up in Weſtminſter Abbey; being a{k'd where- 
abouts, he ſaid, In the ſame monument with quite 
Thynne's; for he was his coachman, 


A perſon was ſaying, not at all to the purpoſe, that real- 


1y Sampſon was a very ſtrong man; Ay, ſaid another, but 
you are much ſtronger, for you make nothing of lugging 
him in by the bead and houlders, | 


My lord Stang ford, who ſtammer'd very much, was tel · 
ling a certain biſhop that ſat at his table, that Balaam's aſs 


ſpoke, becauſe he was pri—eſt—Prieſt-rid, Sir, ſaid a va- 
let de chambre, Who ſtood behind the chair, my lord would 


ſay. No, friend, replied the biſhop, Balaam could not 
ſpeak himſelf, and ſo his a/5 ſpoke for him, 

The ſame noble lord aſk'd a clergyman once, at the bot- 
tom of his table, Why the gooſe, if there was one, was al- 


ways plac'd next to the parſon ? Really, ſaid he, I can give 


no reaſon for it; but your queſtion is fo odd, that I ſpall never 


fee a gooſe for the future, without thinking of your lordſhip. 


Lady N t, who you but a very homely face, but 
was extremely well ſhap'd, and always neat about the legs 
and feet, was tripping one morning over the Park in a maſk, 


and a gentleman foHow*d her for a long time making ſtrong 
love to her: He call'd her his life, his ſoul, his angel, and 


begg'd, with abundance of earneſtneſs, to have one glimpſe. 


of her face; at laſt, when ſhe came on the other fide of the. 
Bird Cage Walk, to the houſe ſhe was going into, ſhe turn'd - 
about, and pulling off her-maſk, Well, Sir, ſaid ſhe what 


is it that you would have of me? The man, at firſt ſight of 
her face, drew back, and lifted up his hands, Oh ! nothing, 


madam, nothing, cried be: I cannot ſay, ſaid my lady, 
but I like your ſincerity, tho' I hate your manners, | 


Colonel 


/ 


— 
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Colonel —, who made the fine fireworks in St. James“s 
Square, upon the peace of Ryſwick, being in company 
with ſome ladies, was highly commending the epitaph juſt 
then ſet up in the Abbey on Mr. Purcell's monument, 


He is gone to that place, where only his own &armany can 
be exceeded. 


Lord, colonel, ſaid one of the ladies, the ſame epitaph 
might ſerve for you, by altering one word only: 


He is gone to that place, where only his own fireworks can 
be exceeded, 


Aſter the fire of London, there was an act of parliament 
ro regulate the buildings of the city; every houſe was to be 
three ſtories high, and there were to be no balconies back- 
wards: A Glouceſterſhire gentleman, a man of great wit 
and humour, juſt after this act paſs'd, going along the ſtreet . 
and ſeeing a little crooked gentlewoman on the other fide of 
the way, he runs over to her in great haſte ; Lord, madam, 
ſaid he, how dare you walk thus publicly in the ſtreets ? 
Walk publicly in the ſtreets ! and why not, pray Sir? an- 
ſwered the little woman, Becauſe, ſaid he, you are built 
directly contrary to act of parliament ; you are but - two 
ſtories high, & your ba/cony hangs cver your houſe of office. 

One Mr. Topham was fo very tall, that if he was now 
living, when people are fond of ſhews, he might have made 
a very good one; this gentleman going one day to enquue 
for a countryman a little way out of town, when he came 
to the houſe, he look'd in at a little wind w over the door, 
and aſked the woman, who ſat by the fire, if her huſband 
was at home? No, Sir, ſaid ſhe, but if you pleaſe to alight, 
and come in, I'll go and call him. | 

The ſame gentleman walking acroſs Covent-garden, was 
aſked by a beggar-woman for a balfpenny or farthing, but 
finding he would not part with his 'money, ſhe begged, for 
Chriſt“, ſake, he would give her one of his old ſhoes. He 
was very defirous to know what the uid do with ene 
moe; To make my child a cradle, Sir, ſaid ſhe. 

King Charles II. having ordered a new ſuit of cloaths to 
be made, juſt at a time when addreſſes were coming up to 
him from all parts of the kingdom, Tom Killigtew went 
to the taylor, and ordered him to make a very arge pocket 
on one fide of the coat, and one fo ſma]l on the other, that 
the king could hardly get his "wi into it ; which ſeeming 

very 


— 
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very odd, when they were brought home, the king aſk'd 
the meaning of it; the taylor ſaid, Mr. Killigrew ordered 
itſo. Killigrew being ſent for, and interrogated, ſaid, 
One pocket was for the addreſſes of his majeſty's ſubjects, 
the other for the money they would give him, 

My lord B 


„ia queen Anne's reign, had married 
three wives, who were all his ſervants; a beggar-woman 
meeting him one day in the ſtreet, made him.a very low 
eurteſy. Ah, God Almighty bleſs your lordſhip, ſaid ſhe, 
and ſend you a long life ; if you do but live long enough, 
we ſhall all be ladies in time. | 
Tom B rut happening to be at dinner at my 
lord mayor's, in the latter part of queen Anne's reign, after 
two or three healths the miniſtry was toaſted ; but when it 
came to Tom's turn to drink, he diverted it for ſome time, 
by telling a {tory to the perſon who ſat next him: The 
chief magiſtrate of the city, not ſeeing his toaſt go round, 


called out, Gentlemen, where ſlicks the miniſtry ? At a- 


thing, by G-, ſays Tom, and ſo drank off his glaſs, 

y lord Craven, in king James the Firſt's reign, was very 
defirous to ſee Ben Johnſon, which being told to Ben, he 
went to my lord's houſe ; but being in a very tattered con- 
dition, as poets ſometimes are, the porter refuſed him ad- 


mittance, with ſome ſaucy language, which the other did 


not fail to return. My lord, happening to come out while 
they were wrangling, aſked the occaſion of it? Ben, who 
ſtood in need of nobody to ſpeak for him; ſaid, He under. 


| ſtood his lordſhip deſir'd to ſee him. You, friend, ſaid my 


lord, who are you? Ben Johnſon replied the other : No, 
no, quoth my lerd, you cannot be Ben Johnſon, who wrote 
the Silent Woman, you look as if you could not ſay bo to a 
oſe; Bo, cried Ben: Very well, faid my lord, who was 
ter pleaſed. at the joke, than offended at the affront, I 
am now convinced, by your wit, you are Ben Johnſon. 
A certain fop was boaſting in company that he had every 
ſenſe in perſection; No, by G- d, ſaid one who was by, 
there is one you are quite without, and that is common ſenſe. 
Dr. Tadloe, who was a man of an enormous ſize, haps 


pening to go ren. & thump, with his great legs through a 


ſtreet in Oxford, where the paviours were at work, in the 
middle of July, the fellows immediately laid down their 
rammers. Ah! God bleſs you, maſter, cries one of them, 
it was verry kind of you to come this way, it faves us a 


great deal of trouble, this hot weather, | 
| 6— 
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Gs El, who, though he is very rich, is remark- 
able for his ſordid covetouſneſs, told Colley Cibber one 
night in the Green Room, that he was going out of town, 
and was ſorry to part with him, for faith he lov'd him. Ah! 
ſaid Colley, wich I was a ſhilling for your ſake: Why 
ſo, ſaid the other, Becauſe then, cried the laureat; I ſhould 
be ſure you lov'd me. 

Lord C——by, coming. out of the Houſe of Lords, 
one day, called out, Where's my fellow ? Not in England, 
by G—d, ſaid a gentleman who ſtood by. | 

Mr. Serjeant G— dr, being lane of one leg, and 

© pleading before the late Judge Forteſcue, who had little or 
no noſe, the judge told him, He was afraid he had but a 
lame cauſe of it, Oh! my lord, ſaid the ſerjeant, have but 
a little patience, and III warrant I prove every thing as 
plain as the 2% in your face. | | 

Michael Angelo, in his picture of the Laſt Judgement, 
in the Pope's chapel, painted among the figures in hell, that 
of a certain cardinal, who was his enemy, ſo like, that 
every body Inew it at firſt fight : whereupon the cardinal. 
complaining to Pope Clement the VIIth of the affront, 
and deſiring it might be defaced ; You know, very well, 
ſaid the Pope, I have power to deliver a ſoul out of puma 
tory, but not out of Hell. | : 

A gentleman being at dinner at a friend's houſe, the firſt 
thing that came upon the table was a diſh of whitings, and 
one being upon his plate, he found it ſtink ſo much, that 

he could not eat a bit of it, but he laid his mouth down to 
the fiſh, as if he was whiſpering to it, and then took up 
the plate, and put it to his own ear. The gentleman, at 
whoſe houſe he was, enquiring into the meaning, he told. 
him, that he had a brother loſt at ſea about a fortnight ago, 
and he was aſking that fiſh if he knew any thing of him 
And what anſwer made he, ſaid the gentieman? He told 
me, replied the other, that he could give no account of 
him, for he had not been ot ſea theſe three weeks. | 

I would not have any of my readers apply this ſtory as 
an unfortunate gentleman did once, who the next day after 
he had firſt heard it, was whiſpering a ſtinking rump of 

beef, at a friend's houſe. : * 

A certain author was telling George Sewel, that a paſ- 
ſage he found fault with in his poem, might be juſtified, 
and that he thought it a metaphor; It is ſuch a one then, 


ſaid the doctor, as truly I never met a · fore. 
J - | Twa. 
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the poor man waking, was ſtrange 
thus metamorphoſed; Oh! for God's ſake, ſaid the ſcho- 
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Two Oxford ſcholars meetiag on the road with a York- 
ſhire oftler, they fell to bantering him, and told the fellow 


that they would prove him to be a Sorſc or an off: Well, 


ſaid the oſtler, and I can prove your ſaddle to be a. mule. 
A mule! cried one of them, how can that be? Becauſe, 


ſaid the oſtler, it-1» ſomething between a hor/e and an of. 


An Evgliſh gentleman. happening to be in Brecknockſhire 
uſed ſometimes to divert himſelf with ſhooting ; and bein 


ſuſpected not to be qua'thed by one of the little Welſh juſ- 


tices, his worſhip told him that unleſs he could produce his 


qualification, he ſhould not allow him to ſhoot there, and 


he had ww liztle manors. Yes, Sir, ſaid the Engliſhman, auy 
body may perceive that, Perceive what? cried the Welch- 
man, That you have 70 little manners, ſaid the other. 

The chaplain's boy of a man of war, heing ſent out of his 


own ſhip of an errand to another, the two boys were con- 


ferring notes about their manner of living ; How. often, 
ſaid one, do you go to prayers, now? Why, anſwered the 


other, in caſe of a form, or the apprehenſion of any danger 
frem the enemy ; Ay, ſaid the firſt, there's ſome ſenſe in 
that; but my maſter makes us go to prayers, when there 
is no more occaſion for it, than for my leaping overboard; 

Not much unlike this ſtory, is one a midſhipman, told. 
one night, in company with my dear friend Joe Miller, and 


myſelf, who ſaid, That being once in great danger at ſea, 


every body was obſerved to be/ upon their knees, but one 
man, who being called upon to come with the reſt to pray- 
ers; Not I, ſaid he, it is your buſineſs to take care of the 
ſhip, I'm but 4 paſſenger. 

| Three or four roguiſh ſcholars walking out one day from 
the Univerſity of Oxford, eſpied a poor fellow near Abing- 
don, afleep in aditch, with an aſs by him laden with earthen 


ware, holding the bridle in his hand; ſays one of the ſcho- 


Jars to the reſt, if you will aſſiſt me, I'll help you to a little 
money, tor you know we are bare at preſent, No doubt of 
it they were not long conſenting ; Why then, ſaid he, we'll 
go and ſell this old fellow's aſs at Abingdon; for you kaow 


the fair is to morrow, and we ſhall meet with chapmen 


enough, therefore, do you take the panniers off, and put 
them upon my back, and that bridle over my head, and 


then lead the aſs to market, and let me alone with the old 


man. This being done r in a little 8 
y ſurpriſed to ſee his als 


lar, 
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Jar, take this bridle out of my mouth, and this load from 
my back, Zoons, how came you here, replied the old mant 
Why, ſaid he, my father, who is a necromancer, upon an 
idle thing I did to diſoblige him, transformed me into an 
aſs; but now his heart has relented, and I am come to m 
own ſhape again, I beg you will let me go home and than 
him. By all means ſaid the crockery merchant, I do not de- 
fice to have any thing to do with conjuration, and ſo ſet the 
ſcholar at liberty, who went direaly to his comrades, that 
by this time, were making merry with the money they had. 
ſold the aſs for: But the old fellow was forced to go the 
next day to ſeek for a new one in the fair, and after having 
looked on ſeveral, his own was ſhewn him for a very good 
one; Oh! ſaid he, what, have he and his father quarrelled - 
again already? No, no, I'l] have nothing to ſay to him. 

A certain lady at Whitehall, of great quality, but very 
little modeſty, having ſent for a linen-draper to bring her 
ſome Hollands; as ſoon as the young fellow entered the 
room, Oh! Sir, ſaid ſhe, I find you're a man fit for bufi- 
neſs, for you no ſooner look a lady in the face, but you've 
the yard in one hand, & are liſting up the linen with the other. 

A country farmer going acroſs his grounds in the dusk of 
the evening, eſpied a young fellow and laſs very buſy near 
a five-bar gate, in one of the fields, and calling to them to 
know what they were about, ſaid the young. man, No 
harm, farmer, we ate only going to prop-a-gate. | 

King Charles II. being prevailed upon by one of his 
courtiers to knight a very worthleſs fellow, of a mean aſ- 
pe, when he was going to lay the ſword upon his ſhoulder, 
the new knight drew a little back, and hung down his 
head, as out of countenance ; Don't be aſhamed, ſaid the 
king, tis I who have moſt reaſon to be aſhamed, | 

King Henry VIII. deſigning to ſend a nobleman on an: 
embaſly to Francis I, at a very dangerous juncture he beg- 

ed to be excuſed, ſaying, ſuch a threatening meſſage to ſo 
ot a prince as Francis I. might go near to coſt. him his life. 
Fear not, ſaid old Harry, if the French king ſhould offer to 
take away your life, I would revenge you. by taking off the 
heads of many Frenchmen now in my power, Bat of all 


_ theſe heads replied the nobleman, there may not be one to 


fit my ſhoulders. 

A prince laughing at one of his courtiers, whom he had 
employed in ſeveral embaſſies, told him he look'd like an owl. 
L know not, anſwered the courtier, what I look like, bu: this 

| C3 Lknowe, 
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I know, that I have had the honour ſeveral times to re- 


preſent your Majeſty's perſon. ef . 
A country fellow, who was juſt come to London, gaping 


about in every ſhop he came to, at lat looked into a ſcri- 


vener's, where ſeeing only one man fitting at a desk, he 
could not imagine what commodity was ſold there ; but 
calling to the clerk, Pray, fir, ſaid he, what do you ſell 
here? Loggerheads, cried the other. Do you? anſwered 
the countiyman, Egad, then you've a ſpecial trade, for I ſee 
you have but one left, 85 
Manners, who was himſelf but lately made earl of Rut- 
land, told Sir Thomas More, He was too much elated by 
his preferment ; that he verified the old proyerb, . 
5 Huonores mutant Mores. ä 
No, my lord ſaid Sir Thomas, the pun will do much 
better in Engliſh, 
Honours change Manners. 


' A nobleman having choſen a very illiterate perſon for 
his library keeper, one ſaid, It was like a Seraglio kept by 
an eunuch, | 

When Sir Cloudeſley Shovel ſet out on his laſt expedition, 


there was a form of prayer compoſed by the Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, for the ſucceſs of the fleet, in which his grace 
made uſe of this unlucky expreſſion, That he begged God 
would be a rock of defence io the fleet , which occafioned the 


following lines to be made vpon the monument ſet up for 
him in Weſtminſter Abbey, he being caſt away in that ex- 


pedition, on the rocks called, Biſbep and his Clerks ; 


At Lambeth pray'd, ſuch was the dire event, 
Elſe had we wanted now this monument ; 
That God unto our fleet would be a rock, 
Nor did kind Heay'n the wiſe'petition mock ; 
To what the Metropolitan ſaid then, 
The Biſhop and his Clerks replied Amen. 


A poor dirty ſhoe boy going into a church, one Sunday | 


evening, and ſeeing the pariſh-boys ſtanding in a row u 
aà bench to be catechized, he gets up himſelf, and ſtands in 


the very firſt place; fo the parſon of courſe beginning with 


Him, asked him, What is your name? Rugged and Tough, 


E 
azuſwered he? Who gaye you that name Shia Domine ; 


"Why the boys in our alley, replied poor Rugged and Tough 
the Lord d—mn em. F 


A mayor 
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A mayor of Yarmouth, in ancient times, being by his. 
office a juſtice of the peace, and one who was willing to 
diſpenſe the laws wiſely, tho” he could hardly read, got 
him the ſtatute book, where finding a law againſt firing a 
beacon, or cauſing any beacon to be fir'd, after nine of the 
clock at night; the poor man read it, frying bacon, or cau- 
ſing any bacon to be fry'd ; and accordingly went out the 
next night on the ſcent, and being directed by his noſe to 
the carrier's houſe, he found the man and his wife both fry- 
ing bacon, the huſband er the pan while the wife tur- 
ed it; Being thus caught in the fact, and having nothing 
to ſay for themſelves, his worſhip committed them both to 

jail, without bail or mainprize. 

The late facetious Mr. Spiller, being at the rehearſal, 
on a Saturday morning, the time when the actors are uſu- 
ally paid, was aſking another, Whether Mr. Wood, the 
treaſurer of the houſe, had any thing to ſay to them that 
morning: No, faith, Jemmy, replied the other, I'm afraid 
there's no cole, which is a cant word for money. By G=d, 
ſaid Spiller, if there's no coe we mult burn a 

A witty knave coming into a Jace ſhop upon Ludgate- 
Hill, ſaid, he had occafion for a ſmall quantity of very fine 
lace, and having pitched upon that he liked, aſk'd the wo- 
man of the ſhop, how much ſhe would have for as much as 
could reach from one of his ears to the other, and meaſure 
which way ſhe pleaſed, either over his head or under his 
chin; After ſome words, they agreed, and he paid the mo- 
ney down, and began to meaſure, ſaying, One of my ears 
is here, and the other is nailed to the Pillory in Briſtol, 
therefore I fear you have not enough to make good your 
bargain ; however, I will take this piece in part, aud de- 
fire you will provide the reſt with all expedition, 

A prodigal gallant, whoſe penufious mother being lately 
dead, and had left him a plentiful eſtate, one day being 
upon his frolics, quarrelled with his coachman, and faid, 

ou damm d fon of a whore, II kick you into Hell, "Will you, 
reply'd the coachman, then when I come there- I' tell your 
: mother hoau extr mily you are ſpending your eftate upon earth. 


A Venetian ambaſſador going to the court of Rome, paſ- 
| fed thro? Florence, where he went to pay bis reſpects to the 
late duke of Tuſcany. The duke complaining to him of 
the ambaſſador, the ſtate of Venice had ſent him, as a man 
very unworthy of his public character. Your Highneſs, 
ſaid he, muſt not wonder at it; for we have many idle 

: pates 
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pates at Venice. So have we reply'd the duke, in Florence, 
but we don't fend them to treat on public affairs. 

A beggar aſking alms under the name of a poor ſcholar, 
a gentlemen to whom he applied himſelf aſked him a 
queſtion in Latin, The fellow ſhaking his head, ſaid, He did 
not underſtand him: Why ſaid the gentleman, did not you 
ſay you were a poor ſcholar? Yes, replied the other, a poor 
one indeed, Sir, for I do not underſtand one word of Latin. 

A lady's age happening to be queſtioned, ſhe affirm'd ſhe 
was but forty, and call'd upon a gentleman, who was in 
company, for his opinion; Couſin, ſaid ſhe, do you believe 


T am in the right, when I ſay I am but forty? I am ſure, 


madam repli'd he, I ought not to diſpute it; for I have con- 


ſtantly heard you ſay fo for above theſe ten years. 


It being prov'd on a trial at Guild-Hall, that a man's 
name was really Inch, who pretended it was Linch, I ſee, 
ſaid the judge, the old proverb is verified in this man, who 
being allowed an Inch has taken an L. | 

The emperor Auguſtus being ſhewn a young Grecian who 
very much reſembled him, aſked the young man, if his 
mother had not been at Rome; No, Sir, anſwered the 
Grecian, but my father has. 25 ; 

Cato the cenſor, being aſk'd how it came to paſs that he 
had no ſtatue erected for him, who had ſo well deſerved of 
the common wealth ! I had rather, ſaid he, have this 
queſtion aſk'd than, Why I had one? | 

George Ch—n, who was always accounted a very blunt 
ou asking a young lady, one day, What it was o'clock, 

he told him her watch ſtood ; I don't wonder at that, ma- 
dam, ſaid he, when it is ſo near your ——— * 
A modeſt gentlewoman being compelled by her mother 


to accuſe her huſband of inſufficiency, and being in the 


court, ſhe humbly deſired of the judge, that ſhe might write 
her mind, and not be obliged to ſpeak it, for modeſty's 


| ſake, The judge gave her that liberty, and the clerk was 
immediately ordered to give pen, ink, and paper; wheres 


upon ſhe took the pen without dipping it into the ink, and 
made as if ſhe would write, Says the clerk to her, Madam, 
there's no ink in your pen, Truly, Sir, ſays ſhe, that's 
juſt my caſe, and 7 pa? 240 I need not explain myſelf any 
jurther. | | 

A lieutenant-colonel to one of the Iriſh regiments in the 
French ſervice, being diſpatched by the duke of Berwick, 
trom Fort-Keil, to the king of. France, with a complaint 

es £ relating 
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relating to ſome irregularities that had happened in the re- 
giment ; his majeſty, with ſome emotion of mind, told 
him, that the Iriſh troops gave him more uneaſineſs than 
all his forces beſides. Sir, ſays the officer, all your ma- 
jeſty's enemies make the ſame complaint. 

Mr. G—n, the ſurgeon being ſent for to à gentleman 
who had juſt received a flight wound in a rencounter, gave 
orders to his ſervant to go home with all haſte imaginable, 
and fetch a certain plaiſter : the patient turning a little pale, 
Lord, Sir, ſaid he, I hope there is no danger; Yes, indeed 
is there, anſwered the ſurgeon, for if the fellow don't fer 
up a good pair of heels, the wound will heal before he re- 
turns. £ 
Not many years ago, a certain temporal peer having, in 
a moſt pathetic and elegant ſpeech, expoſed the vices and 
irregularities of the clergy, and vindicated the gentlemen 
of the army from ſome imputations unjuſtly thrawn upon 
them: Aprelate irritated at the nature, as well as at the 
length of the ſpeech, deſired to know when the noble lord 
would leave off preaching ? The other anſwer'd, The very 
day he was made a biſhop. | 

It chanced that a merchant ſhip was ſo violently toſſed in 
a ſtorm, that all, deſpairing of ſafety, betook themſelves 
to prayer, faving one mariner, Who was ever wiſhing to 
fee two ſtars : Oh! ſaid he, that I could ſee two ſtars, or 
but one of the two; and of theſe words he made ſo fre- 

uent repetition, that diſturbing the meditations of the reſt 
at length one aſced him, what two ſtars. or what one ſtar, 
he meant? To whom he replied, O! that I could fee the 
Star n Cheapfide, or the Star in Coleman-ſtreet, I care not 
whic * | | 

A country fellow ſut pœnaed for a witneſs upon a trial on 
an action for defamation, he being ſworn, the judge bade 
him repeat the very ſame words he had heard ſpoken, 
The fellow was loth to ſpeak, and humm'd and haw'd fora 
good ſpace; but being urg*d by the judge, he at laſt ſpoke, 
My lord, ſaid he, you're a cuckold : The judge, ſeeing the 
people begin to laugh, call'd to him, and bid him ſpeak to 
the jury, there were twelve of them. 

A courtier, who was a confidant in the amours: of Henry 
IV. of France, obtained a grant from the king, for the 
diſpatch whereof he apply'd himſelt to the lord high Chan- 
cellor; who finding ſome obſtacle in it, the courtier ſtill 
inſiſted upon it, and would not allow of any impediment. 
Que chacun ſe mele de ſon metier, ſaid the chancellor to him 
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that is. Let every one meddle with his own buſineſs, The 
courtier, imagining he reflected upon him for his pimping ; 
My employment, ſaid he, is ſuch, that if the king was 
twenty years younger, I would not exchange it for three of 
your's, * 

A young fellow in the country, after benny an affair 
with a girl in the neighbourhood, cried, What ſhall we do, 
Beſs, if you prove with child? Oh! very well, ſaid ſhe, 
for I'm to be married to morrow. Sn Te 

A gentleman ſaying one day at table, that he could not 
- endure a breaſt of mutton, You ſaid ſo the other day, cry'd 
another of a breaſt of veal, very true anſwered the firſt, I 
do not love the breaſt of any thing but of a woman, and 
that goes againſt my ſtomach, h 

A gentleman in the country having the misfortune to 
have his wife hang herſelf on an apple-tree, a neighbour 
of his came to him, and begged he would give him a cyon 
of that tree, that he might graft it upon one in his own 
orchard ; For who knows, ſaid he, but it may bear the 
ſame fruit ? 

Dr. Heylin a noted author, eſpecially for his Coſmogra- 
phy, happening one day to loſe his way going to Oxford, 
in the foreſt of Whichwood, being then attended by one of 
his brother's men, the man earneitly intreated him to lead 
the way; hut the doctor telling him he did not know it: 
How ! faid the fellow, that's very ſtrange, that you who 
have made a book of the whole world, cannot find the way 
of this little wood, FL 

Monſieur Vaugelas having obtained a penſion from the 
French king, by the intereſt of cardinal Richlieu, the car- 
dinal told him he hoped he would not forget the word pex- 
fon in his dictionary. No, my lord, ſaid Vaugelas, nor 
the word gratitude. | 

A melting ſermon being preach'd in the country church, 


all fell a weeping but one man, who being ask'd, Why he 


did not weep with the reſt ? Oh! ſaid he, I belong to ano- 
ther pariſh, | | 
A gentlewoman growing big with child, who had two- 
gallants, one of them with a wooden leg, the queſtion was 
| put, which of the two ſhould father the child ? He who 
ad the wooden leg offer'd to decide it thus; If the child, 
ſays he, comes into the world with a wooden leg, I will fa- 
ther it; if not, it muſt be yours. | 
A gentleman who had been out a ſhooting brought home 
"I | a ſmall 
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a ſmall bird with him, and having an Iriſh ſervant, he ask'd 
him if he had ſhot that little bird ? Yes, he told him, 
Arrah, by my ſhoul, honey, replied the Iriſhman, it was 
not worth powder and ſhot, for this little thing would have 
died in the fall. | 

The ſame Iriſhman being at « tavern where the cook was 
drefling ſome carp, he obſerved that ſome of the fiſh moy'd 
aſter they were gutted and put in the pan, which very much 
- ſurpriſing Teague; Well now, faith, ſaid he, of all the 
Chriſtian creatures that ever I ſaw, this ſame carp will live 
the longeſt after it is dead, 

A gentleman happening to turn up againſt a houſe to 
make water, did not ſee two young ladies looking out of 
a window cloſe by, till he heard them giggling ; then look- 
ng towards them, he aſk'd, What made them ſo merry? 
Oh! Lord, ſaid one of them, à very little thing. 

A gentleman hearing a parſon preach upon the ſtory of 
the children being devoured by two e bears who revited 
the old man, and not much liking his ſermon, ſome time 
after ſeeing the ſame parſon come into the pulpit to preach 
at another church, Oh, oh! ſaid he, what are you here 
with your bears again ? ; 

A young fellow riding down a ſteep hill, and doubting 
the foot of it was boggiſh, call'd out to a clown that was 
ditching, and aſk'd him if it was hard at the bottom, Ay, 
anſwered the countryman, it is hard enough at the bottom, 
I'll warrant you: But in half a dozen ſteps the horſe ſunk 
up to the ſaddle ſkirts, which made the young gallant whip, 
ſpur, curſe, and ſwear, Why thou whoreſon raſcal, ſaid 
he to the ditcher, didſt thou not tell me it was hard at the 
bottom? Ay, replied the other, ut you are not half way to 

the bottom yet. | | 

It was ſaid of one that remembered every thing that he 
lent, but nothing that he borrowed, that he had loſt half 
his memory. 

An Engliſhman and a Welchman diſputing in whoſe 
country was the beſt living; ſaid the Welchman, There is 
ſuch noble houſekeeping in Wales, that I Have known 
above a dozen cooks employed at one wedding dinner. 
Ay, anſwered the Engliſhman that was becauſe every man 
toaſted his own cheele. + - 24 

The late Sir Godfrey Kneller had always a great con- 
tempt, I will not pretend to ſay how juſtly, for — the 
painter; and being one day about twenty miles from __ 

on, 
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* don, one of his ſervants told him at dinner, That there 
was Mr. Jervais come that day into the ſame town with.a 
coach and four. Ay, ſaid Sir Godfrey, if his horſes draws 

no belter thau himſelf, they'll never carry him to town 
again. | | | | 
ee aſked Nanny Rochford, Why the big,, 
in their mournicg for queen Ann, all wore ſilk ſtockings ? 
Becauſe, ſaid ſhe, the Tories wear worked. . 

A counſellor pleading at the bar with ſpectacles on, who 
was blind with one eye, ſaid he would produce nothing but 
what was ad rem. Then, ſaid one of the adverſe party, you 
muſt take out one of the glaſſes of your ſpectacles, which I 
am ſure is of no uſe. | 

The famous Tom Thynne, who was very remarkable 
For his. good houſekeeping and hoſpitality, ſtanding one day 
at his gate in the country, a beggar coming up to him, cried 
he begged his worſhip would give him a mug of his ſmall 
beer. hy, how now, ſaid he, what times are theſe, when 
beggars mult be chooſers! I ſay, bring this fellow a mug of 
ſtrong beer. | | 
It was ſaid of a perſon, who always eat at other people's 

tables, and was a great railer, That he never opened his 

mouth but to ſomebody's coſt. | 

Pope Sixtus Quintus, who was a poor man's ſon, and his 
father's houſe ill thatch'd, ſo that the ſun came in at many 

places of it, would himſelſ make a jet of his birth, ane 
Aay, That he was nate di caſa illuſtre, ſon of an illuſtrious 
houſe, ER | 

Diogenes begging, as was the cuſtom among many phi- 
loſophers, aſked a prodigal man for more than any one 
elſe ; whereupon one ſaid to him, I ſee your buſineſs, that 

when you find a liberal mind, you will make the molt of 
him. No, ſaid Diogenes, ut I nean to beg of the reſt again. 

A gentleman ſpeaking of his ſervant, ſaid, I believe I 
command more than any man; for before my ſervant will 
obey me in any thing, I muſt command him ten times over. 

A poor fellow who was carrying to execution, had a re- 

| prieve juſt as he came to the gallows, and was carried back 
by a ſheriff*s officer, who told him he was a happy fellow, 
and sſked bim, it he knew nothing of the reprieve before- 

| hand? No, replied the fellow, -nor thought any more of it 

| than I did of my dying day. 

| Two very honeſt gentlemen, who dealt in brooms, meet- 

1 ing one day in the ſtreet, one aſked the other, How — 

. devi 


— — 
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devil he could afford to under-ſell him every where as he 
did, when he ftole the ſtuff, and made the brooms himſelf 2 
Why, you filly dog, anſweted the other, I feal them ready 
made. . 7. 
An Iriſhman, admiring the ſtately fabric of St. Paul's, 
_ aſked, Whether it was made in England, or brought from 
beyond ſea ? | 3 
Fabricius, the Roman conſul, ſhewed a great nobleneſs 
of mind, when the phyſician of king Pyrrhus made him a 

ropoſal to poiſon his maſter, by ſending the phyſician 
bat to Pyrrhes, with theſe memorable words; Learn, 
O king, to make better choice both of thy friends and of 
thy es. | | | 5 | 

A lady, who had generally a pretty many intrigues upon 
her hands, not liking her brother's extravagant paſſion for 

lay, aſk'd him, when he deſigned to leave off gaming? 
hen you ceaſe loving, ſaid he; Then, replied the lady, 
you are like to continue a gameſter as long as you live. 

A ſoldier was bragging before Julius Cæſar, of the 
wounds he bad received in his face: Cæſar, knowing him 
to be a coward, told him, He had beſt take heed the next 
time he ran away, how he look'd back. g | 

> The Trojans ſending ambaſſadors to condole with Tibe. 
rius,/ upon the death of his father-in-law Auguſtus, it was 
ſo long after, that the emperor hardly thought it a compli- 
ment; but told them he was likewiſe ſorry, that they had 
loſt ſo valiant a knight as Hector, who was flain above a. 
thouſand years before, a — 

Cato Major uſed to ſay, That wiſe men learnt more from 
fools, than fools from wile men, | f 

A braggadocia chancing, upon an occaſion, to run away, 
full ſpeed, was aſked by one, What was become of that 
courage he uſed ſo much to talk of? It is got, ſaid he, all 
into my heels, | 

Somebody aſked Lord Bacon what he thought of poets? 

Why, ſaid he, I think them the beſt writers next to thoſ 
who write in. proſe. | 

A profligate young nobleman, being in company with 
ſome ſober people, defired leave to toaſt the devil: The - 
gentleman, who ſat next to him, ſaid, He bad no objection 
to any of his lordſhip's friends, | 

A Scotſman was very angry with an Engliſh gentleman, 
who he ſaid had abuſed _ and called. him, 1 


* 


* 
* 
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Indeed, faid the Engliſhman, I ſaid no ſuch thing, but that 


you were a true Scot. | 2 | | 
Curll, the bookſeller, being under etamination at the 
bar of the Houſe of Lords, for publiſhing the Poſthumous 
Works of the late Duke of Buckingham, without leave of 
the family, told their lordſhips in his defence, That if the 
duke was living, he was ſure he would readily pardon the 
offence. | 
Mr. E—ll—s, the painter, having finiſhed a very good 
picture of Fig, the prize-fighter, who had been famous in 
etting the better of ſeveral Iriſhmen of the ſame pro- 
feſſion, the piece was ſhewn to old Johnſon, the player, 
who was told at the ſame time, that Mr. E—Il—s deſigned 
to have a mezzotinto print taken from it, but wanted a 
motto to be put under it. Then, faid old Johnſon, I'll give 
vou one; 4 Fig for the Iriſh. 
Some pentlemen going into a tavern at Charing-croſs, 
found great fault with the wine, and ſending for the maſter 
of the houſe, told him it was ſad ſtuff, and very weak, 
It may be ſo, ſaid he, for my trade don't depend upon 
the ſtrength of my wine, but on that of my tables and 


chairs. | Eo 
A gentleman coming to an inn in Smithfield, and ſeeing 


the oſtler expert and tractable about the horſes, aſked how 


long he had lived there, and what countryman he was. 
J's York/fhire, laid the fellow, an ha lived ſixteen years 
here, 1 wonder, replied the gentleman, that in ſo long a 
time, ſo clever a fellow as you ſeem to be, have not come 
to be maſter of the inn yourſelf, Ay, anſwered the oſtler, 
but mailter's Norifhire too. | | | 
The late colonel Chartres reflecting on his ill life and 
character, told a certain nobleman, That it ſach a thing 
as a good name was to be purchaſed, he would freely give 
ten thouſand pounds for one. The nobleman ſaid, it would 
certainly be the worſt money he ever laid out in his liſe. 
Why ſo, ſaid the honeſt colonel ? -Becauſe, anſwered the 
- Lord, you would forfeit it again in leſs than a week. | 
A ſeedy, poor half-pay captain, who was much given 
to blabbing every thing he heard, was told, There was but 
one ſecret in the world he could keep, and that was where 
Be loag'd. 3 | | oh 
Jack M n going one day into the apartments in 
St, James's, found a lady of his. acquaintance, fitting in 
one of the windows, who very courteoully aſked him 2 
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fit down by her, telling him there was a place. No, madam 
ſaid he, I do not come to court for a place. 8 
If the gentle reader ſhould have a deſire to repeat this 
ſtory, let him not make the ſame blunder that a certain 
Engliſh-Iriſh fooliſh Lord did, who made the lady aſk Jack 
to fit down by her, telling him there was Room. 7 
A certain lady of quality, ſending her Iriſh footman to 
fetch home a pair of new ſtays, ſtrictly charging him to 
take coach if it rained, for fear of wetting them; But a 
great ſhower of rain falling the fellow returned with the 
ſtays dropping wet ; and being ſeverely reprimanded for- 


not doing as he was ordered, he ſaid he had obeyed his 


orders. How then, anſwered the lady, could the ſtays 
be wet, if you took them into the coach with you ? No, 
replied honeſt Teague, I know my place better, I did not 
go into the coach, but rode behind, as'l always uſed to do. 
Tom Warner, the late publiſher of newſpapers and 
pamphlets, being very near his end, a geatlewoman in the 
neighbourhood ſending her maid to enquire how he did, be 
bid the girl tell her mittreſs, That he hoped he was going 
to the New Jeru/alem, Ay, dear Sir, faid lhe, I dare ſay 
the air of Iſlinglon would do you more good. 
A perſon ſaid, The Scotch were certainly the beft trained 
up for ſoldiers, of any people in the world; for they began 
to handle their arms almoſt as ſoon as they were born. 
A woman once proſecuted a gentleman for a rape: Upon 
the trial, the judge aſked her if ſhe made any teſiſtance. 
I cried out, an pleaſe you, my lord. Ay, ſaid one of the 
witneſſes, but that was nine months after. 71 
A young lady, who had been married but a ſhort” time, 
ſeeing her huſband going to riſe pretty early in the morn- 
ing, faid, What, my dear, are you. ge'ting up already? 
Pray lie a little longer, and reſt yourlel!. No, my dear, 
replied the huſband, I'l! get up and reſt myſelf. _ | 
The deputies of Rochelle attending to ſpeak with Henry 
the Fourth of France, met with a phyſician who had te- 
nounced the Proteſtant religion, and embraced the Popiſh, 
communion, whom they began to revile moſt grie vouſſy. 
The king bearing of it, told the deputies, he adviſed them 
to change their religion too; For it is a dangerous ſymp- 
tom, ſaid he, that your religion is not long liv'd, when a 
phyſician has given it over. * SIR; 
4 Weſtminſter juſtice taking coach in the city, and being 
ſet down at Young Man's Coffee-houſe, Charing-cr 15 


% 
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driver demanded eighteen pence as his fare. The juſtice 
aſked him, if he would ſwear that the ground came to the 
money. The man ſaid, He would take his oath on't. The 
juſtice replied, Friend, I'm a magiſtrate z and ow the 
k out of his pocket, adminiſtered the oath, and then 
ave the fellow his ſix pence, ſaying he muſt reſerve the ſhil · 


ling to himſelf, for the affidavit. 


A countryman paſſing along the Strand, ſaw a coach 
overturned, and aſking what the matter was, he was told, 
That three or four members of parliament were overturned 


in that coach, Oh, ſays he, there let them be, my father 
always adviſed me not to meddle with ſtate affairs. 


\. 


One ſaying that Mr, Dennis was an excellent critic, was 
anſwered, That, indeed, his writings were much to be va- 
lued ; for that by his criticiſm he taught men how to write 
well; and by his poetry, ſhewed them what it was to write 


ill; fo that the world was furetoedify by him. 


The late Earl of S——, kept an Iriſh footman, who, per- 


| haps, was as expert in making bulls, as the moſt learned of 


his countrymen, My Lord having ſent him one day with a 
reſent to a certain judge, the judge in return ſent my lord 
alf a dozen live partridges, with a letter; the partridges 

Auttering in the baſket upon Teague's back, as he was 

carrying them home, he ſet down the baſket, and opened 

the Id of it to quiet them, whereupon they all flew away. 

Oh! the devil burn ye, ſaid he, lam glad you are gone; 

but when he came home, and my lord had read the letter, - 

Why, Teague, faid my lord, / fad there are half a dozen 

. in the letter; Now, arrah, dear honey, ſaid 
eague, I am glad you have found them in the lerter, for 

they were all le, out of the baſket. 

The ſame nobleman going out one day, called Teague to 
the fide of his chariot, and bade him tell Mr. Such-a-one, 
if he came, that he ſhould be at home at dinner, But when 
my lord was got acroſs the ſquare in which he lived, Teague 
came puffing after him. and calling to the coachman to 
ſtop; upon which my lord, pulling the firing, defired to 
know what Teague wanted: My lord, faid he, you bade 
me tell Mr, Such-a-one, if he came, you would dine at 


home; but wha muſt I ſay if he don't come ? 


A drunken fellow carrying his wife's Bible to pawn for 
guariern of gin to the ale-houſe, the man of the houſe 


3 
refuſed to take it, What a pox, ſaid the fellow, will neither 


my own word, nor the word of God, paſs with you, 
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A certain juſtice of the peace, not ſar from Clerkenwell, ' 
in the reign of George I. when the fellow, whom he hired 
to officiate as his clerk, was reading a mittimus to him, 
coming to Anno Domini, 1714, How now, ſaid he, with 
ſome warmth, and why not Georgio Domini ? ſure you for- 
get yourſelf ſtrangely, BERL | 
A little daſtardly half witted ſquire, being once ſurpri- 
ſed by his rival in his miſtreſs's chamber, of whom he was 
ſorely afraid, deſired, for God's ſake, to be concealed x; 
but there being no cloſet or bedin the room, nor, - indeed, 
any place proper to hold him, but an Indian cheſt the lady 
put her cloaths in, they lock'd him in there, His man 
being in the ſame danger with himſelf, ſaid, rather than 
fail, he would creep under the maid's petticoats. Oh, you 
fly dog, ſays his maſter, that's the commoneſt place in che 
ouſe. ; 
The late Lord N th and G———y, when Mrs. 
Rogers the actreſs, was young and handſome, uſed to dan- 
le aſter her; and one night being behind the ſcenes, 
nding with his arms folded in „Mer of a deſpond- 


ing lover, aſked her with a ſigh, What was a cure for 
love? Your lordſhip, ſaid ſhe, the beſt in the world. 
A young fellow praiſing his miſtreſs, before a very amo» 
rous acquaintance of his, after having run through moſt 
of her charms, he came at length to her majeſtic gait, fine 
air, and delicate ſlender waiſt: Hold, ſays his friend,. go 
no lower, if you love me. But by your leave, ſays the 
other, I hope to go lower if ſhe loves, Boe 210 

The old Lord Strangford taking a bottle with the par- 
ſon of the pariſh, was commending his own wine: Here, 
Doctor, faid he, I can ſend a couple of ho-ho-hounds to 
Fra-Fra-France, (for his Lordſhip had a 2 impedi- 
ment in his ſpeech,) and have a ho- ho-hogſhead of wine 
for them: What do you ſay to that, doctor? — Why, re- 
2 he, I ſay, that your Lordſhip has your wine dag 

tap. ö 
10 eighty-eight, when Queen Elizabeth went from Tem- 
ple-Bar, along Fleet-ftreet, on ſome proceſſion, the law- 
yers were ranged on one fide of the way, and the citizens. 
on the other; ſays Lord Bacon, then a ſtudent, to a lawyer 
that ſtood next tohim, Do but obſerve the courtiers;. if 
they bow firſt to the citizens, they are in debt; if to us,, 
they are in law. 5 

Two countrymen who NG In ſeen a play. in 

a 3 


their 


lives 
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lives, nor had any notion of it, went to the theatre in 
Drury Lane, when they placed themſelves ſnog in the cor- 
ner of the middle gallery; the firſt muſic played, which 
they liked well enough; then the ſecond and third, to 
their great ſatisfation : At length the curtain drew up, 
and three or four actors entered to begin the Play; upon 
which, one of the countrymen cried to the other, Come, 
Hodge, let's be going, mayhap the gentlemen are talking 
about buſineſs, . 

Two inſeparable comrades in the guards, in Flanders had 
every thing in common between them. One-of them 
being an extravagant fellow, and unfit to be truſted with 
money, the other was always purſe-bearer, which yet he 

ained little by, for the former would at night frequently 
pick his pocket to the laſt ſtiver; to prevent which, he 

ethought himſelf of a ſtratagem; and coming among his 
companions the next day, he told them he had bit his com- 
rade. Ay, how? Why, replied he, I hid my money in his 
own pocket; laſt night, and I am ſure he would never look 
for it there. | 

The famous Sir George Rooke, when he was a cap» 
tain of Marines, was quartered at a village, where he bu» 
ried a pretty many of his men; at length the parſon re- 
fuſed to perform the ceremony of their interment any 
more, unleſs he was paid for it; which being told Cap» 
' tain Rooke, he ordered fix men of his company to carry 
the corpſe of the ſoldier then dead, and lay it upon the 

arſon's hall table, This ſo embarraſſed the prieſt, that 

e ſent the Captain word, If he would fetch the man 
8 2. he would bury him and all his company for no- 
thing. a i | 

ä and charitable divine, for the benefit of the 
country where he refided, cauſed a large cauſeway to be 
begun; And as he was one day overlooking the work, a 
certain nobleman came by; Well, Doctor, ſaid he, for all 

ur great pains and charity, I don't take this to be the 
highway to Heaven, Very true, my Lord, replied the 
Door, for if it had, I ſhould hate wondered to have met 

your Lordſhip here. 2 ; | 
| Two Jeſvits having packed together an innumerable par- 
cel of miraculous lies, a perſon who teard them, without 
taking upon him to contradict them, told them one of his 
own; That at St. Alban's, there was a ſtone —— = 
| whic 


— 
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which water was always preſerved for the uſe of that ſaint ; 
and that ever ſince, if a ſwine ſhould eat out of it, he 
would inſtantly die- The Jeſuits hugging themſelves at the 
ſtory, ſet out the next day to St. Alban's where they found 
themſelves miſerably deceived. On their return, they up- 
braided the perſon with telling them ſo monſtrous a Rory, 
Look ye there now, ſaid he, you told me a hundred lies 
t'other. night, and I had more breeding than to contradict 
you ; Itold ybu but one, and you have rid twenty-miles 
to conſute me, which is very uncivil. 7 

A Welſhman and an Engliſhman vapouring one day at 
the fruitfulneſs of their countries, the Engliſhman ſaid, 
There was a cloſe near the town where he was born, which 
was ſo very fertile, that if a Kiboo was thrown in over 
night, it would be ſo covered with graſs, that it ſhould be 
difficult to find it the next day, Splut, ſays the Welſhman, 
what's that ? There's a cloſe where hur was born, where you 
may put your horſe in over night, and not be able to find 
him next morning, © | 

A country fellow in Charles the Second's time, ſelling 
his load of hay in the Haymarket, two gentlemen, who 
came out of the Blue Poſts, were talking of affairs; one 
ſaid, that things did not go right, the king had been at the 
houſe, prorogued the parliament. The countryman coming 
home, was asked, What news in London? Odds heart 
ſaid he, there's ſomething to do there; the king has, it 
ſeems, berogued the parliament, ſadly, 

A wild young gentleman having married a very diſcreet, 
virtuous, young lady, the better to reclaim him, ſhe cauſed 
it to be given out, at his return from his travels, that ſhe 
was dead, and had been buried; in the mean time, the 
had ſo placed herſelt in diſguiſe, as to be able to obſerve 
how he took the news; and finding him ſtill the ſame gay, 


inconſtant man, he always had been, ſhe appeared to him 


as the ghoſt of herſelf, at which he ſeemed not at all diſ- 
mayed ; at length, diſcloſing herſelf to him, he then ap- 
-peared pretty much ſurprized; a perſon by, ſaid, Why, 
Sir, you ſeem more afraid now than before, Ay, replied 
he, moſt men are more afraid of a living wife, than of 'a 
dead one. 

An under Officer of the cuſtoms at the port of Liver. 
pool, running heedleſsly along the ſhip's gunnel, happened 
to tip over board, and was drown'd ; being soon after taken 


9p 


_ alderman of the town, and as 
in, and whether they found it Felo de ſe? Ay, Ay, ſays. 


- 
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up, the Coroner's jury was ſummoned to ſit upon the body. 
One of the jurymen N home, was called to by an 
ed, what verdict they 4 


the jury man, ſhaking his noddle, he fell into the ſea, ſure 
enough. . * | 

Two brothers coming once to be executed for ſome e- 
normous crime, the eldeſt was turned of firſt, without 
ſpeaking one word ; the other mounting the ladder, began 
to harangue the crowd, whoſe ears were attentively open. 
to hear him, expecting ſome confeſſion from him. Good 
people, ſays he, my brother hangs before my face, and you 


ſee what a lamentable ſpectacle he makes; in a few mo- 


ments I ſhall be turned off too, and then you will fee a 

It was a uſual ſaying of king Charles II, that ſailors got 
their maney like horſes, and ſpent it like aſſes. The fol- 
lowing story is ſonewhat an instance of it; one ſailor co- 
ming to ſee another on pay - day, deſired to borrow twenty- 
ſhillings of him. The monied man fell to telling out the 
ſum in ſhillings, but a half crown thruſting its head in, put 


him out, and he began to tell again; but then an im- 


8 crown-piece was as officious as his halt brother 
had been, and again interupted the tale; ſo that taking up 
a handful of ſilver, he cried, Here, Jack, give me a 


; Handful when your ſhip's paid; what a pox ſignifies coun- 
ting it ? | 


A perſon enquiring what became of ſuch a one ? Oh, 
dear, ſays one of the company, poor fellow, he died inſol- 
vent, and was buried by the pariſh. Died inſolvent, cries 


another, that's a lie, for he died in England, I am ſure I 
was at his burying. 
A humorous countryman having bought a barn in part» 


nerſhip with a neighbour of his, neglected to make the 


leaſt uſe of it, whilſt the other had plentifully ftor'd his 
. part with corn and hay. In alittle time the latter came to 


him, and conſcientiouſly expoſtulated with him about lay- 
ing out his money ſo fruitleſsly. Pray, neighbour, ſays he, 
ne er trouble your head, you may do what you will with _ 
your part of the barn, but I will ſet mine on fire, 

An Iriſhman, whom king Charles II. had ſome reſpect 
for, being only an inferior ſervant of the houſhold, one 
day coming into tie king's preſence, his majeſty aſked him 
how his wite did ? who had juſt before been cut for a 5 

| | * ula, 
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ula on her backſide. I humbly thank your majeſty, re» 
lied Teague, ſhe's like to do well, but the (urgeon ſays, 
it will bean eye-ſore as long as ſhe lives. * 

A young gentlewoman, who had married a very wild 
ſpark, that had run through a plentiful fortune, and was 
reduced to ſome ſtraits, was innocently faying to him one 
day, My dear, I want ſome ſhifts ſadly. D—me, madam, 
_— he, how can that be, when we make ſo many every 
day ? the | 1 800855 
A fellow once ſtanding in the pillory at Temple- Bar, it 
occaſioned a ſtop, ſo that a carman with a load of cheefes 
had much ado to paſs ; and driving juſt up to the pillery, 
he aſked, What that was that was wrote over the perſon's 
head ? They told him, it was a paper to fighify his crime, 
that he ſtood there for forgery. Ay, ſaid he, what is for- 
gery ? They anſwered him, That forgery was counterfeit» 
ing another's hand, with intent to cheat people. To which 
the carman replied, looking up at the offender, Oh, pox, 


tis comes of your writing and reading, you filly dog.“ 


Maſter Johnny, fitting one ſummer's evening on the 
zreen with his mother's chambermaid, among other little 
amiliaritiee, took the liberty, unawares, to ſatisfy hi mſelt 
whereabouts ſhe tied her garters, and by an unlucky flip, 
went farther than he ſhould have done; at which, t 
poor creature bluſhing, cried, Be quiet, Mr. John, Ill 
thiow a ſtone at your head elſe. Ay, child, faid he, I'll 
fling two at your tail if you do, | N 

When the Prince of Orange came over at the time of the 
Revolution, five of the ſeven biſhops that were ſent to the 
Tower declared for his highneſs, and the two others would 
not conie into meaſures z upon which Mr. Dryden ſaid, 
That the /even golden candleſticks were ſent to be aſſayed 
in the Tower, and five of them prov'd to be Prince's 
metal. | 
A dog coming open-mouth'd at a ſerjeant upon a march, 
he ran the ſpear of his halbert into his throat and kill'd - 
him. The owner coming out, rav'd extremely that his 


r 


"— 


7 


„This joke, as well as ſeveral others, in this our 3 and we 
may ſay, juſtly admired Collection, Dr. Grey has don: us the honour 
to quote in his notes in his late edition of Hedibras, which certainly 
tews that gentleman to be a man of great reading, and to know 


perfectly well how to make choice of well cultivated authors. 
i "a 
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dog was kill'd, and a{k'd the ſerjeant, Why he could not 
as well have ſtruck at him with the blunt end of his hal- 
bert? So I would, ſaid he, if he had run at me with his 
tail. | | 
King Charles II. being in company with Lord Roche» 
ſter, and others of the nobility, who had been drinking 
the beſt part of the night, Kilſigrew came in. Now, ſays 
the king, we ſhall hear of our faults. No, faith, ſays 
Killigrew, I don't care to trouble my head with that which 
all the town talks of, | | 9 20 
A rich old miſer finding himſelf very ill, ſent for a par- 
| ſon to adminiſter the laſt conſolation of the church to him. 
- Whilſt the ceremony was performing, old Gripewell falls 
into a fit; on his recovery, the doctor offer'd the chalice 
to him. Indeed, cries he, I can't afford to lend you above, 
twenty ſhillings upon't ; I can't upon my word, © 
A perſon who had a chargeable ſtomach, uſed often to 
aſſuage his hunger at a lady's table, having promis'd, one 
time or other, to help her to a huſband. At length he 
came to her, Now, madam, fays he, I have brought you a 
knight, a man of worſhip and dignity, one that will fur- 
Niſh out a table well. Pheo, ſays the lady, your mind's 
ever running on your belly; No, ſays he, 'tis ſometimes 
running on your's, you fee, | 
One who had been a very termagant wife, lying on her 
death-bed, defired her huſband, That as ſhe had brought 
him a fortune, ſhe. might have liberty to make her will, 


for beſtowing a few legacies to her relations. No, by G==d _ 


madam, ſays he, you have had your will all your life time, 
and now I will have mine. 3 f | 
When Lord Jefferies, before he was a judge, was plead- 
ing at the bar once, a country fellow giving evidence 
againſt his client, puſhed the mater very home on the ſide 
he ſwore of. Jefferies, after his uſual way, called out to 
the fellow, Hark, you fellow in the leather doublet, what 
have you for ſwearing ? To which the countryman ſmartly 
replied, Faith, Sir, if you had no more for lying than { 
have for ſwearing, you might e'en wear a leather doublet ; 
too, : | : a 5 
The fame Jefferies afterwards on the bench, told an old 
fellow with a long beard, that he ſuppoſed he had a con- 
| ſcience as leng as his beard, Does your lordſhip, replied 
the old man, meaſure conſciences by beards ? if ſo, your 
Lordſhip has none at all. | DIES, 
- | | Apelles, 
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Apelles, the famous painter, having drawn the picture 
of Alexander the Great on horſeback, brought it; and pre- 
ſented it to the prince; but he not beſto wing that praiſe on 
it which ſo excellent a piece deſerved, Apelles defired a 
living horſe might be brought, who, mov'd by nature, fell 
a prancing and neighing, as though it had been aQually 
a living creature of the ſame ſpecies ; whereupon Apelles 
told Alexander, That his horſe underitood painting beiter 
than he did himſelf. Ys. 

An old gentleman, who had married a fine young lady, 
being terribly afraid of cuckoldom, took her to taſk one 
day, and aſked her if ſhe had conſidered.what a @&ying fin 
it was in a woman to cuckold her huſband? Lord, my dear, 
ſaid ſhe, what do you mean? I neyer had ſuch a thing in 
my head, nornever will, No, no, replied he, I ſhall have 
it in my head, you will have it ſomewhere elſe, ö 

Lord Dorſet, in a former reign, was aſkipg a certain bi- 
ſhop, Why he conferred orders on ſo many blockheads ? 
Oh, my lord, ſaid he, it is better the ground ſhould be 
ploughed by aſſes, than lie quite untilled. 

A certain lady, to excuſe herſelf for a frailty ſhe had 


lately fallen into, ſaid to an intimate friend of - ber's, Lord, 


how is it poſſible for a woman to keep her cabinet unpiek- 
ed, when every fellow has got a key to it. 

Mr. Dryden once at dinner, being offered by a lady the 
rump of a fowl, and refuſing it, The lady ſaid, Pray, 


Mr. Dry den, take it, the rump is the belt part of the fowl, 


Ves, madam, ſaid he, and ſo 1 think it is of the fair. 

A company of gameſters falling out at a tavern, gave one 
another very ſcurvy language: at length thofe dreadſul 
meſſengers of anger, the bottlesand glaſſes flew about like . 
hail-ſhot, one of which miſtaking its errand, and hitting 
the wainſcot, inſtead of the perſon's head it was thrown at, 
brought the drawer ruſhing in, who cry'd, D'ye call, gen · 
tlemen ? Call gentlemen ! ſays one of the ſlanders by, no, 
they don't call gentlemen, but they call one another rogue 
and raſcal as fait as they can. | 

An amorous young fellow making very warm addreſſes 


to a married woman, Pray, Sir, be quiet 5 ſaid ſhe, I have 


a huſband that won't thank-you for making him a cuckold, 

No, madam, reply'd he, but you will, I hope, 
One obſerving a crooked fellow in cloſe argument with 
another, who would have diſſuaded bim from _— _ 
| erable 
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| Gderable reſolation, ſaid to his friend, Prithee let him 
alone, and ſay no more to him you ſee he's bent upon it. 


Bully Dawſon was overturn'd in a hackney coach once, 
retty near his lodgings, and being got on his legs again. 
he ſaid, *T was the greateſt piece of Providence that ever 
befel him, for it had ſav'd him the trouble of bilking the 
coachman, | | 
A vigorous young officer, who made love to a widow, 
coming a little unawares upon her once, caught her faſt in 
his arms, Hey day ! ſaid ſhe, what do you fight after the 
French way, take towns before you declare war? No, faith, 
widow, ſaid he, but I ſhould be glad to imitate them ſo far 
as to be in the middle of the country before you could reſiſt me. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, the painter, and the late Dr. Rat- 
cliffe, had a garden in common, -but with one gate: Sir 


Godfrey, upon ſome occaſion, order'd the gate to be nail- 


ed. When the doctor heard of it, he ſaid, he did not care 
what Sir Godfrey did to the gate, ſo he did not paint it. 
This being told Sir Godfrey, Well, replied he, I can take 
that or any thing elſe but phy/c, from my good friend Dr. 
Ratcliffe. Ne oF 

The ſame phyfician, who was not the humbleſt man in 


the world, being ſent for by Sir Edward Seymour, who 
was ſaid to be one of the proudeſt ; the knight receiv'd him 


while he wes drefling his feet and picking his toes, being 
at that time troubled with a diabetes, and upon the doRor's 
entering the room, accoſted him in this manner: So quack, 
faid he, I'm a dead man, for I piſs ſweet. Do you ! reply d 
the doctor, then prithee piſs upon your toes, for they ſtink 
damnably ; and ſo turning ronnd on his heel, went out of 


the room. 
A certain worthy gentleman having among his friends 


the nick name of Bos, which was a kind of contraction of 


his real name, when his late majeſty conferred the honour 
of peerage upon him, a pamphlet was ſoon after publiſhed 
with many farcaſtical jokes upon him, and had this part of 
a line from Horace as a motto, viz, 


—0 pat epipipa Bt 


My Lord aſked a friend who could read Latin, What that 
meant? It is as much as to ſay, wy Lord, ſaid he, that 
you become'honours as 8 ſow does a ſaddle, Oh! very fine, 


ſaid my Lord. Soon after, another friend coming to ſee 
him, the pamphlet was again ſpoken of. 1 would, ſays 


f 
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my Lord, give five hundred pounds to know the author of 
it. 1 don't know the. author of the pamphlet, ſaid his 
friend, but I know who wrote the motto, Aye, cry d my 
Lord, prithee who was it? Horace, anſwered the other. 
How, reply'd his Lordſhip, 4. dirty, 1. is that che _ 
—_— he makes for all the; ſervices I have done bim and bit 

rotber f., ©. ET. 
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A wild gentleman having picked up his own wife in diſ- 
guiſe, for a miſtreſs, the man, to keep his maſter in countes 
nance, got to bed to the maid too, In the morning, when 
the affair was diſcovered, the fellow, was obliged, in atone- 
ment for his offence, to make the girl amends by marrying 
her. Vell, ſays he, little did my maſter and { think laſt 
night, that wwe were robbing aur own orchayds. 3 

One ſeeing a kept whore, who made a very great f gure, 
aſked what eſtate the had? Ob! ſays another, @ very good 
eftate in tail. 8 | | NT 

In the great diſpute between South and Sherlock, the 
latter who was a, great courtier, ſaid, His adverſary reaſon'd 
well, but he bark'd like a cur. To which the other 
reply'd, That fawning was the property of @ cur as well as 

arkinge inn . 

Second thoughts, we commonly ſay, are beſt, and young 
women, who pretend to be averte to marriage, deſire not 
to be taken at their words. One aſking a girl if ſhe would 
have him? Faith, no, John, ſays ſhe, but you may have me 
if 008. Wh... oo 4 

A gentleman lying on his death · bed, call'd to his coach- 
man, who had been an old ſervant, and ſaid, 45, Tom, I am 
going a long and rugged journey, worſe than ever you drove me. 
Oh, dar Sir, reply'd the fellow, (he having been but an 
indifferent maſter to him) ne'ey let that diſcourage you, for it 
is all down hill, © | 
An honeſt bluff country farmer, meeting the parſon of 
the pariſh in a bye lane, and not giving him the way ſo rea- 
dily as he expected, the parſon, with an erected creſt, told 
him he was better fed than taught. Very true, indeed, Sir, 
reply'd the farmer, for you teach me, and I feed myſelf. 

A famous teacher of arithmetic, who had long been mar- 
ried, without being able to get his wife with child, one ſaid 
to her, Madam, your huſband is an excellent ar:thmetician. 
Yes, reply*d ſhe, only be cannot multiply. | 
An arch boy being at a table where there was a piping 

hot apple-pye, putting a bit 2 his mouth, burat ir ſo that 


* 
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the tears ran down his cheeks. A gentleman that ſat by 


aſked him why he wept? Only, ſaid he, becauſe it is juſt 
come into my remembrance, that my poor grandmother 
died this day twelvemonth. Phoo, ſaid the other is that all? 


So whipping a large piece ipto his mouth, he quickly ſym- 
pathiz'd with the boy, who ſeeing his eyes brim full, with 


a malicious ſneer, aſk'd him Why he wept? A pox on you, 
ſaid he, becau/e you were not hanged, you young dog, the ſame 
day your grandmotber diet. 

A lady who had married a gentleman that was a tolerable 
poet, one day fitting alone with him, ſhe ſaid, Come, my 
dear, you write upon other people, prithee write ſomething 


for me; let me ſee what epitaph you'll beſtow upon me 


when I die. Oh, my dear, replied he, that's a melancholy 


 ſubjeR, prithee do not think of it. Nay, upon my life you 
mall, adds ſhe; come, l'II begin: 5 | 


Here lies Bid. 
To which he anſwered. 1 
Ab J wiſh ſhe did. 

A cowardly ſervant having been hunting with his lord, 
they had killed a wild boar; the fellow ſeeing the boar ſtir, 
betook himſelf to a tree, upon which his maſter called to 
him, and aſked him what he wzs afraid of, the boar's guts 
were out. No matter for that, ſaid he, bis teeth are in. 


One telling another that he had once ſo excellent a gun 


that it went off immediately upon a thief's coming into the 
houſe, although it was not charged. How the devil can 


that be? ſaid the other. Becauſe, (aid the firſt, rhe rhieF 
carried it off; and what was aufe, before { had time to 


charge him with it. 


Some gentlemen coming out of a tavern pretty merry, a 
link- boy cried, Have a light, gentlemen ? Light yourſelf 
to the devil, you dog, ſaid one of the company., Bleſs you, 


maſter, replied the boy, wwe can find the way in the dart; 
ſhall we light your worſhip thither ? | 
A perſon was once tiied at Kingſton before the late Lord 
Chief ſuſtice Holt, for having two wives, where one Unit 
was to have been the chief evidence againſt him. After 
much calling for him, word was brought that they could 
hear nothing of him. No? ſays his Lordfhip, why then all 
4 can ſay is Mr. Unit fand for à cypher, 
It is certainly the moſt tranſcendant pleaſure to be agree- 


ably ſurpriſed with the confeſſion of love, from an adored 


miſtreſs. A young gentleman, after a wery great misfor- 
1 


tune, 


Sy, 
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tune, came to his miſtreſs, and told her he was reduced 
even to the want of five guineas, To which ſhe replied, - 


I am glad of it, with all my heart. Are you fo, madam ? 
adds he, ſuſpecting her conltancy ; Pray, why ſo? Beeay/e, 


ſaid the, I can furniſh you with fire thoufand. 


When his majeſty uſed to hunt frequently in Richmond 
Park, it brought ſuoh crowds of people thither, that ordess 
were given to admit none, when the king was there him- 
ſelf, but the ſervants of his houſhold. A fat country pare 


fon having on one of theſe days a great inclination to make 


one of the company, Capt. B- dns promiſed to introduce 
him; but coming to the gate, the keeper would have ſtop» 
ped him, by telling him that none but the houſhold were 
admitted, Why, d—n you faid the captain, don't you 
know the gentleman ? He's his Majeſty's hunting chaplain. 
Upon which the keeper aſked pardon, and ſuffered the 
reverend gentleman to follow his ſport. 

The learned Mr, Charles Barnard, ſerjeant ſurgeon to 
Queen Ann, being very ſevere upon parſons having plural- 


ities, a reverend and worthy divine heard him a good while 


with patience, but at length took him up with this queſtion ; 
Why do you, Mr. Serjeant Barnard rail thus at pluralitirt, 
who have always ſo many fine cures upon your hands? 

Dr. Lloyd, Biſhop of Worceſter, ſo eminent for his po- 
pbecius, when by his ſolicitations, and compliance at court 
he got removed from a poor Welſh biſhoprick to a rich 
Engliſh one, a reverend dean of the church ſaid, That be 
found his brother Lloyd ſpelt prophet with an F.* | 

A worthy old gentleman in the country. having em» 
ployed an attorney, of whom he had a pretty good opi- 
nion, to do ſome law buſineſs for him in London, he was 
greatly ſurpriſed on his coming to town, and eee 
his bill of law charges, to find that it amounted to at lea 
three times the ſum he expected; the hone? attorney aſſured 
him, that there was no article in his bill but what was fair / 
and reaſonable: Nay, ſaid the country gentleman, there's 
one of them I'm ſure cannot be fo, for you have ſet down 


three ſhillings and four-pence for going to Southwark, when 


none os my buſineſs lay that way; pray what is the mean- 
ing of that, Sir? O5, Sir, ſaid he, that was for fetching 


— — 


77% of the dergy follow this ſpelling, © 
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the chine and turkey from the carrier's that you ſent me 
"for a pre/ent out of the country. 

A gentleman going into a meeting-houſe, and ſtumbling 
over one' of the forms that were ſet there, cried out in a 


_ paſſion, Who the devil expected ſet forms in a meering-hou/e. 


Lord chief juſtice Jefferies had a cauſe before him be- 
tween a Jew that was plaintiff, and a C5rifian defendant. 
'The latter pleaded though the debt was very juſt, that the 
Few had no right by the laws of England, to bring an ac- 


tion. Well, ſays my Lord, have you no other plea? No, 


my Lord, ſays he, I inüſt on this plea, Do you? ſays my 
Lord, then let me te!l you, you are the greater Jeu of the two. 

A butcher in Smithfield, that lay on his death bed, ſaid 
to his wife, My dear, 1 am not a man for this world, there- 
fore I adviſe you to 'marry our men Joho he is a luſty 
ſtrong fellow, fit for your buſineſs. Oh, dear buſband, ſaid 
ſhe, if that's all never let it trouble you, for John and I have 
agreed that mater already, _ ! 

A gentleman having beſpoke a ſupper at an inn, deſired 


Rise landlord to ſup with him. The hoſt came up, and 


thinking to pay a greater compliment than ordinary to his 
gueſt, pretended to find fault with the laying the cloth, and 
took the plates and knives, and threw them down ſtairs. 
The geutleman, reſolving not to balk his humour, threw 
the bottles and glaſſes down alſo; at which the hoſt being 


ſurpriſed, enquired the reaſon of his ſo doing. Nay no- 


thing, replied the gentleman ; but when 7 ſaw you throw 
he plater and knives down /tairs, I thought you had a mind 
to /up below. phys 
A philoſopher carrying ſomething hid under his cloak, 
an impertinent perſon aſked him what he had under his 
cloak? To which the philoſopher anſwered, I carry it 
there that you might not know, | ” 
When. his late majeſty, in coming from Holland, hap- 
ened to meet with a violent ſtorm at ſea, the captain of 
the yacht cried to the chaplain, in five minutes more, 
Aoctor, w2 ſhall be with the Lord, The Lord forbid, an- 


1wered the doctor. 


A gentleman, who had been a great traveller would of- 


tentimes talk fo extravagantly of the wenderful things he 


had ſeen abrozd, that a friend of his took notice to him of 


his expoſing him elf as he did to all companies, and aſked 


him the meaning of it? Why, ſays the traveller, I have. 


got ſuch a hab.t of lying fiace I have been abroad, that [ 
really 
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really hardly know when I lie, and when I ſpeak truth, 
and ſhould be very much obliged to you, if you would 
tread upon my toe at any time, when I am likely to give 
myſelf too mugh liberty that way. His friend promiſed he 
would; and accordingly, not long aſter, being at a tavern 
with him and other company, when the traveller was, 
amongſt the other ſtrange things, giving an account of a 
church he had ſeen in Italy, that was above two miles long, 
he trod on his toe, juſt as one of the company had aſked, 
How broad that ſame church might be? Oh, ſaid he, not 
above two feet. Upon which the company burſting into a 
loud laugh; Zounds! ſaid he, if you had not trod upon 
my toe, I ſhould have made it as broad as it was long. 

A juſtioe of peace ſeeing a parſon on a very ſtately 
horſe, riding between London and Hampſtead, ſaid to 
ſome gentlemen who were with him, Do you ſee what a 
beautiful horſe that proud parſon has got? I'll banter him 
a little. Doctor, ſaid he, you don't follow the example 
of your great Maſter, who was humbly content to ride 
upon an a/s, Why really, Sir, replied the parſon, the kin 
has made ſo many 4ſt juftices, that an honeſt 3 
can hardly find one to ride, if he had a miad to it. 

A great deal of company being at dinner at a gentleman's 
houſe, where a ſilver ſpoon was laid at the ſide of every 
plate, one of the company watching for a convenient 
opportunity, as he thought, ſlid one of them into his 
pocket; but being obſerved more narrowly than he was 
aware of, the gentleman who ſat oppoſite him, took up 
another, and ſtuck it into the button-hole of His boſom ; 
which the maſter of the houſe perceiving, aſked him in goed 
humour, What was his fancy for that? Why, ſaid he. 
I thought every man was to have one, becauſe I ſaw that 
gentleman, over againſt me, put on- into his pocket. 

The ducheſs of Newcaſtle, who wrote plays and ro- 
mances, in king Charles the Second's time, aſked biſhop 
Wilkins, How ſhe could get up to the world in the moon, 
which he had diſcovered ; for as the journey muſt needs 
be very long, there would be no poſſibility of going through 
it, without reſting on the way ? Oh, madam, ſaid the biſhop, 
your grace has built ſo many caffles in the air, that you 
cannot. want a place to bait at. ; 

An old man who had married a 2 complained 
to a friend, how unhappy he had always been: When I was 
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Young, ſaid he, I went abroad for want of @ wif? ; and now 
am old, my wife goes abroad for want of @ hu/band. 

A rich farmer's fon, who had been bred at the Univerſity, 
coming home to vilithis father and mother, they being one 
night at ſupper on a couple of fowls, he told them, that 
by Logic and Arithmetic, he could prove thoſe two fowls 
to be three. Well, let us hear, ſaid the old man; Why, 
this cried the ſcholar is one, and this continued he, is two, 
two and one you know make three. Since you have made 
it out ſo well, anſwered the old man, your mother ſhall 
have the fr fowl, I will have the. /econd, and the tbird 
you may keep to yourſelt for your great learning. 

A gentleman who had a ſuit in Chancery, was called 
upon by his counſel to put in his anſwer, for fear of incur- 
ring contempt. And why, faid the gentleman is not my 
anſwer put in? How ſhould I draw your anſwer, cried 
the lawyer, till I know what you can ſwear ? Pox on your 
ſcruples, replied the client, prithee do your part as 4 
lawyer, aud draw a ſufficient anſwer, and let me alone to 
do the part of 2 gentleman, and ſwear to it. | 

A country laſs, with a pail of milk on her head, going to 
market, was reckoning all the way, what ſhe might make 
of it. This wilk, ſaid ſhe, will bring me ſo much money, 
that money will buy ſo many eggs, thoſe eggs ſo many 
chickens, N the ſox's leave, thoſe chickens will make - 
me miſtreſs of a pig, and that pig may grow a fat hog, and 
| when I have fold that, I may — cow and calf: and then, 
ſays ſhe, comes a ſweetheart, perhaps a farmer ; bim I mar- 
ry, and my neighbours will ſay, How do you do, goody 
Such-a-one ? and I'll anſwer,- Thank you, neighbour, how 
do you? But may be my ſweetheart may be a yeoman, and 
then it will be, How do you do, Mrs. Such-a-one ? I'll ſay, 
Thank you. Qb, but ſuppok I ſhould marry a gentleman; 
then they'll ſay, Your ſeryant, madain ; but then I'll toſs up 
my head, and ſay nothing. Upon the ſudden tranſport of 
this thought, and with the motion of her head, down came 
the milk, which put an end at once to her fine ſcheme of her 
eggs, her chickens, her pig, her hog, and her huſband. ' 

aniel Purcell, who was a Nonjuror, was telling a friend 

of his, when king George the firſt landed at Greenwich, 

that he had a full view of him, Then, ſaid his friend, 

vou know him by fight? Yes, replied Daniel, I think I know 
him, but I cannot car to him. 1 F. 

2 An 
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An Engliſhman going into one of the French ordinaries 
in Soho, and finding a large diſh of ſoup with about half a 
pound of mutton in the middle of it, began to pull of his 
ig, his ſtock, and then his coat ; at which one of the mon- 
ſieurs, being much ſurpriſed, aſked him what he was going 
to do? Why, monſieur, (aid he, I mean to ſtrip, that I may 
ſwim through this ocean of porridge, to yon little iſland of 
mutlon. 


A countryman driving an aſs by St. James's gate one 


day, which being dull and reſtive, he was forced to beat it 
very much ; a gentleman coming out of the gate, chid the 
fellow for uſing his beaſt ſo cruelly ; Oh, dear, Sir, ſaid the 
countryman, Iam glad to find my 2/5 has a friend at court. 

A lady perceiving her maid to be with child, -aſked her, 
Who was the father of it ? Indeed, madam, ſaid the, my 
maſter. And where did he get it ? ſaid the lady, In your 
chamber, madam, anſwered the other, after you were gone 
to bed, And why did not you cry outÞ ſaid the lady, 
Indeed madam, replied the other, I made no v, for fear 
of awaking vu. 

One Iriſhman meeting another, aſked, What was become 
of their old acquaintance, Patrick Murphy ? Arrah, now, 
dear honey, anſwered the other, poor Patty was condemned 
to be hanged ; but he ſaved his life by dying in @ priſen. 

Another Iriſhman, getting on a high mettled horſe, it 
ran away with him, upon which, one of his companions 
called to him to ſtop him; Arrah, honey, cried he, how 
can I do that, when I have got no urs. 

An honeſt Welch carpenter, coming out of Cardigan. 
ſhire, got work in Briſto}, where, in a few months, he had 
ſaved, beſides his expences, about twelve ſhillings, and 
with this prodigious fum of money, returning -into his 
own country, when he came upon Mile Hill, he looked 
back on the town. Ah, poor Priſtow, ſaid he, if one or 
two more of hur countrymen were to give hur ſuch another 
ſhake as hur has done, it would be poor Priſtow indeed; 
© It being afked in company with my Lord Cd, whie. 
ther the piers of Weſtminſter Bridge would be of ftone or 
wood, Oh, ſaid my Lord, of fore, to be ſure, for we have 
too many wooden piers {peers} already at Weſtminſter, 


When the late lords L-ch—re and Ca——c-n had a 


rencontre in the Upper Park, the firſt coming home to 
his lady, told her what had happened, and ſaid, He 
was ſure he was touch'd by my Lord C-—n's ſword, and 
{tripping himſelf, defired her to look it he had no wound 

ce 
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bottle; I will give ſaid he, fi 
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of prick about him; upon which, the good lady, ſearching 
very diligently, told him, ſhe ſaw but ore, and that was a 
ſmall oxe, at the bottom of his belly, 

One telling Charles XII, of Sweden, juſt before the bat- 


| tle of Narva, that the enemy was three to one; I am glad 


to hear it, anſwered the king, for then there will be enough 
to ill, enough to take priſoners, and enough to run away. 
A poor ingenious lad, who was a ſurvitor at Oxford, not 
having wherewithal to buy a new pair of ſhoes, when his 
old ones were vety bad, got them capp'd at the toes, upon 
which, being banter'd by ſame of his companions, Why 


| ſhould they not be capp'd, ſaid he, Iam ſure they are fe/loxvs, 


The ſtandere by, to comfort a poor man, who lay on his 
death bed, told him, he ſhould be carried to church by 


four very proper fellows. I thank ye, ſaid he, but I had 


much rather go by elf. 
When poor Daniel Button died, one of his punning cuſ- 
tomers being at his funeral, and looking on the grave, cried. 
out, this is a more laſtiug Bu/tox hole than any made by a 
taylor. — : | 
One aſking a painter, how he could paint ſuch pretty 
faces in his pictures, and yet get ſuch homely children? 
Becauſe, ſaid he, I make the firit by day light, and the other 
in the gark. | 5 
A toping fellow Was one night making his will over his 
fty pounds to five taverners, to 
dtiok to my memory when lam dead; ten pounds to the 
Salutation for courtiers, ten pounds to the Caltle tor ſoldiers, 
ten pounds to the Mitre for parſons,ten pounds to the Horn 


for citizens, and ten pounds to the Devil tor the Lawyers. 
A A gentleman calling for ſmall beer at another gentlemans 


table, finding it very bard, gave it the ſervant again with- 


out drinking. What, ſaid the maſter of the houſe, do not 
vou like the beer? It is not to be found fault with, anſwer⸗ 


ed the other, for one ſhould never ſpeak ill of the gead. 
Some men and their Wives, who all lived in the ſame 
Kreet, and on the ſame ſide of the way, being Notre making 
at a neighbour's houſe, ſaid one of the huſbands, It is re- 
ted that all the men in our row. are cuckolds. but one, 
Bis wife ſoon after being a little thoughtia}, What makes 


you ſo ſad, my dear? ſaid het huſnand, I hape you are not 


offended 


4 . 
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offended at what I ſaid ? No, replied ſhe, I am only con« 
ſidering who that can be in our row that is not a cuckold, 

A certzin lord, who had a termagant wife, and at the 
ſame time a chaplain who was a tolerable poet, my lord 
deſired him to write him a copy of verſes on a ſhrew. I can- 
not imagine, ſaid the parſon, why your lordſhip ſhould 
want a copy, who have ſo good an original. 

A parſon in his ſermon having vehemently inveighed 
againſt uſury, aud ſaid, that lending money upon uſe was 
as great a fin as wilful murder; having ſometime after an 
occaſion to borrow twenty pounds himſelf, and coming to 
one of his pariſhioners” with that intent, the other aſked 
him, if he would have him guilty of a crime he had ſpoke 
fo much againſt, and lend out money upon uſe, No, ſaid 
the parſon, I would have you lend it gratis. Ay, replied 
the other, but in my opinion, if lending money upon uſe 
be as bad as wilfel murder, lending it gratis, can little 
better than felo-der/e. 

A gentleman ta king of his travels, a lady in company 
ſaid ſhe had been a great deal farther, and ſeen more coun- 
tries than he, Nay, then madam, replied the gentleman, as 
travellers, we may lie together by authority. , 
One afk'd his friend, Why he, being ſo proper a man 
himſelf, had married ſo ſmall a wife. Why friend, ſaid he, 
I thovght you had known, that of all evi/s we ſhould 
chooſe the leaſt, | | 

A gentleman threatening to go to law, was diſſuaded 
from it by his friends, who deſired him to conſider, for the 
law was chargeable ; I don't care, replied the other, I will 
not conſider, Iwill go to law, Right, faid his friend, for 
if you go to law, I am ſure you don't conſider, - 

One good houſewife, who was a notable woman at turn» 
ing and torturing her old rags, was recommending her dyet 
to another, as an excellent fellow in his way, That's impoſ- 
ſible, ſaid the other, for J hear he is a great drunkard, and 
beats his wife, and runs in every body's debt. What then 
{aid the firlt, he may never be the worſe dyer for all theſe 
things, No, anſwer'd the other, can you imagine ſo bad a 
lier can die well. | | | 

A wench ſwearing a baſtard child to a gentleman in the 
country, the juſtice having a reſpect ſor the gentJeman's la. 
dy, took upon him to joke the gentleman, and aſk'd him, 


why he would deäle his marriage bed 8 There was no 8:4 
in 


: 
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in the.caſe, anſwered the gentleman, good Mr, Juſtice, for 


it was done in a fell. | 


One wiſhed a young married man joy, for ſhe heard his 
wife was quick already, Ay, faid he, guick indeed, for [ 


have been married but ſix months, and ſhe was brought to 

bed yeſterday, | l a 
A poor fellow, who growing rich on a ſudden, from a 

very mean and beggarly condition, taking great ſtate upon 


him, was met one day by one of his poor acquaintance who 


accoſted him in a very humble manner, but having no no- 
tice taken of him, cried out, it is no great wonder that you 
ſhould not know me, when you have forgot yourſelf. | 

A country fellow getting into a gentleman's orchard one 
night, with the deſign of robbing a mulberry-tree, had not 
been long init, before one of the men and one of the maids 
came juſt under the place where he was, which made him 
lay as ſnug as he could, till the buſineſs they came about 


was over, when the maid began to give vent to her fears which 


the fury of her appetite would not admit of her thoughts be- 


fore; John, ſaid ſhe, now you have had your filthy will, 


what if I ſhould prove with child, who will take care of jt? 
there is one above, replied John, I hope will provide for it. 


Is there fo? ſaid the countryman, but I'd have you to know 
that if I provide for any baſtards, it ſhall be for one of my 
own begetting, a | 


Marcus Livius, who was governor of Tarentum, when 
Hannibal took it, being envious to ſee ſo much honour 


done to Fabius Maximus, ſaid one day in open ſenate, that 
it was himſelf, not Fabius Maximus, that was the cauſe of 


retaking the city of Tarentum. Fabius ſaid ſmilingly, In- 
deed thou ſpeakeſt true, for had'ſt thou not loſt it, I ſhould 
never have retaken it. 

One aſking another, which way a man might uſe tobacco 
to have any benefit from it; by ſetting up a ſhop to ſell it, 
ſaid he, for certainly there is no profit to be had from it 
any other way. | | 

The ſame wag, an arch one to be ſure, ſaid taylors were 
like woodcocks, for they got their ſuſtenance by long 67/11, 

Ben Johnſon being one night at the Devil tavern, there 
was a country gentleman in the company, who interrupted 


all other diſcourſe, with an account of his land and tene- 


ments; at laſt Ben, unable to bear it longer, ſaid to _ 
& 98” | | what 
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what ſignifies your dirt and clods to us, where you have one 
acre of land I have ten acres of wit. Have yau ſo, ſaid the 
countryman, good Mr, Wiſeacre ? This unexpected repar- 
tee from the clown,ſtruck Ben quite mute for a time, Why, 
how now, Ben, faid one of the company, you ſeem to' be 
quite ung; I never was ſv prick'd by a hobnail before, re- 
lied he. P | | 
8 A taylor ſent his bill to a lawyer for money: the lawyet 
bid the boy tell his maſter, that he was not running away, 
but very buſy at che time; the boy comes again, and teils 
him he muſt have the money. Did'ſt tell thy maſter, ſaid the 
lawyer, that I was not running away ? yes fir, anſwer'd the 
boy, but he bade me tell you that he wa,. 

A certain ancient ducheſs having had a preſent made to 
her of a fine ſtallion, going the next day into her Rable-yard, 
ordered him to be brought out for her to ſee, and then 
would needs have a mare brought to him, the groom aſked 
her which? Old Beſs, ſaid ſhe; Lord, madam, anſwer'd the 
groom, that will be to little purpoſe ; Old Beſs is too old 
to be with foal, No matter tor that, cry'd the, it will ye- 
freſs the poor old creature. 

A ſmart fellow thinking to ſhew his wit one night at the 
tavern, called to the drawer, Here, Mercury, ſaid he, take 
away this bottle full of emptineſs, Said one of the company 
do you ſpeak that, Jack, of your own head. ; 

n extravagaut young fellow, rallying a frugal country 
ſquire, who had a good eſtate, and ſpent but little of it, 
ſaid, among other things, I'll warrant you that plate but- 
ton'd ſuit was your great grandfather's, Yes, faid the other 
and I have my grandfather's land, too. 

A gentleman having ſent for his carpenter's ſervant to 
knock a nail or two in his Rudy, the fellow, after he had 

done, he ſcratch'd his ears, and ſaid, he hoped the gentle- 
man would give him ſomething to make him drink. Make 
you drink, ſaid the gentleman, there's a pickled herring for 
you,and if that won't make you drink, Ill give you another, 

A young (29x L2H having got his neighbour's maid, . 
with child, the maſter, a grave man, came to expoſtulate 
with him about it, Sir, ſays he, I wonder how you could 
do ſo, Prythee, where is the wonder, ſaid the other, if the. 
had got me with child, you might have wonder'd indeed, 

Alphonſo, king of Naples, ſent a Moor, Who had been 
his captive a long time to Barbary, with a conſiderable ſum 


of 


* 
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of money to purchaſe horſes, and to return by ſuch a time. 
There was about the king, a buffoon, or jeſter, who had a 
table book, wherein he uſed to regiſter any remarkable ab- 
ſurdity that happened at court; the day the Moor was diſ- 
patched to Barbaty, the ſaid jeſter waiting on the king at 
ſupper, the king called for bis table book, in which the 
Jeſter kept a regular journal of abſurdities. The king took 
the book and read, how Alphonſo, king of Naples, had ſent 
Beltram the Moor, who had been a long time his priſoner, 
to Morocco, his own country, with ſo many thouſand. 
crowns to buy horſes. The king turned to the jeſter, and 
aſked him, Why he inſerted that? becauſe, ſaid he, I think 
de will never come back to be a priſoner again; and ſo you 
have loſt both man and money; but if he does come, ſays 
the king, then your jeſt is marr'd ; no fir, replies the baf- 
foon, for if he ſhould return, I will blot out your name, and 
put in his, for a fool. | 
A harper of the town ſeeing a country gentleman fit 
alone at an inn, and thinking ſomething might be made ß 
him, he went and ſat near him, and took the liberty to 
drink to him Having thus introduced himſelf, he called for 
a paper of tobacco, and ſaid, Do you ſmoke, fir, Yes, ſays 
the gentleman, gravely, any one that has a deſign upon me. 
A certain countty farmer was obſeryed never to be in a 
if good humour when he was hungry; for this reaſon, his wite 
4 was careful to watch the time of his coming home, and al. 
| ways have dinner ready on the table. One day he ſurprized *© 
q her, and ſhe had only time to ſet a meſs of broth ready for 
| | him, who ſoon according to cuſtom, began to open his pipes 
3 and maundering over his broth, forgetting what he was 
| about, burnt his mouth to fome purpoſe; the good wife, 
ſeeing him in that ſputtering condition, comforted him as 
follows, See what it is now, had you kept your breath to 
cool your pottage, you had not burnt your mouth, John, 
The ſame woman taking up dinner once upon a Sunday, 
it happened that the liquoriſh plough-boy, who lay under 
a ſtrong and violent temptation, pinch'd off the corner of a 
lumb dumpling, which his dame eſpying, in a great rage, 
aid the wooden ladle over his pite, ſaying, Can't you ſtay? 
frrab, till your betters are ſerv'd before you; the boy, 
clapping his hand to his head, and ſeeing the blood come, 
tis very hard, ſaid he, fo it is, firrah, ſaid ſhe, or it had 


not broke my ladle. 
8 | Three 
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Three gentlemen being at a tavern, whoſe names were 
Moore, Strange, and Wright, ſaid the laſt, there is hut one 
cuckold in company, and that is Strange; Yes, anſwer'd 
Strange, there is one Moore, Ay, ſaid Moore, that's Wright, 

A Scotch bag piper travelling to Ireland, opened his wal- 
let by a wood fide,-and ſat dowirto dinner: no ſooner had 
he ſaid grace, but three wolves came about him, to one he 
threw bread, to another meat, till his provender was all 
gone, at length he took up his bag pipes, and began to 
play, at which the wolves ran away. The deel ſaw me, ſaid 
Sawney, an I had kenn'd you lea'd mafic ſa weel, you ſhould 
have haen it before dinner, | 

Metullus Nepos, aſking Cicero, the Roman orator, in 2 
ſcoffing manner, Who was his father? Cicero replied, thy 
-mother has made that queſtion harder for thee to anſwer. 

The archduke of Auſtria having been forced to raile the 
fiege of a town called Grave, in Holland, and to retreat pri- 
-vately in the night, queen Elizabeth ſaid to his ſecretary 
here, What your maſter is riſen from the grave, without 
ſound of trumpet, - | 
Soon after the death of a great officer, who was judged 
to have been no great advancer of the king's affairs, the 
king ſaid to his ſoliciter Bacon, who was a kinſman to that 
lord: now, Bacon, tell me truly, what ſay you of your 
couſin ? Bacon anſwer'd, ſince your majeſty charges me ta 
ſpeak, Iwill deal plainly with you, and give you ſuch a 
character of him, as though I was to write his tory. I 
do think he was no fit counſellor-w have made your affairs 
better, yet he was fit to have kept them from growing 
worſe, O! my ſoul, quoth the king, in the firſt thou ſpeak- 
eſt like a true man, and in the latter like a kin/max. 


The ſame king, in one of his progreſſes, aſk'd, how far it 


was to ſuch a town ? They told him fix miles and a half, 
he alighted out of his coach, and went under the ſhoulder 
of one of the led horſes, when ſome aſked him, what he 
meant ? I muſt ſtalk, ſaid he, for yonder town is ſhy, and 
flies me. 

Lawyers and chambermaids, ſaid a young fellow, are like 
Balaam's aſs, they never ſpeak, unleſs they ſee an angel. 


One being at his wife's funeral, and the bearers going 


pretty quick along, he cry'd out to them, Don't go fo faſt ; 
what need we make a toil of a pleaſure. 

A country *{quire being in company with his miſtreſs and 

| F wanting 
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wanting his ſervant, cried out, Where is this blockhead? 
Upon your fexlders, ſaid the lady. 

A philoſopher being aſk'd why learned men frequented 
rich men's houſes, but rich men ſeldom viſted the learned ? 

anſwered, that the firſt know what they want, but the lat- 
ter do not. 

Among the articles exhibited to king Henry by the Iriſh, 
againſt the earl of Kildare, the laſt concluded thus, - And 
finally, all Ireland cannot rule the earl. Then, ſaid the king 
the earl ſhall rule all Ireland, and ſo made him deputy. 

Some divines make uſe of their fathers and councils as 
beaus do of their canes, not for ſupport or defence, but 
mere ſhew and ornament, Is not one good argument worth 
a thouſand citations ? 'T'o quote St. Gregory, St. Auſtin, 
or any rubic ſaint, to prove any ſuch important truth as 
this; That virtue is commendable, and all exceſs to be 
avoided, is like ſending for the ſheriff to come with his poſſe 
commitatus, to diſperle a few boys that are robbing an 
orchard, 

A young fellow being told that his miſtreſs was married: 
to' convince him of it, the young gentleman who told him, 
ſaid he had ſeen the bride and bridegroom. Prithee, faid 
the forſaken ſwain, do not call them by thoſe names: I can- 
Not bear to hear them. Shall I call them dog and cat? an- 
ſwered the other. Oh, no, for heavens ſake, replied the 


firſt, that ſounds ten times more like pan and wife than 
the other, 


— A (ea officer, who, for his courage in a former engage- 


ment, where he had loſt his leg, had been preferred to the 
command of a good ſhip : In the heat of the next engage- 
ment, a cannon ball took off his wooden deputy, ſo that he 
fell upon the deck, A ſeaman, thinking he had been freſh 
wounded, called out fora ſurgeon, No, no, ſaid the cap- 
tain, the carpenter avil/ do. | 

A gentleman ſaying he had bought the ſtockings he had 
on, in Wales. Really, Sir, anſwered another, [| thought lo, 
for they ſeem to be Well-choſe, i. e. Welch-hoſe, 

A nobleman, in a certain king's reigo, being appointed 
groom of the ſtole, his majeſly took notice to him of the 
odd ſort of perukes he uſed to wear, and defired that he 
would now get ſomething that was graver, and more ſuita« 
ble to his age, and the high office he had conferred on him. 
The next Sunday his lordſhip appeared at court in a very 
decent peruke, which being obſerved by another noble- 
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man, famous for the art of punning, he came to him, and 
told him, that he was obliged to alter his /acks now he had 
got the 1c.“ a 

The late fir Robert Henley, having received a commiſ- 
ſion, conſtituting him captain of the Eleanor fire-ſhip, was 
the ſame evening paſſing home, when a fine madam meet- 
ing him in the ſtreet, earneſtly intreated the favour of a glaſs 
of wine. The baronet curling her for a filly whore, ſaid, he 
was well content with one fre pip in one day. | 

A gentleman named Ball being about to purchaſe a cor - 
netcy in a regiment of horſe, was preſented to the colonel. 
for approbation, who being a nobleman, declared he did 
not like the name, and would have no Balls in his regi- 
ment.: Nor powder, neither, ſaid the gentleman, if your 
tordſhip could help it. 

Two Iriſhmen having travelled on foot from Cheſter to 
Barnet, were confoundedly tired and fatigued with their 
journey, and the more ſo, when they were told they had 
ſtill about ten miles to London, By my ſhoul and St. Pat» 
rick, cries one of them, it is but five miles a piece, let us 
e'en walk on, 

Fot a king to engage his people in a war, to carry off 
every little humour in the ſtate, is like a phyſician's order» 
ing his patient to be fluxed for a pimple. 

A country fellow being ſent to a notorious bawdy houſe, 
formerly in Saliſbury court, and having forgot his errand, 
when he came into the neighbourhood, he ſaid he wanted 
a Bedfordſhire woman, but had forgot her name — Forgot 
her name? faid one, then who the devil ſhould tell you 
any thing of her ? Now you name the devil, faid the fel- 
low, you have brought it into my head: it is the fign. of 
the angel, Nay, anſwered another, if you had named the | 
devil at firſt we had ſent you thither, | 

A Certain lord would fain have perſuaded a dependant 
on his lordſhip to marry his caſt off miſtreſs, For though, 
ſays he, ſhe has been a little uſed, when ſhe has got a good 
Huſband ſhe may turn, Ay, but my lord, replied che other, 
ſhe has been ſo much uſed, that I fear ſhe i: not worth turning. 
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An amorous young fellow, who deſign'd a favour to Ries 
neighbour's wife, the chambermaid came running in, and 
told them her maſter was at the door. 'Sdeath, ſaid he cane 
not I get through the parlour window, No replied the girl, 
there are ſome iron bars; but if you'll run up three pair of 
ſtairs, you may jump out of the garret window e enough. 

Mr. Pope being at dinner with a noble duke, had his own 
ſervant in livery, waiting on him: The duke aſk'd him, why 
he, that eat moſtly at other people's tables, ſhould be ſuch a 
fool as to keep a fellow in livery only to laugh at him r 
*Tis true, anſwer'd the poet, he kept but one to laugh at 
him,] but his grace had the honor to keep a dozen, 

An Iriſh fellow vaunting of bis birth and family, affir» 
med, That when he came firſt to England, he made ſuch a 
figure, that the bells rang through all the towns he paſled to 
London: Ay, ſaid a gentleman in company, I ſuppoſe 
that was becauſe you came up in a waggon with a bel] team. 

One meeting an old acquaintance, whom the world had 
frown'd upon a little, aſked him, Where helived ? Where 
T live, ſaid he, I don't know, but I tarve down towards 
Mapping, and that way. 

Two country attornies overtaking a waggoner on the 
road, and thinking to break a joke upon him, aſk'd him, 
Why his fore horſe was ſo fat and the reſt ſo lean ? The 
waggoner knowing them to be limbs of the law, anſwer'd 
them. That his fore horſe was his laguyer, and the reſt were 
His clients, 

An old bawd being carried before Juſtice M-, for 
keeping a diſorderly houſe, ſtrongly denied all that was 
Charged upon her; Houſewife ! houſewife! ſaid the juſ- 
tice, how have the aſſurance to deny it, you do keep a 
bawdy houſe, and I will maintain it. Will you ? reply'd 
the old lady, the Lord bleſs you! Ialways heard you were 
a kind hearted gentleman. 

At a cauſe tried at the King's Bench, a witneſs was pro- 
duced who had a very red noſe, and one of the couuſel, an 
im pudent fellow, being deſirous to put him out of counte- 
nance called out to him, after he was ſworn, Well let's 
Hear what you have to ſay with your copper noſe; Why, 
Sir, ſaid he, by the oath 1 have taken, I would not ex- 
change my copper noſe for your brazen face. 

A gentleman in the country who had three daughters, 


diſcourſing one evening on rural affairs, and the nature of 
vegetation, 
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vegetation, aſk'd one of his daughters what plant or her 
ſhe thought grew the faſteſt ? tne young lady replied, aſpa- 
ragus. Then he aſk'd the ſecond, ſhe anſwer'd a pompien or 
gourd, and when the ſame queſtion was put to the youngeſt 
ſhe replied, The pommel of a ſaddle ; which very much ſur- 

riſing the father, be deſired to know what ſhe meant, and 

ow ſhe could make it out? Why ſaid ſhe, when I was one 
day riding behind our John, the way being ſo rough that 
I was afraid I ſhould fall off, he cry'd, Miſs, put your hand 
round my wailt, and lay hold of the pommel of the ſaddle; 
and I am ſure, papa, when I firſt took hold of it, it was not 
much bigger than my finger, and in leſs than a minute, it 
was thicker than my wriſt, 

A gentleman having received ſome abuſe in paſſing 
through one of the Inns of Chancery, from ſome of the 
impudent clerks, he was adviſed to complain to the Princi- 
pal, which he did accordingly; and coming before him, ac - 
colted him in the following manner; I have been groſly 
abuſed here by ſome of the raſeals of this hauſe, and underflanding 
you are the Principal, am come to acquaint you, with it 

An old roundhead in Oliver's time, complaining of ſome 
heavy rain that fell, ſaid a cavalier ſtanding by, What un- 

reaſonable fellows you roundheads are, who will neither be 
pleaſed when God rains, nor when the king reigns. 

An old cavalier told a great rumper, that he ſaw his maſ- 
ter Oliver hanged, and Le ſtunk damnably. Ay, ſaid the 

laſt, no doubt but he ſtenk after he had been dead ſo long, 
but he would have made you ſtink if he bad been alive. 

A young curate, with more pertneſs than wit, or learn- 
ing, being aſked in company, How he came to take it iuto 
his head to enter into the miniſtry of the church? Becauſe, 
ſaid he, the Lord hath need of me, That may be, replied 
a gentleman preſent, for I have often read, that the Lord 
had need of an a/4. | 

A very ignorant, but very foppiſh young fellow going 
into a bookſeller's ſhop with a relation, who went thither to 
buy ſomething he wanted, ſeeing his couſin look into a par- 
ticular book, and ſmile, aſked him, What there was in that 
book that made him ſmile ? Why, anſwered the other, this 
book is dedicated to you couſin Jack : Is it ſo? ſaid he, 
pray let me ſee it, for I never knew before, that I had ſuch 
an hogour done to me : Upon which, taking it into his 
hands, he found it to be Perkin's Catechiſm, dedicated to 


all zgnoraut perſons. - 
F © There- 
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There was a ſhort time when Mr, Handel, netwithſtand- 
ing his merit, was deſerted, and his opera at the Hay- 
Market neglected almoſt by every body but his m, for 
tha: of porp ra at Lincoln's»inn-fields ; at this time another 
nubleinan {k'd the earl of C==d if he would go one night to 
the opera: my lord, aſk'd which ? Oh! to that in the Hay- 
market, anſwered the other, No, my lord, ſaid the earl, I 
have no occaſion fora private audience of his m=y to 
night. 

. ſcholars on a time, going to ſteal conies, by the 
way they warn'd a novice amongſt them to make no noiſe, 
for fear of ſpoiling their game; but he no ſooner eſpy'd 
ſome, but he cried out aloud, Ecce conniculi multi, Where- 
upon the conies ran with all ſpeed into their burrows: upon 
which his fellows chiding him; Who the devil, ſays he, 
would have thought that conies underſtood Latin ? 

A fellow and a wench being taken in comical circum- 
ſtances in a pound, and brought before a juſtice of peace ; 


but both averring their innocence, the juſtice called the 


wench aſide, and promiſed her, it ſhe would confeſs, ſhe 
ſhould go free for that ſact; upon which ſhe owned the truth 
and the fellow was ſent to priſon: But upon taking her 


leave, the juſtice called the wench batk-again, and aſk'd her, 


What the. fellow gave her ? If it pleaſe your worſhip, ſaid 
ſhe, Half a crown, Truly, woman, anſwered he, that does 


not pleaſe me; and though for the fact you have confeſs'd, 


I have acquited you, as I promiſed, yet I muſt commit you 
for ſuch extortion, as taking half a crown in the pound. 
One Was joking with a lawyer for tarrying ſo long from 


his wife upon the circuit, ſaying, in his abſence ſhe might 


want due benevolence : 1 ſhall give her uſe for that, an- 
ſwered the lawyer, at my return ; and put the caſe any one 
ow'd you fifty pounds, would you not rather have it in a 


lump, than ſhilling by ſhilling ? It is true replied the other, 
moſt people would; but it would vex you if your wife ſhould. 


wart a Gilling in your abſence, and be forced to borrony it. 
A drunken fellow having ſold all his goods to maintain 


himſelf at his pot, except his feather bed, at laſt made away | 


with that too; when being reproved for it by ſome of his 


friends; Why, faid he, I am very well, thank God, and 


why ſhould I teep my bed. 


An old lady meeting a Cambridge man, aſked him, Ho- 


her nephew behaved himſelf; Truly, madam, ſays he, he's 
a brave 
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2 brave fellow, and ticks cloſe to Catherine Halls. I vow, 
ſaid ſhe, I fear'd as much, he was always hankering after 


the wenches from a boy. : 
A gentleman being arreſte d for a pretty large ſum of mo» 


ney, ſent to an acquaintance, who had often profeſſed a a 


great friendſhip for him, to beg he would bail him; the 
other told him, That he had promis'd never to be bail for. 
any body, but with much kindneſs ſaid, ll tell you what 
you may do, you may get ſomebody elſe if you can, 

In a town where there had been a remarkable ſlaughter 
of maidenheads, and as great a propagation of horns, by a 
ſmall body of red coats, which had been quartered there; 
one was ſaying, That he wondered why the women were 
ſo fond of ſoldiers ? Phoo, ſays another, I dont wonder at 
it; the gentlemen in red, and their brethren in Slact have 
for many ages been in poſſeſſion of the ſex; the latter, on 
account of their ſecrecy, and the other from the heroic per- 
formances they may expect from them, In fine, adds he, 
Women are like mackarel, bait but a hook with a piece of 


. Fearlet clath, and you infallibly take them. 


When King Charles the Firit was in great anxiety about 
ſigning the warrant for the earl of Strafford's execution, 
ſaying, It was next to death to part with ſo able a miniſter, 
and fo loyal a ſubject, a certain favourite of the king's, 
ſtanding by, ſoon reſolved his majeſty, by telling him, 
That in ſach an exigence, a man had better part with his 


crutch, than his leg. . 
Some rattling young fe lows from London, putting into 


a country inn, ſeeing a plain rough hewn farmer there; 
ſays one of them, You ſhall ſee me, dumb ſound that 


countryman: So, coming up to him, he gives his hat a 


twitl round, ſaying there's half. a- crown for you, country» - 


man. The former after recovering a little from his furs 
priſe, reared his oaken towel, and ſurveying him very 
gravely, gave him two very handſome drubs on the 'ſhouk 
der, ſaying, I thank you for your kindneſs, friend, there? 
two ſhillings of your money again, | | 
One of the aforeſaid rattling blades having been once a 
little kick'd for his impertinence, demanded of his benetac- 
tor, with a biuff tace, whether he was in earneſt, or not ? 


— — — 


* The name of a college in that univerſity. 
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Yes, faith, ſaid the other, in very good earneſt, laying his 


hand on his ſwo1d—Say you ſo, replied he, I'm glad of 


that with all my heart, for 7 don't like ſueb jets. | 

A poet going over Lincoln's Inn fields, one, who pre- 
tended to be a poor maimed foldier, begged his charity. 
The poet aſked him by what authority be went a begging ? 
I have a licence for it, anſwered the ſoldier. Licence, ſaid 
the poet; /ice thou may'ſ have, but ſenſe thou caw'ſt have 
none, to beg of a poet. | | | 

At the maſquerade in the Haymarket, one appearing in 
the habit of a biſhop, another, for the jeſt's ſake, bowed 
his knee to aſk a bleſſing. The former, laying his hand on 
his head, very demurely ſaid, Prithee, rife, there's nothing 
in it, indeed, friend. 

A certain humourous old knight, named Sir Sampſon, 
thinking to recommend himſelf to the favour of a fine lady, 
in the way of marriage, ſaid in the concluſion of his com- 
pliments, Oh! madam, we Sampſons were ſtrong dogs from 
the beginning, Take care, Sir Sampſon, replied the young 
lady, remember the ſtrongeſt of your name pulled an old 
houſe over his head. | 

A parſon thinking to banter an honeſt quaker, aſked him, 
Where his religion was before George Fox's time? Where 
thine was, ſays the quaker, before Harry Tudor's time. 
Now.thou haſt been free with ge, added the quaker, pray 
let me aſk thee a queſtion Where was Jacob going when he 
was turned of ten years of age? Canſt thou tell that? No, 
ſaid the parſon, nor you neither, I believe, Yes I can, 
replied the Quaker, he was going into his e/eventh year, 
was he not? 

A merchantin London having bought a pretty eſtate in 
Surrey, and afte;wards two or three more felds adjoining 


to it, a perſon ſpeaking of his purchaſe to a friend, ſaid, he 


did not think Mr. Such-a-on2 had been in circumſtances - 
to make fo large a purchaſe, O! dear, ſaid the other, you 
don't knew how conſiderable a. man he is; why ſince he 
bought that eſtate in Surrey, he has bought Moor-fieldr,- 
That muſt be a great purchaſe, indeed, replied. the other, 

. The old eariof B. d, one of the moſt facetious men of 
his time, being once in. waiting at court, made an excuſe 
one morning to leave the king, aſſuring his majeſty he 
would be back to wait on him before twelve o'clock, 


there being great occaſion for his attendance, The king 


had enquired. for him ſeveral times, hie lordſhip having 
| : exceeded 
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excoeded his time; at length he came, and going to the 
clock in the drawing room, heard it ſtrike one; at which, 
being a little enraged, he up with his cane, and broke the 
glaſs of the clock. The king aſked him afterwards, What 
made him break the clock? I am ſure, ſays my lord, your 
majeſty won't be angry when you hears Prithee, ſaid the 
king, What was it? Why, blood, my liege, the clock 
ſtruck firſt, | | | 

Emilia, ſays one, give her her due, has the beſt reputa- 
tidn of any young woman in town, who has beauty enough 
to provoke detrattion, I grant you, replies another, her 
virtue and diſcretion are ſufficient to- keep her from being 
corrupted by any thing but a huſband. How! a huſband, 
ſays the former. Yes, @ huſband, anſwered the othrr..L 
have known many a woman make a difficulty of loſing e 
naidenbead, who have made none afterwards of making @ 
cuckold, 

A country woman being ſick, bequeathed her ſow with 
pig to the parſon, who, thinking ſhe would hardly recover, 
came ſoon after, and took the ſow away, The good wife 
recovering, aſked for her ſow, and being told the parſon ſhe 
had left it to, came when ſhe was very bad, and had taken 
her away, Bleſs us, ſays ſhe, the par/on is worſe than the 
devil, for one may call upon him twenty times to take one 
before he'll do it, but I did but once bid the par/on take 
my ſow, and he feiched her immediately, | | | 

Queen Elizabeth ſeeing a gentleman in her garden, who 
had not felt the effect of her favours ſo ſoon as he exe 
pected, looking out of her window, ſaid to him in Italian, 
What does a man think of Sir Edward, when he thinks of 
nothing? After a little pauſe, he anſwered, He thinks, 
madam, of a woman's promi. The queen ſhrunk in her 
head, but was heard to ſay, Well, Sir Edward, I muſt not 
confuteyou: Anger n.akes dull men witty, but it keeps 
them poor, . 
A lady, whoſe beauty was very much upon the deeline, 

having ſent her picture to a gentleman that was to come a 
wooing to her, bid her chambermaid, when ſhe was coming 
to dreſs her, take care in repairing her decays a little, or 
ſhe ſhould not look like her picture. I warrant you, ma- 
dam, ſays ſhe, laying on the Bavarian Ted, a little art once 
made your picture like you, row a litile of the ſame art 
ſhall make you like your piture=your picture muſt fit to 


Ou. , | 
E | A beautiful 
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young fellow came to him fog a beeſom upon traſt, to whom 
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A beautiful young lady, but extremely fanciful and hu- 
mourous, being on the point of reſigning herſelf into the 
arms of her lover, began fo enter on the conditions that ſhe 
expected ſhould be obſerved after the articles were figned 
and executed. Among the reſt, ſays ſhe, poſitively, I will 
he in bed as long as I pleaſe in the morning: With al! my 
_ madam, ſays he, provided I may get up when I 
PICAICs . 
A termagant ſempſtreſs coming to dun à young fellow 


a at his lodgings, where he was terribly afraid to have his 


landlady hear, ſhe began to open her quail pipes at a great 
rate, but was preſently ſeized with a fit of coughing, 
Lord, ſays ſhe, I have got ſuch a cold I can hardly ſpeak, 


Nay, as to that, ſays he, I don't care how ſoftly you ſpeak, 


Don”: tell me of ſpeaking ſoftly, ſays ſhe, let me have my 
money, or I'M take the law of you.— Do, ſays he, then 

ou'll be forced to hold your tongue, for the law allows no- 
ody to fcold in their own cauſe. 


One who had married a light-heeled wife; inflead of an 


innocent country girl, which he took her for, was ſeverely 
rallied, upon the diſcovery, by his acquaintance, Among 


the reſt, a young lady having been very ſevere with him, he 


called to her lover, who was preſent, ſaying, Sir, take off 
your waſp, I'll have a fly-flap elſe.— Vou'll have occaſion 
for it, ſays ſhe, your wife has been blown upon; 

Some perſons talking of a fine lady that had many ſuit- 


ors, Well, ſays one of them, you may talk of this great 


man, and that great man, of this lord, and t'other knight; 
but I know a fellow without a foot of eſtate, that will carry 
her before them all. Pho, damme, that's impoſlible, ſays 
another, unleſs you mean her coachman, 

Count Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's time, ſent a complimentto the Lord- St, Alban's, 


whom he lived in no good terms with, wiſhing him a merry 


Eaſter.— My lord thanked the meſſenger, and ſaid, he 
could not requite the count bettzr than by wiſhing him a 
good paſs-over, 

Sir Francis Bacon was wont to ſay of a paſſionate man, 
who ſuppreſs'd his anger, that he thought worſe than he 
ſpoke, and of an angry man, that would vent his paſſion in 
words, That he ſpoke worſe than he thought, 

He was likewiſe wont to commend much the advice of a 
plain old man at Buxton, who ſold brooms. A proud lazy 


the 
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the old man ſaid, Friend, haſt thou no money? Borrow of 
thy back, and of thy belly, they'll never aſk thee for it, I 
ſhall bedunning thee every day. . 

When recruits were railing for the late wars, a ſerjeant 
told his captain, that he had got him a very extraordinary 
man; Ay, ſays the captain, pzithee, what's he? A butcher, 
Sir, replies the ſerjeant, and your honour will have double 
— of him, for we had tao /heep-fealers in the company 

elore. N 

A harmleſs country fellow having commenced a ſuit 
againſt a gentleman that had beat down his fences, andi 
ſpoiled his corn, when the aſſizes grew near, his adverſary 
bribed his only evidence to keep out of the way, Well, 
ſays the fellow, I'm reſolved T'll up to town, and the king 
ſhall know it» The king know it, ſays his landlord, who 
was an attorney, prithee, what good will that do you, if the 
man keeps out of the way? Why, fir, ſays the poor fel- 
low, I have heard you ſay, the king could make a man & 
peer at any time, | 

To what an ebb of taſte are women fallen, that it ſhould 
be in the power of a laced coat and a feather to recommend. 
a gallantao them; taylois and perriwig-makers are become 
the bawds of the nation; that fop that has not where- 
withal by nature to move a cook-maid, ſhall by a little of 
their aſſiſtance, be able to ſubdue a counteſs. 

A lady ſeeing a tolerable pretty fellow, who by the help 
of a taylor and ſempſtreſs, had transformed himſelf into a 
beau, ſaid, What pity tis to ſee one, whom nature has made 
no fool, ſo induſtrious to paſs for an aſs ; Rather, ſays æno- 
ther, ope ſhould pity thoſe whom nature abuſes, more than 
thoſe who abufernature ; beſides the town would be robb'd 
of one half of its diverſion, if it ſhould become a crime to 
laugh at a fool, 

Of all coxcombs, the moſt intolerable in converſation is 
your fighting fool, and your opiniated wit; the one is al- 
ways talking to ſhew his parts, and the other always quar- 
telling to ſhew his valour. 

In Oliver's time, when people were married by a juſtice 
of peace, one giving a reaſon for it, ſaid, That none was 
ſo fit to marry others, as he that, by virtue of his office, 
was empowered to lay people by the heels. 

When the late Dauphin of France ſaid to the facetious 
duke of Roquelaure, Stand farther off, Roquelaure, for 

its you 
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you ſtink. The duke replied, I aſk your pardon, Sir, th 

you that ſmell, not J. | 
A decayed gentleman coming to one who had been « 
ſervant, to borrow money of him, received a very ſcurvy 
anſwer, concluding in the following words; Lord, Sir, 
What do you trouble me for? I've no money to lend. I'm 
ou lie, ſays the gentleman, for if you was not rich, 


ſure 4 
you durſt not be ſo /axcy, 


The Roman Catholics make a ſacrament of matrimony, 


and in conſequence of that notion, pretend that it confers 


grace. The Proteſtant divines do not carry matters fo 
high, but ſay, This ought to be underſtood in a qualified 


fenſe, and that marriage ſo far confers grace, as that gene- 


rally ſpeaking, it brings repentance, which every body 
knows is one ſtep towards grace. | | 
A lady, who had a mind, ſhe told another, to quarrel 


with an impertinent teazing young fellow ſhe did notlike, - 
aid, ſhe could not tell how to provoke him, he was {6 very 


aſſiduous and ſubmiſſive. Slife, ſaid her friend, I'd ſpit in 


- his face, Alas, replied ſhe, that wont do, when men are 


Fawning like lap-dogs, they'll take that for a favour. 

An extravagant young gentleman, to whom the title of 
Lord, and a good eſtate, was juſt fallen, being a little har. 
raſſed by duns, bid his ſteward tell them, That whilſt he 


Was a private gentleman, he had leiſure to run in debt, 


but beingjnow advanced to a higher rank, he was too buſy 
to pay them, 

& wild young fellow, that had ſpent his fortune, being 
aſked, What he intended to do with himſelf? ſaid, he de- 
figned to go into the army. How can that be? ſays one, 


you are a Zacobite, and can't take the oaths, You may as 


well tell me, ſays he, that I cant take orders, becauſe 1 
am an atheif, I aſk your pardon, replied the other, I did 
not know the ſtrength of your conſcience, ſo well as I did 
the weakneſs of your purſe. 

An old fellow having a great itch after his neighbour's 
wife, employed her chambermaid in the buſineſs, At the 
next meeting he enquired, what anſwer the lady had ſent 
him? Anſwer! ſaid the girl, why ſhe has ſent you this for 
a token; (giving him a ſmart lap in the face.) Ay, cried 
the old fellow, rubbing his chaps, and you have loſt none 
of it by the way, I thank you. | | ; 

A gentleman complaining of a misfortune, ſaid it was 
along with that drunken ſot, his man, who could _ yup 
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himſelf ſober. With reſpect to your worſhip, ſaid the 
fellow, I know very few drunken ſots that do keep them - 
ſelves; ſober. | | 

One ſaid of a young woman, whoſe chaſtity was vio» 
lently aſſaulted by a handſome young fellow, That ſhe was 
in as fair a way to be ruined, as a boy was to be a rogue, 
when he was' firſt put clerk to an attorney. a 

A certain Iriſhman making ftrong love to a great fortune, 

told her, He could not ſleep for dreaming of her. 
A plain country yeoman bringing his daughter to town, 
ſaid, for all ſhe was brought up altogether in the country, 
ſhe was a girl of ſenſe, , Yes, ſays a pert young female in 
the company, Coyntry ſenſe. Why, faith, madam, ſays 
the fellow, country ſenſe is better ſometimes than London 
impudence. 

A thouſand actions paſs in the world for virtuous, ale 
though they proceed from quite a different principle. My 
Lord releaſed Arſennus ont of priſon, and paid his debts, 
this every one applauded as an act of the higheſt and moſt 
diſintereſted generoſity, They little knew that his lordſhip 
lay every night with Arſennus's ſiſter, 

Give me a man without a fortune, ſaid a ſenſible young 
lady, rather than a fortune without a man. 

I'll ſwear, ſays a geatleman to his miſtreſs, you are very 
handſome, Phoo, ſays ſhe, ſo you would ſay, though you 
did not think ſo. And ſo you would think, anſwered he, 
though I ſhould not ſay ſo, a 

A gentleman in King Charles the Second's time, who 
had paid a tedious attendance at court for a place, and had 
a thouſand promiſes, at length reſolved to fee the king him- 
ſelf; ſo getting himſelf introduced, he told bis majeſty 
what pretenſions he had to his favour, and boldly aſked 
hin for the place juſt then vacant. The king hearing his 
ſtory, told him he had juſt given the place away. Upon 
which the gentleman made a very low obeiſance to the 
king, and thanked him extremely, which he repeated often. 
The king obſerving how over thankful he was, cailed him 
again, and aſked the reaſon, why he gave him ſuch extra- 
ordinary thanks, when he had denied his ſuit, The rather, 
pleaſe your majeſty, replied the gentleman, becauſe your 
courtiers have kept me waiting here theſe two years, and 
gave me a thouſand put-offs, but your majeſty has ſaved me 
all that trouble, and 1 given me my anſwer at 
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once. Cods fiſh, man, ſays the king, thou ſhalt have the 
place for thy downright honeſty, | 

A merry drolling fellow, who lived with a lady that was 
Juſt on the point of matrimony, being ſent with an how 
d'ye do, to an acquaintance of hers, who lived a few miles 
off, was aſked how his lady did ? Ah, dear madam, replied 
the fellow, ſhe can never live long in this condition, 

It was a beautiful turn given by a great lady, who, 
being aſked, Where her huſband was, when he lay con- 
cealed for having been deeply concerned in a conſpiracy, 
reſolutely anſwered, She had hid him. This confeſſion 
drew her before the king, who told her, Nothing but her 
diſcovering where her Lord was concealed, could fave her 
From the torture. And will that do? ſays the lady, Yes, 
ſays the king, I give you my word for it. Then, ſays ſhe, 
I have hid him in my heart, there you'll end him, Which 
ſurpriſing anſwer charmed her enemies. | 

A perſon adviſing a lady in town to marry a country 


gentleman, to recommend the match in the ſtronger terms, 


told her it would be more convenient for her, becauſe his 
concerns in the country joined to here. Ay, ſays the lady, 


but his concerns ſhall never join to mine in the city. 


An Engliſh gentleman travelling to France, had made 
choice of an abbot as wicked as him ſelf, for the companion 
of his pleaſure» One of his countrymen told him, That 
though the abbot and he differed about the way to hea- 


ven, they were in a fair way of going co the devil toge - 


ther. 


Two perſons quarrelling at a tavern, after the heat was 


-a little over, one of them being {trained for a conveniency 


to make water, but being hemmed in, ſaid to his antago- 
niſt, How ſhall I get by you ? Get by me, ſays the other, 
Why, what a pox did lever get by you? | 

A very grave perſon being carried before a magiſtrate, 
for having a little thing as big as a baſtard laid to him; 
one that was paſſing by, zſked what was the matter ? Only, 
ſays another, an old gentleman is apprehended upon ſuſpi- 
cion of manhood, Manhood! ſays the former, What! 
has he committed murder ? Quite the contrary, replied the 
other, he has committed fornication, and got a ſubjeR, not 
killed one, | 

A countryman in the ſtreet, enquiring the way to News 


Sate, an arch fellow that heard him, ſaid, he'd ſhew him 
preſently, Do but go acroſs the way, ſaid he to yon Gold- 
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fmith's ſhop, and move off with one of thoſe filrer tank- 
ards, and it will bring you thither preiently. 

Men ſometimes utter unlucky truths, A town beggar 
was very importunate with a rich miſer, whom he accoſted 


in the following phraſe ; Pray, Sir, beſtow your charity; 


good dear Sir, beſtow your charity, Prithee, friend, be 
quiet, replied old Gripus, I have it not, Bs 
A certain prieſt, in a rich abbey in Florence, being a fiſh= 
erman's ſon, cauſed a net to be ſpread every day, on a table 
in his apartment, to put him in mind of his original. The 
abbot dying, this diſſembled humility procured him to be 
choſen abbot, after which, the net was uſed no more. Be- 


ing aſked the reaſon, he anſwered, there is no occaſion for 


the net, now the fiſh is caught, 

A farmer who had a very great name in the country for 
his dexterity in manly exerciſes, ſuch as wreſtling, throws 
ing the bar, and the like, drew upon himſelf many occa- 
ſions to try his ſkill, with ſuch as came far and near to chal- 
lenge him. Among the reſt, a conceited fellow rode a 
great way to viſit this champion, and being told that he 
was in his ground behind the-houſe, he alighted, and 
walked with his horſe in his hand, till he came where he 
found him at work. So, hanging his horſe upon the pales, 
he accoſted him thus—that having heard much of his fame, 
he was come forty miles-to try a fall with him. The cham- 
pion, without more words, came up to him, and cloſing 
with him, took him on ſuch an advantageous lock, that he 
pitched him clear over the pales; ſo with a great deal of 
unconcern, took np his ſpade, and fell to work again. 
The fellow getting upon his legs again, as nimble as he 
could, called to ſpeak to him, Well, ſays the champion, 
have you any more to ſay to me? No, no, replied the fel - 
low, only to defire you would be ſo kind as to throw. my 


horſe after me, , 
A buſy impertinent fellow entertaining Ariſtotle, the 


philoſopher, one day with a tedious diſcourſe, and obſerv- 


og that he did not much regard him, made an apology, 
That he was afraid he had interrupted him. No, really, 
replied the philoſopher, you have not interrupted -me at 
all, for I have not minded one word you ſaid. 

If your wife has cuckolded you, tis in vain to grieve ;— | 
een ſhake han ds with your neighbours, One telling his 
friend he was a cuckold — {f I had not known it, replies he, 


I ſhould have been angry with you for telling me of 17 
TT wa 
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. - Two conceited coxcombs wrangling and expoſing one 
another before company, one told them, That they had 
both done like wits—For your wits, ſays he, never give 
over, till you prove one another fools. | | 
One ſeeing an affected coxcomb buying books, told him, 
His bookſeller was properly his upholſterer, for he fur. 
niſhed his room rather than his head. | 

A young lady, with a good fortune, having beſtowed 

- herſelf on a wild young fellow, Well, ſays the old lady, 
her aunt, for all you were ſo eager to have him, you'll have 
your belly full of him, in a little time, Pl! warrant you, 

A lawyer and a phyſician having a diſpute about prece- 
dence, referred it to Diogenes, who gave it in favour of 
the lawyer, in theſe terms ; Let the thief go before, and 
theexecutioner follow. | 

A perſon having two very ungracious ſons, the one robe 
bed him of his money, and the other of his goods, His 
neighbour coming to cordole with him, told him, He 
might ſue the county, for he was robbed between fon and 

Du Val, who was a very famous highwayman, and at 
length ſuffered for his robberies, was likewiſe as famous 
for gaining the hearts of the women, being a ſmart dapper 

fellow. After his death, he had this epitaph beſtowed on 


him: 


— — 


Here lies Du Val — Reader, if male thou art, 
Look to thy purſe ;—if female, to thy heart: 
Much havock he has made in both; for all 
The men he made to ſtand the women fall, 


A perſon ſpeaking to the earl of C=——d9, of the faiſe 
taſte of ſeveral people of quality, and their ignorance in 
many things that they pretend to underſtand ; Why, ſaid 
my Lord, moſt of our people of quality judge of every 
thing by their ears, but the Opera, and that they go to ſee, 

Tom P, a good honeſt fellow, but with very little 
manners, being one day at dinner at Lord ., ſeve- 


ral ladies being at table, my Lord told him, that Mr. 8, 
Naming a gentleman in the neighbourhood, had taken 
ſomething very ill of him, and would take an occaſion, he 
heard, to reſent it; Mr. 8—, replied Tom, may kiſs my 
a—, Upon ſuch a coarſe expreſſion, the ladies all ſtarted, 
and my lord cried, Fie, Toin, I thought you would not 
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| have uſed ſuch a word before ladies. Why, my lord, ſaid 
Tom, a— an't bawdy, is it? No, ſaid my lord, but it is 
within half an inch of it. 

A citizen dying greatly in debt, it coming to his cre» 
ditors' ears, Farewell, ſaid one, there is ſo much of mine” 
gone with him; And he carried ſo much of mine, ſaid ano- 
tber. One hearing them make their ſeveral complaints, 
ſaid, Well, I ſee now, that though a man can carry nothin 
of his own out of the world, yet he may carry a great dea 
of other men's. 

Three young conceited wits, as they thought themſelves, 
paſling along the road near Oxford, met a grave old gen- 
tleman, with whom they had a mind to be rudely merry; 
Good mortow, father Abraham, ſaid one; Good morrow, 
father Iſaac, ſaid the next; Good morrow, father Jacob, 
cried the laſt, I am neither Abraham, Iſaac. or Jacob, te- 
plied the old gentleman, but Saul, the Son of Kiſh, who 
went out to ſeek his father's aſſes, and lol here I have 
found them. TS + 

A young maid coming freſh out of the country, was 
courted by a perſqn of quality, who ſhe underſtood was 
infected by the foul diſeaſe. My lord paid his conſtant 

devoirs to her, and promiſed her marriage ; which ſhe re- 
fuſing, ſome of her friends aſked her, Why. ſhe, Wo was 
meanly born, would not marry one that would not only 
enrich her, but enoble her blood. I will not, ſays ſhe, . 
corrupt my fleſh to better my blood, for any. Lord in 
Chriſtendom, . s | ; | 

An ingenious young gentleman, at the Unijverfity .of - 
Oxford, being appointed to preach before the Vice Chan- 
cellor, and the heads of the colleges, at St. Mary's, and 
having formerly obſerved the drowfineſs of the Vice Chan - 
cellor, took the following for his text -i bat cannot. ye 
awatch one bour ? at every diviſion he concluded with his 
text; which, by reaſon of the Vice-Chancellor fitting ſo 
near the pulpit, often awaked him, This was ſe noted 

among the wits, that it was the talk of the whole Univer- 
fity, and withal it did ſo nettle . the Vice Chancellor, that 
he complained to the Archbiſhop of .Canterbury, who wil- - 
ling to redrefs him, ſent.for this ſcholar up to London, to 
detend himſelf againſt the crime laid to his charge; where 
coming, he gave ſo many proofs of his extraordinary wit, 
that the Archbiſhop enjoined him to preach. before King 
James, . After ſome excuſes, be at length condeſcended ; - 
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and comipg into the pulpit begins — Jam: the Fir, and 
the Sixth, waver not; meaning the firſt king of England, 
and the ſixth of Scotland; at firſt the king was ſomewhat 
amazed at the text, but in the end was ſo well pleaſed with 
his ſermon, that he made him one of his chaplains in ordi- 
nary. Aſter this advancement, the Archbiſhop ſent him 
down to Oxford to make his recantation to the Vice Chan- 
cellor, and to take leave of the Univerſity, which he ac- 
cordingly did, and took the latter part of the verſe of the 
former text—Sleep on now, and take your reſt, Coneluding 
his ſermon, he made his apology to the Vice Chancellor, 
ſaying, Whereas I ſaid before, which gave offence bat 
cannot ye watch one hour ? I ſay nowe—Sltep on and take your 
ret ;/ and ſo left the Univerſity, | 
A plain country fellow, born in Eſſex, coming to Lon- 
don, which place he had never ſeen before, as he walked 
In a certain ſtreet, not a great way from Mark- lane, eſpied 
a rope hanging at a merchant's door, with a handle to it, 
and wondering what it meant, he takes it in his hand, 
he played with it to and fro; at length, pulling it hard, 
he heard a bell ring; it fo happened, that the merchant 
being near the door, went himſelf, and demanded what 
the fellow would have. Nothing, Sir, ſaid he, I did but 
play with this pretty thing which hangs at your door, 
What countryman are you? ſaid the merchant; an Eſſex 
man, an't pleaſe you, replied the country man. I thooght 
ſo, replied the merchant, for I have often heard ſay, that 
if a man beat a buſh in Eſſex; there preſently comes forth 
"a taff. It may be ſo, replied the countryman, and I think 
a man can no ſooner ring a bell in London, but out pops 
a cuckold, . ' ; 
A young man married to an ill tempered woman, who 
not contented, although he was very kind to her, made 
continual complaints to her father, to the great grief of 
both families. The huſband being no longer able to en- 
dure this ſcurvy humour, bang'd her ſoundly. Hereupon 
me complained to her father, who underſtanding well the 
pervetſeneſs of her humour, took her to taſk, and lac'd her 
ſides ſoundly too; ſaying, Go, and commend me to your 
buſpand, and tell him, I am now even with him, ſor I have 
cudgell'd his wife, as he hath beaten my daughter. 
A gentlewoman delighting in a plurality of lovers, 
chanced to admit to her embraces two gentlemen who loved 
2244443 If <3. of | . one 
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one another entirely, but were unacquainted with each 
other's intrigue, One of them having lain with this geu- 
tlewoman one night loſt his ring in the bed, which the 
other found in the morning after: the day following the 
firſt ſees it on his friends finger; after a great many argue 
ings aboutſt, they came to underſtand one another's intri- 

ue; the man who loſt it demands his ring, the other re- 
Fales ; at laſt, it was agreed, that it ſhould be left to the 
next comer by, who ſhould have the ring ; it chanced to be 
the huſband of the woman, who hearing the whole matter, 
adjudged the ring ſhould belong to him Who own'd the 
ſheets, Marry, then, faid they, for your excellent judge- 
ment, you ſhall have the ring. . 

A man and his dog, named Cuckold, going out together 
in the evening, in returning home, the dog tan in doors 
firſt ; Oh, mother, ſays the boy, Cuckold's come; Nay, 
then, ſays the mother, your father's not far off, I am ſure, 

A ſcholar in College-hall, declaiming, having a bad me- 
mory, was at a ſtand ; whereupon, in a low voice, he de- 
fired one that ſtood cloſe by, to help him out; No, ſays 
the, other, methinks you're. out enough already. 

A Ttountry gentleman riding down Cornhill, his horſe 
ſtumbled, 4 threw him at a ſhop door, the miſtreſs 
whereof being a pleaſant woman and ſeeing there was no 
hurt done, aſk'd him, Whether his horſe uſed to ſerve him 
ſo? - Yes, ſaid he, whenever he comes to the door of a 
cuckold, Lord, Sir, ſaid ſhe, I would adviſe you to 
back again, for you will have a hundred falls elſe before 
you come to the top of Cheapſide. 

A gentleman riding near the foreſt of Whichwqod, in 
Oxfordſhire, aſk'd a fellow, What that wood was called? 
he ſaid, Whichwood, Sir; Why that wood, faid the gen- 
tleman, Whichwood, Sir; Why that wood, I tell thee? 
he ſtill ſaid, Whichwood, I think, faid the genileman, 
thou art as ſenſeleſs as the wood that grows there; It 
may beſo, replied the other, but you know not Which= 
wood, | a | 4 | 
A A young buxom baggage, with a candle in her hand, 
was ſet upon by a Hotſpur, who by alt means muſt have a 
bout with her; but ſhe vow'd, if he meddled with her, 
ſhe would burn him. Will you fo? fays' he, I'll try that; 
and thereupon blows out the candle, thinking himſelf ſafe 
from the threat; however, not long after, he found, ſhe 
was as good as her word, A 
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© A phyſician was wont to ſay, when be met a friend, I 
am glad to ſeeyou well. In truth, Sir, ſaid one, I think 
you do but diflemble, for the world always goes ill with 
you, when it goes well with your friends, 


A gentleman falling to decay, ſhifted where he could 1 


among the reſt, he viſited an old acquaintance, and ſtayed 
with him ſeven or eight days, in which time the man be- 
gan to be weary of his gueſt, and to be rid of him, feign'd 
a falling out with his wite, by which means their fare was 
very ſlender, The gentleman perceiving their drift, but 
not knowing whither to go to better himſelf, told them, 
He had been there ſeven days, and had not ſeen any fal- 
ling out betwixt them before ; and that he was reſolved to 
ſtay ſeven weeks longer, but he would ſee them friends 
again. 9 47 0-4 

A gentleman who loved every thing that was foreign, 
and was extremly fond of hard names, dining at a friends 
houſe, aſk'd him, What the name of the wine was, of 
which he had juſt drank a glaſs at table, his friend, knows 
iog that it was but indifferent, and recollecting that he had 
bought it at Stocks Market, told him it was the true Stoke 
Marketto ; upon which he found the wine excellent, and 
gave it great encomiums. f | 

A Romiſh prieſt, on a faſt day, going to officiate at a 
convent of nuns, received by the way a preſent of a live 
carp, which he fixed as well as he could under his caſſock. 
The women perceiving an unuſual motion about his mid» 
dle, expreſſed great figns of ſurpriſe ; bat the holy prieſt, 
deſirous to remove all occaſions of ſcandal, addrefling him- 
ſelf to them, and holding aſide bis garment, ſaid, Good 

ſiſters, I pray you, be not offended * 


| but . 


A young woman in France, whoſe brother had embraced . 
the Proteltant religion, was con victed of having a baſtard . 


child, and obliged to do public penance. The prieſt aftec 

a ſevere reprimand, warned her, that as ſhe had madea :+ 

pms for her own crime, ſhe ſhould never fall into het 
other's, Oh, Sir, ſaid ſhe, I would rather commit 


fault a thouſand times, than be once guilty of my brothers. 


A knaviſhattorney aſking . a very worthy -gentleman, 
What was honeſt ? What is that to you, ſaid he, meddle 
with thoſe things that concern you. | 


A ſimple bumpkin, coming to London, was very mugh 
| | en 


hold, it 18 nothing 
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taken by the ſight of a chair, or ſedan, and bargained with 
the chairmen to carry him to a place he named. The 
chairmen obſerving the curioſity of the clown to be ſuita- 
ble to the meanneſs of his habit, privately took out the 
bottom of the chair; and then put him into it, which 
when they took up the countrymen's feet were upon the 
ground, and as the chairmen advanced, ſo did he: and to. 
make the better ſport, if any place was dirtier in the way 
than the reſt, that they choſe to go-through ; the gountry- 
man not knowing but others uſed to be carried, or rather 
driven in the ſame manner, coming to his lodgings, gave 
them their demand, Returning to the country he related 
what rare things he had ſeen in I.ondon, and withal, that 
he had been carried in a ſedan : Sedan, quoth one, What 
is that? Why, ſaid he, like our watch-houſe, only it is 
covered with leather; but were it not for the name of a | 
ſedan, a man might as well walk on foot, 
A conceited perſon, after he had written ſeveral verſes in 
praiſe of his miſtreſs, beginning firſt with her head, and fo 
proceeding upon every member down to her feet, miſſing 
no part but the neck: Oh, ſaid. one, there is a good rea- 
ſon for that, he reſerves the neck verſe for himſelf, knows 
ing he ſhall have occafion for it hereafter, | 
i An ignorant clown who had the reputation of being a= 
good ſcholar in the country, becauſe he could write and 
read, coming. to London, and enquiring into all the 
ſtrange things he ſaw, at laſt read on a fign-pvſt, Here 
are horſes to be lett, 1748. Jeſu, ſaid he, if there are fo 
many horſes in one inn, how many are there in the whole 
cy? * | 7 
8 "A perſon not belonging to Merton college, put his 
horſe into a field thereunto appertaining ; being warned of 
ſo doing, and he taking no notice thereof, the maſter of 
that college ſent his man to him; bidding him ſay, if he 
continued his horſe there, he would cut off his tail. Say 
you ſo? ſaid the perſon ; Go tell your maſter, if he cuts 
off my horſe's tail, I will cut off his ears. The ſervant re- 
turning told his maſter, what he ſaid ; Whereupon he was 
ſent back to bring the perſon to him; who appearing, ſaid 
the maſter, How now, Sir, what mean you by that me- 
nace you ſent me? Sir, ſaid the other, I threatened you 
not, for I only ſaid, if you cut off my horſe's tail I could 


cut off his ears, 8 
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One ſeeing a ſcholar that looked very much aſquint, 
Sure, ſays he, this man muſt be more learned than his 
fellows, for with one caſt of his eyes he can read both 
- fides of the book at once. - 

A youth ſtanding by whilſt his father was at play, oh- 
ſerving him to loſe a great deal of money, burſt into tears, 
his father aſked him the reaſon why he wept? Oh, Sir, I 
have heard that Alexander the Great wept when he heard 
his father Philip had conquered a great many towns, cities, 


and countries, fearing he would leave him nothing to win, 


but I weep the contrary way, fearing you will leave me no- 
thing zo loſe, 

A rich citizer of London, in his will left ſomething cone 
ſiderable to Chriſt's Hoſpital, but little or nothing to one of 
his extravagant ſons; at the funeral the blue coat boys 
were ordered it acknowledgment of ſo greata gift, to ing 
before the corpſe to the grave. As they | throug 
- Cheapſde, this extravagant ſon led his mother, who obſer» 
ving the boys made a reſt, he opened his pipes in ſuch a 
manner, that he was heard almoſt from one end of the 
ſtreet to the other; and ſtill leading his mother, he conti- 
nued thus ſinging, till a kinſman came to him, and ſtop» 


ping his mouth, aſked him his reaſon for his irreverent and 


indecent carriage. Why, couſin, quoth this Ne'er- be- good, 
the boys there at my fathers death ling for ſomething, and 


you will not let me ſing for nothing? 
The famous Mr. Amner, going through a ſtreet in 
Windſor, two boys looked out of a one pair of ftairs win» 


dow, and cried, There goes Mr. Amner, that makes fa 


many bulls, He hearing them, looked up, ſaying, You 
raſcals, I know you. well enough, and it 1 had you Bere, 
I'd kick you down fairs. | : 


The ſame gentleman croſſing the water in a ferry boat at 


Datchet, the good man of the ferry being from home, his 
wiſe did his office ; and not putting-in the boat juſt at the 
landing place, Mr. Amner at his landing ſunk into the mud, 


over his ſhoes ; and going a little further he met with a 


friend, who aſked, How he came ſo dirty? Fore Gad, re- 


lied Mr, Amner, no man was ever ſo abuſed as I have. 


en; for, coming over Datchet ferrry, a ſcurvy woman 
waterman put over his boat, and landed me clean in the 


— mite. . a 7 
A gentleman having invited ſeveral friends to ſupper, a 


couple of rabbits in a qiſh being under his hand, as he was 
| | carying 


* 
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carving, his wife called to him, Huſband, piithee give me 
a flap of the coney ; the good man, ſeeming abaſhed at 
her words, anſwered her, How now, wife! not before all 
this company. | 

A poor woman in the country ſent her ſon to a gentle- 
man's houſe, upon ſome errand or other; the loitering 
lad ſtayed ſomewhat too long, looking upon a dog in the 
wheel that turned the ſpit ; ſo that when he came home, 
his mother beat him ſoundly; execution ended, the boy told 
her if ſhe had been there, ſhe would have ſtayed as long as 
he ; and ſhe demanding the reaſon, he ſaid, Oh,. mother, 
it would have done you good to have ſeen how daintily a 
dog ia a wheel zun roaſt meat. | 

In Flanders, by accident, a Flemiſh tyler falling from the 
top of a houſe upon a Spaniard, killed him, though he ef- 
caped himſelf, The next of the blood proſecuted his 
death with great violence againſt the tyler ; and when he 
was offered pecuniary recompence, nothing would ſerve 
him but /ex raliones, Whereupon the judge [aid unto him, 
That if he did urge that kind of ſentence, it muſt be, that 
he ſhould go up to the top of the ſame houſe, and from 
thence fall down upon the tyler. 

A bridegroom, the firſt night he was in bed with his 
bride, ſaid unto her; When I ſolicited thy chaſtity, hadft 
thou condeſcended, I would never have made thee my wife, 
for I did it only to try thee, Faith, faid ſhe, I did ima- 

ine as much, but I had been cozened ſo three or four times 
efore, and 7 was reſolved to be fooled no more. 

A lord intended to take in a great part of the common 
belonging to the town, and he agreed with a carpenter to 
have it railed in; My lord, ſays he, it ſhall be done, and 
I think I can ſave yon ſome charges in the buſineſs ; For, 
ſays he, do you but get poſts, and I doubt not but all the 
neighb-urs round about will find you railing enough, _ 

A young Italian gentleman being led by curioſity into 
Holland, where having lived ſome time converſing with the 
moſt ingenions, was one day ſet upon by a Proteſtant mi- 
niſter, who would needs engage himin a controverſy about 
religion, The young gentleman knowing himſelf too weak 
for the encounter, begged his diverſion, and endeavoured 
to wave the diſcourſe ; but the more he avoided it, the 
more hotly was he preſſed by the miniſter ; whereupon the 
young Italian, in a very great paſſions conjured him * 
- ; that 
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that is good, to let him alone in peace with his religion, 
For, ſaid he, I cannot embrace yours, and if you make me 
loſe my own, I will never make choice of any other. 
A brave Dutch captain being commanded by his colonel 
to go on a dangerous. exploit againſt the French, with 
forces that were unlikely to atchieye the enterprize, the 
captain adviſed the colonel to ſend but half ſo many men? 
Why fo ſaid the colonel, to ſend but half ſo many men ? 
Becauſe, replied the captain, they are enough to be 
knocked on the head. gg 
A fellow hearing the drums beat u 
France, in the expedition againſt the Dutch, imagined him- 
ſelf valiant enough, and thereupon liſted himſelf z return- 
ing again, he was aſked by his friends, What exploits he 
had done there? He ſaid, That he had cut off one of the 
enemy's legs ; and being told that it were more honorable 
and manly to have cut off his head; Oh, ſaid he, you mult 
know bis head was cut off before. | 
A perſon of quality coming into a church to the place 
where ſeveral of his anceſtors were buried, aſter he had 
aid much in their commendation, and praiſed them for 
worthy men; Well, ſaid he, I am ceſfolved if I li ve, to be 
buried as near them as poſſible. | 
An Iriſhman having been obliged to live with his maſter 
ſome time in Scotland, when he came home again, ſome of 


for volunteers for 


tell you now, ſaid he, I was ſick all de while I was dere, 
and if I had lived dere till this time, I had been dead a year 


o. | 
ho certain ducheſs, in a late reign, hearing that a man in 
a high office, which gave him an opportunity of handling 


faid ſhe, that old fellow is always robbing the public. 

A young lady being fick, a phyſician was ſent for to feel 
her pulſe; ſhe being very coy, and lothe he ſhould touch her 
naked ſłin, pulled her ſmock fleeve over her hand; the doctor 
obſerving it, took a corner of his coat, and laid it upon her 
ſmock ſleeve; at which a lady that ſtood by wondered, 
-Oh, madam, ſaidhe, a linen pulſe muſt always have a wool- 


- Jen phyſician. 


college to lend him Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation ? 


the other told him, he could not ſpare it out of his Shapers 
. : 4 a a ut 


his companions aſked him, How he liked Scotland ? I Will 


much caſh, had married his kept milireſs; Good Lord, 


Tom Clarke of St. John's, deſired a ſellow of the ſame 
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but, if he pleaſed, he might come there and read in it all 
day long, Some time after, the ſame gentleman ſends to 
Tom to borrow his bellows; Tom ſent him word, That 
he could not poſlibly ſpare them out of his ch:mber, but 
he might come there and uſe them all the day long if he 
would. 
The biſhop of D-—m had a ſlovenly cuſtom of keep- 
ing one hand always in his breeches, and being one day to 
bring a bill into the Houſe of Peers relating to a provifon 
for officers? widows, he came with the papers in one hand, 
and the other as uſual], in his breeches; and beginning to 
ſpeak, I have {omething in my hand, my Lords, ſaid he, 
for the benefit of the officer's widows. Upon which the 
duke of Wharton, immediately interrupting him, aſked, 
1n which band, my Lord? \ gw 
King Charles II, on a certain time paying a vifit to Dr, 
Buſby, the coRor is ſaid to have ſtrutted through his ſchool, 
with his hat upon his head, while his majeſty walked com- 
plaiſantly behind him, with his hat under his arm ; but, 
when he was taking his leave at the door, the doctor, with 
great humility, thus addreſſed himſelf ;—=Sir, I hope your 
majeſly will excuſe my want of reſpe& hitherto ; but if 
my boys were to imagine there was a greater man in the 
kingdom than myſelf, I ſhould never be able to rule them, 
Dr. Hickringal, who was one of King Charles the Se- 
cond's chaplains, when he preached before his majeſty, was 
ſure to tell him of his faults, and to ſcold him from the 
pulpit very ſeverely. , One day his majeſty, walking in the 
Mall, obſerved the doctor before him, aad ſent to ſpeak to 
him. When he came, Doctor, ſays the king, What have 1 
.done to you, that you are always quarrelling with me? I 
hope yonr majeſty is not angry with me, quoth the doctor, 
for telling the trath. No, no, ſays the king, but I would 
have us for the future be friends, Well, well, quoth the 
doctor, I'll make it up with your majeſty on theſe terms, 
as you'll] mend, I' mend. 

In a little country town, it happened that the ſquire of 
the pariſh's lady came to church after her lying in, to re- 
turn thanks to God, or as it is commonly called, to-be 
churched, The parſon aiming to be complaiſant, and 
thinking plain avomax a little too familiar, inſtead of ſay- 
ing, O Lord ſave this woman, ſaid, O Lord fave this lach. 
— The clerk reſolving not to be behind hand with him, an- 
ſwer'd, Who putteth her Wo "ai truſt in he. 8 | 

ne 
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One of king James the Firſt's chaplains preaching before 
the court at Whitehall, made uſe of the following-quibbles 
in his diſcourſe, Speaking of the deprasity of the age, 


almoſt all-honfer, he ſaid, were made ale bow/es; that men 


made matrimony a matter of money; and placed their Para- 
die in a pair of dice: Was it ſo in the days of Noab? 4b 
ne! | | 
The Rev. Mr. Henley waiting one day at Sir Robert 
Walpole's levee, was aſked by the knight what brought 
him there? The orator replied, I hear you want a good 
pen. No, ſaid Sir Robert, I don't. Then, ſaid the ora- 
tor, I have a gad one, which perhaps you may not like... 
Well, {aid the knight, if it is very bad, I muſt get one of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate to mend it. 
Several preſs gangs infeſting the ſtreets of the city and 
ſudu bs, one of which giving umbrage to a merry punſter, 
who had juſt ſtaggered from a tavern into the middle of 


them; He ſaid pleaſantly enough, God bleſs his majeſty's- 


arms! But, as to the ſupporters, they are beaſts. 

Mr. Prior, when ambaſſador, being at one of the Freneh 
operas at Paris, and ſeated in a box with a nobleman he 
was free with, -who, as uſual in France, ſung louder than 
the performer, burſt into bitter invectives againſt the laſt; 


upon which his lordſhip gave over to enquire the reaſon, | 


adding, that the perſon he exclaimed againlt fo fiercely, 
was one of the fineſt voices they had. Ye:, replies his ex- 
cellency, but he makes ſuch a horrid noi.e, that J cannot 
have the pleaſure to hear your lordſhip. 

A living of col. per annum, falling in the gift of the 
late Lord Chancellor T- bt, Sir R W- recom- 
mended one of his friends as very deſerving of the bene» 
| fice, whom his Lordſhip approved of. In the interim, the 
cutate, who had ſerved the Jaſt incumbent many vears for 
2 poor 3o/. per annum, came up With a petition, ſigned by 
many of the inhabitants, teſtifying his good behaviour, 


ſetting forth that he had a wife and ſeven children to main- 


tain, and begging his lordſhip would ſtand his friend, that 
be might be continued in his curacy , and, in conſideration 
of his large family, if he could prevail with the next in- 


-.Cumbent to add led. a year, he ſhould forever pray, His 


lordſhip, according to his uſual gcodneſs, promiſed to uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to ſerve him; and the reverend gen- 
tleman, for whom the living was defigned, coming ſoon 
aſter to pay his teſpects, my lord told him the affair of the 

Curate, 


— 
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| curate, with this difference only, that he ſhould allow him 
| Gol. a year inſtead of 400. The parſon, in ſome confufion, 
| replied, He was ſorry that he could not grant his requeſt, 
BY for that he had promiſed the curacy to another, and could 
not go back from his word. How! ſays my lord, have 
, you promiſed the curacy before you was poſſeſſed of the 
living? Well, to keep your word with your friend, if you 
: pleaſe, I'll give him the curacy, but the living, I aſſure 
| you, I will give to another; and ſaying this he left bim. 
7 The next day the poor curate coming to know his deſtiny, 
. my lord told him, Thathe had uſed his endeavours to ferve 
him as to the euracy, but with no ſucceſs, the reverend 
7 gentleman having diſpoſed of it before. The curate, with 
a deep ſigh, returned his lordſhip thanks for his goodneſs, 
| and was going to withdraw, when my lord, calling him 
back, ſaid, with a (mile, Well, my friend, it is true, 1 
7 have it not in my power to give you the cutaey, but if you 
* will accept of the living, it is at your ſervice. The cu- 
rate, almoſt ſurpriſed to death with joy, in the moſt moving 
expreſſions of pratitude, returned his Lerdſhip thanks, 
whoſe goodneſs had in à moment raiſed him and his fa- 
2 from a neceſſitous condition to a comfortable ſtate f 


The ſaid noble lord, when he was under the tuition of 
Reverend, who uſed to call him his little chan» 
cellor, one day replied, that when he was ſo, he would 
give him a good living. One happening to fall ſoon aftet 
he was Chancellor, he recollected his promiſe, and ordered 
the preſentation to be filled up for his old maſter, WHO 
foon after came to his lordſhip to remind him of his pro- 
miſe, and to aſk him for this living, Why really, ſaid my 
Lord, I wiſh you had come a day ſooner, but 1 have given 
it away already, and when you ſee to whom, I dare ſay 
you will net think me to blame - So putting the preſenta- 
tion into his hands, convinced him that he had not forgot 
3 his promiſe, | . 
t A country curate being one Friday in Lent to examine 
n his young catechumens, and the bell tolling fot prayers, he 
was obliged to leave a game of All Fours unfiniſhed, in 
which he had the advantage; but told his antagoniſt he 
would ſoon diſpatch his audience, and ſee him out. Now 
for fear any tricks ſhould be played with the cards in bis 
abſence, he put them in his caſſock; and aſkiag one of 


the children how many commandments there were, * 
* the 


n :s 0 


— 
© 
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the boy not readily anſwering, by accident one of tlie 
cards dropped out of his ſleeve, He had the 'preſence of 
mind to bid the boy take it up, and tell him what card it 
was, which he readily did, when turning to the parents of 
the child, Are you not aſhamed, ſaid he, to pay fo little 
regard to the eternal welfare of your children, as not to 
teach them their commandments? I ſuſpected your neg- 
lect, and brought this card with me, to detect your immo- 
rality, in teaching your children to know their cards be- 
fore their commandments, 
Dr. South being one morning vifiting a gentleman, he 
was aſked to ſtay 9 


invited the Doctor to dinner, and deſired her to provide 
ſome hing extraordinary, Hereupon ſhe began to murmur 
and ſcold, and make a thouſand words, till, at laſt, her huſ- 
band, beiog very much provoked at her behaviour, pro- 
teſted, that if it was not for the ſtranger in the next room, 
he would kick her out of doors. Upon which, the Doc- 


tor, who had heard all that had paſſed, immediately itep- 


ped out, crying, 1 beg Sir, you will make no ſtranger of 


A notorious bawd of Clerkenwell, having left in- her 
will a handſome ſum of money to be given to the Rev, 
Dr. Lee, to preach her funeral ſermon, but on condition 
that he ſhould fay nothing but what was well of her. 
Her executors accordingly waited on the Doctor, and ac- 
quainted him with the conditions of the will; who being 
very much ſurpriſed at ſuch a requeſt, defired them to call 
again, and he would conſider of it. Soon after, they 
came again, when he agreed, that on the money being paid 
Airectly, he would preach it the following Sunday. The 
doRor kept his word, and taking his text, Bleſſed are they, 
&. made an excellent ſermon on a well-ſpent-life, and 
the reward they would have in the next world; conclud- 


ing, Dear friends, ſaid he, as for the deceaſed, of which I 


am now going to ſpeak (which cauſed great attention from 
the congregation) all-I ſay of her is, That ſhe was born at 
Camberwell, lived great part of her time in Bridewell, and 


died at Clerkenwell, and at laſt has done well; then let us 


pray that ſhe may fare well, &c. &c. 
The Rev. Mr. B n coming from Holland with the 
K——4g, a terrible hurricane ariſing, the ſloop was in 


grrat danger of being loſt, The facetious Mr, B— , of 
dls Albemarle- 


inner, which he accepting of, the gen- 
tleman ſtepped into the next room, and told his wife he had 
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Albemarle-ſtreet, being in the cabin with kim, and very 
willing to prepare himſelf for another world, defired him to 
take notice, that if they were caſt away, the ſhirt he had 
on belonged to Mr. G „ and that he might have it 
again; then falling on his knees, attempted to rehearſe the 
Lord's Prayer, but with ſuch a tone as affrighted the ſhip's 
crew; on which the captain running down, defired him 10 
pray to himſelf; and to his great ſurpriſe found the doctot 
ſtripping himſelf. Pray doctor, ſaid he, what do you deſign 
- do? Oh, ſaid he, let him pray, I defign to ſwim for my 
life, | ER 

The Lord Chief Juſtice Wh — d, of the King's Bench 
in Ireland, being eſteemed a very able lawyer, and Judges 
C——d and B-——t, but very indifferent ones; Well, 
ſaid an attorney of that court, no bench was ever ſupplied 
like ours, for we have got an bundred judges upon it, An 
hundred! ſaid another, how can that be? Why, replied. 
the firſt, there is a figure of one and tau cyphers. # 
' King Charles the Second coming from Newmarket, 
through Shoreditch to London, obſerving a wall or bank 
lately made there of horns, as is common in that road, bid 
Rocheſter, who was in the coach with him, take notice o 
it: Ay, Sir, ſaid he, the citizens ſeem to have been /aying. 
their heads together to mend the way againſt your Majeſty 
came b 3 | | 

One Mr. AS, who was himſelf a famots punſter in Ire- 
land, coming into an inn, defired che landlord to lend him 
a hand to pull off his great coat ; Indeed, Sir, ſaid he, L 
dare not. Dare not, replied the other, what do you mean 

by that; You know, Sir, anſwered he, there is an act of 
Parliament againſt ſtripping of 26. 

King Charles the Second, after the Reſtoration, told. 
Waller the poet, that he had made better verſes, and ſaid, 
finer things of Cromwell than of him. That may very 
well be, replied Waller, for poets generally ſucceed better - 
in imaginary things, than in real ones. | 

An honeſt French dragoon in the ſervice of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, having caught a fellow in bed with his wife, 
after ſome words, told him, he would let him eſcape that 
time, but by G——d, if ever he found him there again, - 
he'd throw his hat out of the window. 9 
this terrible threat, in a very few days he caught the ſpark 
in the ſame place, and was as good as his word. Know- 
ing what he had dope, he poſted away to a place, _— he 


F 
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knew the King was to be, and throwing himſelf at his ma- 

jefty's feet, implored his pardon. The king aſked him what 
his offence was? He told him how he had been abuſed, and 

that he had thrown the man's Bat out of the window. Well, 

well, ſaid the king, laughing, I very readily forgive you, 

conſidering your provocation, I think you were much in 

the right to throw his hat out of the window, Yes, and 
may it pleaſe you, my liege, ſaid the dragoon, but his bead 
was in it. Was it ſo? replied the King. Well, my word 
18 paſt. 

5 young and learned gentleman, who was to preach a 
probation ſermon for à very good lectureſhip in the city, 
and had but a bad voice, though otherwiſe an excellent 
preacher ; a friend, when he came out of the pulpit, wiſh - 
ed him joy, and ſaid he would certainly carry his election, 
for he had nobody's voice againſt him but his own. 

Some repartees, if, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they are not to be 
brought under the head of jeſts, yet for the readineſs of 
the thought, and the politeneſs of the expreſſion, are ſome- 
what better. Of this ſort was the anſwer made by Sir 
Robert Sutton to the late King of Pruſſia, on his aſking 
him at a review of his tall grenadiers, if he would ſay an 
equal number of Engliſhmen could beat them; No, Sir, 
anſwered Sir Robert, I won't pretend to ſay that, but I be- 

lieve Ba the numler would try. . 
Sir John H. C-—, being in the Court of Requeſts, one 
morning, ſoon after Sir Robert W had married: 
Miſs S „and overhearing him tell a gentleman, 

who congratulated him upon that occaſion, that he was 
pled his friend: were pleaſed with what he had done. Ay, 
by Gt, and fo are your enemies, ſaid he. | | 

The Earl of C—— -d, notwithſtanding his great 
good nature, upon ſome provocation was, at a certain 
time, forced to lay his cane acroſs the ſhoulders of Sir 
Harry ———-, who took it very patiently. Some. time 
aſter, Sir Harry himſelf caned a fellow, who was a great 
coward; upon which my Lord meeting him the next day, 
told him, he was glad to hear he behaved ſo gallantly yeſ- 
— 2 Ay, my N ſaid he, you and I know who We 

eat. 4 
The Cardinal de Retz being out of favour at court, and 
at laſt recalled to kiſs the king's hand, the king ſaid to 
him, your eminence's hair is growa quite white. To Which 
he replied, It would make a younger man than f = 
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look grey, to be ſo long in diſgrace with your Majeſty as [ 
have been. | 
Upon the death of the famous Moliere, a poet waiting 
with his epitaph upon the Prince of Conde, the Prince tol 
him, he ſhould have been much better pleaſed, if Moliere 
had brought him his. 4 | 
The famous Buchanan being at dinner where the ſoup 
was exceeding hot, burnt his mouth, and at the ſame time 
breaking wind backwards; It is well for you, ſaid he, that 
you made your eſcape, for I ſhould have burnt you alive 
if you had ſaid. . 
A biſhop-going in great haſte to Rome to be cardinali- 
zed, miſſed his promotion, and returned, but got a violent 
cold by the way, It is no wonder, ſaid one that was told 
of it, fince he came ſo far without his hat, | 
Mr. Smith, the ordinary of Newgate, in the reign of 
King William, one of the famous ſeruple-drawers of his 
time, had an impenitent clipper once to deal with, Why, 
ſays the fellow, what harm have I done? A parcel of 
overgrown ſhillings fell into my hands, and I only pared off 
their ſuperfluities. They would have bought no more than 
twelve penny-worth-of beef and turnips at firſt, and they 
will buy twelve penny-wortk of beef and turnips ſtill, 
„ Ay, but hark you, my friend, cries the ordinary, what is 
it to clip a thing, but to pare it round? And what is par- 
ing round called in fcripture, but eite umeiſion ? And who, 
under the evangelical diſpenſation, dares practiſe circumct» 
fion, but one that has actually renounced the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and is a Jew, a moſt obſtinate and perverſe Jew in 
his heart ; Upon this the poor clipper threw himſelf at his 
teet, owned the heinoufneſs of his fin, confeſſed that ſab- 
bath breaking had brought him to it, and wept like a 
church ſpout, * 
A gentleman being very drunk, came to a friend's houſe 
and told him he came three miles on purpoſe to ſup with 
him; to whom the other anſwered, He was greatly obliged 
to him, ſince he came ſo far to ſee him before he came to. 
himſelf. $13 45 
A Scotch parſon in the Rump time, in his babbling 
prayer, ſaid, Laird bleſs the grand council, the parliament, 
and grant they may all hang together, A country fellow 
ſtanding by, ſaid, Yes, yes, wich all my heart, and the 
ſooner the better; and I am ſure it is the prayers of all 
good people, But, friends, ſaid-Sawney, I don't W 
| | that. 
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that fellow means, but pray they may all hang 4 in 
accord and concord, No matter what cord, replied the 
other, ſo it is but a ſtrong cord. | 

An honeft Highlander, walking along Holborn, heard a 
voice cry, Rogue, Scot ; Rogue, Scot; his northern blood 
fired at the inſult, he drew his broad-ſword, and looking 
around him on every ſicle, to diſcoyer the * of his in- 
dignation, at laſt he found that it came from a parrot, 

rched in a balcony within his reach; but the generous 

cot, diſdaining to ain his truſty blade with ſuch ignoble 
blood, put up his ſword again, with a ſour ſmile, ſaying, 
Gin ye were a mon, as ye're à green geuſe, I would fplit 
Jour weem. 

One ot the Scotch teachers preaching upon drunkenneſs, 
told his hearers, there were four ſorts of drunkenneſs : 1. 
To be drunk like a ſow, tumbling in the mire, like many 
of this pariſh, 2. There is to be drunk like a dog; the 
dog fills the ſtomach of him, and ſpews all out again; and 
thou John Jamiſon was this way drunk the other day. 3. 
There is to be drunk like a gooſe, Of all drunkenneſs, 
Sirs, beware of the drunkenneſs of the gooſe, for it never 
reſts, but conſtantly dips the gobb of it into the water, 
You are all drunk this way, Sirs, I need name none of you. 
4. There is to be drunk like a ſheep. The ſheep ſeldom 
or never drinks, but ſometimes wets the mouth of it in the 
water, and riſes up as well as ever; and I myfelf uſed to 
be. drunk thus, Sirs. But now, ſaid he, I ſee two gentle- 
men in the kirk, and gentlemen, you are both ſtrangers to 
me, but I muſt vindicate myſelf at your hands, I have the 
curſedeſt pariſh that ever God .put breath in ; for all my 

reaching againſt drunkenneſs, =- will gang into an ale- 
— afier ſermon, and get a mickle cupfull of hot ale, 
and they will ſay, Woold we had the miniſter in the midit 
of it, Now, gentlemen, Judge ye how I am rewarded for 

my good preaching ! | 
Another Scotch parſon preaching upon the words, Reſt 
the devil, and he will fly from you, began thus ;— My be- 
loved, you are all here to-day, but wot = who is among 
ye ? Even the mickle-horned devil. Ve cannot ſee him, 
ut by the eye of faith I ſee him. But ſome of you ſay, 
What ſhall we do with him, now we have him here? How 
ſhall we deſtroy him? We will bang him. Alas! my be- 
loved, there are not ſo many tows in the pariſh as will bang 
him, be is as light. as a ſeather, Then ſome of you — 
7 | ay, 
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ſay, We will drown him. Humph, my beloved, there is 
too much cork in his a=, he is as ſouple as an. eel, he 
will not fink. Others of you will fay, We will burn him, 
Na, na, Sirs, you may ſcald your ſals, but ye canna burn 
him, for all the fire in hell, could never yet ſinge a hair of 
his tail, Now, Sirs, ye canna find a way among you all 
to kill him, but I will find it. What way will this be, 
We ſhall even ſnoot him, Wherewith ſhall we hoot him? 
We ſhall ſhoot him with the bible. Now, Sirs, I ſhall 
ſhoot him preſently, So, preſenting the bible as ſoldiers 
do their muſkets, he cries out, Toer, toot, toot > Now he 
is ſhot; there lies the foul thief as dead as a herring. 
The reverend Mr, Brodie, preaching one day at the 
Kirk in Edinbro* on hell torments, repreſented them to be 
intolerable, by the extreme cold they ſuffered there. And 
it being at that time very cold weather, one of his congte- 
gation, aſter ſermon, took upon him. to aſk him the reg- 
ſon of his ſo doing, when all the eminent divines bad 
preached it up to be the reverſe. O Sir, ſald he, I had 
good reaſons ; for if I had told them it was hot, I ſhould 
have had them all run away to hell, to warm themſelves. 
As Iriſhman having a looking glaſs in his hand, ſhut 
his eyes, and placed it before his face ; another aſked him, 
Why he did ſo ? Upon my ſhoul, ſays Teague, it is to ſee 
how I Jock when I am aſleep. 00 | 
Two gentlemen ftanding together, as a young lady paſ- 
ſed by them, ſaid one, There goes the handſomeſt woman 
Lever ſaw, She hearing him, turned back, and ſeeing him 
very ugly, ſaid, I wiſh I could, in return, ſay as much of. 
pw So you may, by G—, Madam, faid he, and lie as * 
did, | 
An impudent ridiculous fellow, being laughed at by all 
who came in his company, told ſome of his acquaintance, 
that he had a happy quality of laughing at all who-laugh- 
ed at him. Then ſaid one of them, You lead the merrieſt 
life of any man in Chriſtendom. . 2 
Alexander the Great aſk'd Dionedes, a famous pirate, 
who was brought priſoner to him, why he was ſo bold as 
torob and plunder in his ſeas? He anſwered that he did' 
it for his profit, as Alexander himſelf was uſed to do it. 
But becauſe Ido it with one ſingle galley, I am call'd a 
pirate: but you, Sir, who do it with a great army, are cal- 
led a fing. This bold anſwer ſo pleaſed Alexander, that 
he ſot him at liberty, 35-33 481 a 
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A plaughman ſeeing the archbiſhop of - Colopn go by, 
e great many —— - —. . 
op pre d. him to know the reaſon; It is becauſe I won- 
der, ſaid the ploughman, to ſee an archbiſhop armed and 
followed not hy churchmeo, but by ſoldiers, like a general 
of an army. .Friend, replied 1 in my 


church, I perform the part of an archbiſhop with my cler- 


y my ſoldiers. I underſtand you, my Lord, anſwered 
be peaſant ;. but pray tell me when my Lord Duke goes to 
Be devil, what will then become of my Lord the Archbi- 

op ? ; 6) 


The duke of Guiſe, after a battle fought between Fran- 
cis I. and Charles V. reproached one Villandry, that tho” 
he was in compleat armour, yet he had not been ſeen in the 
fght, Fit make it out, anſwered Villandry, boldly, that 
L was there, and in a place where yuu durſt not be ſeen. The 
duke nettled at this reproach, threatened-topunih him ſe- 
verely ; .but he appeaſed him with theſe words : I was my 
lord, with the baggage, where your courage would not 
ſaffer you to go. | e 
Hermon was covetous, according to the teſtimony of 
Lucilius, and dreaming one night that he had ſpent ſome 
money, .hanged himſelf in the morning ; but Dinarchee 
— nns oh _ he had _ taken to hang himſelf, 

ae: e-expence of à rope. 
A — — who was 2 little ſuſpected of imbe - 


0 ; but in the field I march like a duke, accompanied 


eility, one day meeting the poet Benferand, who had often 
Jeet d him : Sir, ſaid he, for all your filly jefts, my wife 


Was brought to bed of a boy two days ago. Faith, replied 
Benferand, I never queſtioned your wife, | 
A beautiful young creature of thirteen years of age, 
being to be married to a rapping fellow of about thirty, 
the young lady's mother was ſeverely rallied at'a tea-table 
converſation, for conſenting to ſuch an unequal match: 
The old gentlewoman ſaid, in her detence, that ſhe had 
much rather her daughter ſhould marr than zrcb. 

Dr. M—d coming out of Tom's coffee houſe, an impu- 
dent broken apothecary met him at the doar, and accolted 
him with a requelt to lend him five guineas : Sir, ſaid the 


doctor, I am ſurpriſed: that you ſhould apply to me for ſuch 


a favour, who do not know you ! Oh, dear Sir, replied the 
 apothecary, it is for that very zeaſon ; for thoſe who do, 
won't lend me a farthing, - 


1 
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gentle woman cheapening a cloſe ſlool, bid too little 


A 
for it; the cabinet - maker. to perſuade her to give more, 
defired her to look on the goodneſs of the lock and key, 
As for that, anſwered the gentlewoman, I value it not, for 
I deſign to put nothing into it dut what I care not who falt 
An old ſuperſtitio us Roman, who had his buſkins rat. 

taten, canſulted Cato, in a grave manner, what ſuch an 
accident might por tend. Cato bid him ſet his mind at 
reſt, for there would come no miſchief on't. But, ſays the 
1 — i your b had eaten the rats it might have 

en dangerous. 

Philip king of Macedon; after the battle of Cheronea, 
Having generouſly ſet all the Athenian priſonets free, upon 
their unconſeionably demanding their baggage; Sure, 
ſays hé, the men fancy they had: but a mort gbr. 

An archbiſhop finding fault with ſome actions of queen 
Elizabeth, brought her good arguments out of the ſerip- 
ture to prove, that they tavoured more of the politician 
than the chriſtian, I ſee, ſaid ſhe, my lord, you have read 
the ſcriptures; but not the book of Kings. 8 

In a viſit queen Elizabeth made to the famous lorxdgd 
chancellor Bacon, at a ſmall country ſeat, which he bad ä 
built for himſelf before bis preterment; ſhe aſked him, how 

tit came that he had made himſelf fo ſmall a houſe? It is 
not I madam, anſwered he, who have made my houſe too 
ſmall for myſelf, but your majeſty, who have made me too 
big for my houſe. 

Some perlons praiſiog a generous prince for virtaes he 
had not; Well, ſaid he, I'll do my utmoſt to hinder your 
telling an-untruth, | 7 
King William III. being upon a'march for ſome ſecret © 
expedition, was intreated by a general to tell him what his 
deſign was: The king, iaſtead of anſwering him, aſked 
him, whether, in caſe he ſhould teil him, he could keep 
it a ſecret, and would let it go no farther z the general 

romiſed it ſhould not. Well, anſwered his majeſty, I 
Laos how to keep a fecret as well as you. | 

Mr. M—s C—:r, the comedian, coming one day to his 
father, begged him to let him have a hundred pounds, 
which would make him perfeQly eaſy in his affairs, Why" 
then, ſaid the father, it is very ſtrange you can't live upon 
your ſalary, your benefit, and other advantages; when 1 
was of your age, I never ſpent any of my father's "—_ ? 
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Ido not know that, anſwered the ſon, but I am ſure you 
have ſpent a great mauy hundred pounds of my father's 


money. | | : | 
An ordinary country fellow being called as an evidence 


jn a court of judicature, in a cauſe where the terms of 


mori gager and mortgagee were frequently uſed, the judge 
aſked the countryman if he knew the difference between 


the mortgager and mortgagee Yes, ſaid he, it is the ſame 
as between the nodder and noddee, How is that? replied 


the judge. Why, you fit there, my lord, ſaid the clown, 
and In at you; then I am the nadder, and your lordſhip 
iz the noddee. „ 

Two fellows meeting, one aſked the other, why he look - 
ed ſo ſad? I have very good reaſon for it, anſwered the 
other; poor Jack Such- a- one, the greateſt croney and beſt 
friend | had inthe world, was hanged but. two days ago. 
What had he done? ſaid the firſt, Alas, replied the other, 
he did no more than you. or I ſhould have done on the like 
occaſion ; he found a bridle in the road, and took it up. 
What, anſwered the other, hang a man for taking a bri- 


dle? That's hard indeed. To tell the trath of the mat- 


be 4 ſaid the other, there was a horſe tied to the other end 
OI it, ; 

It was a fine ſaying of my lord Ruflel, who was behead- 
ed in the reign of Charles II. when on the ſcaffold, he de- 
livered his watch to Dr, Gilbert Burnet, afterwards biſhop 
of Saliſbury ; Here, Sir, ſaid he, take this, it ſhews time; 
I am going into eternity, and ſhall have no longer any need 
Ot It, 3 
In the days of yore, ſaid Winifren, an Engliſh biſhop, 
the pneſts were go'deu prieſts, and the chalices were wood- 
en ones; But now, Otempora! O mores! how are things 
overturned ? we Have golden chalices, and. wooden 

rieſts, | 
: Queen Elizabeth having taken notice of the duke 
de Villa Medina's gallant behaviour at a tournament, 
told him one day, that ſhe would abſolutely know who 
his miſtreſs was; Villa Medina excuſed himſelf a while, 
but at laſt yielding to her curiofity, he promiſed to ſend 
her, her picture. The next morning he ſent her majeſty 
a packet ; wherein the queen finding nothing but a ſmall 
_ Jooking glaſs, preſently underſtood the Spaniard's mean- 

ing. 


A dyer » 
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A dyer, in a court of Juſtice, being ordered to hold up 
his hand, that was all black; Take off your glower, friend, 
ſaid the judge to him. Put on your /pefacls, my Lord, 
anſwered the dyer, | | 

A ſober good woman, who was treating with a maid- 
| ſervant about work and wages, aſked her, among other 
queſtions, What religion ſhe was off? A-lack-a-day, ma- 
dam, ſaid the poor innocent girl, I never trouble my head 
about that; for religion I thought ozly was for gentle» 
folks, | 

A very forward ſpark being ſomewhat importunate with 
a married lady, who was reſolved no longer to ſuffer his 
addrefſes, diſmiſs'd him with this modeſt anſwer: Sir, 
whilſt I was a child I obeyed my mother ; when I was 
grown up I obeyed my father 3 and now that I am married 
I obey my hu/dand; ſo that if you deſire any thing from me, 
you muſt get his conſent. | | 

Admiral Chatillon being on a holiday gone to hear maſs 
in the Dominican friars chapel, a poor fellow begged his 
charity, juſt as he was moſt intent on his devotions. He 
felt in his pocket, and gave him ſeveral pieces of gold, 
without counting them, or minding whatthey were. The 
conſiderable alms ſo dazzled the beggar's eyes, that he was 
amazed at it. As Mr. Chatillon was going out of the 


church door, where the poor man waited for bim; Sir, 


' ſaid he, ſhewing him what he had given him, I cannot tell 
whether you intended to give me ſo large a ſum; if not, 


I am very teady to return it. The admiral wondering at | 


the honeſty of the man, ſaid, I did not, indeed, honeſt 
man, intend to have given you ſo much; but fince. you 
have the generoſity to offer to return it, I will have the 
' generoſity to deſire you to keep it, and there are five pieces 
more for you. | | 
A certain captain, who had made a greater figure than 
his fortune could well bear, and the regiment not being 
paid as was expected, was forced to put off a great part 
of his equipage, a few days after, as he was walking by 
the road fide, he ſaw one of his ſoldiers fitting loufing 
himſelf under a hedge 3 What are you doing there, lon? 
ſaid the officer, Why, faith, Sir, anſwered the ſoldier, I 
am following your example, getting rid of part of my 
retinue. 1 | | 
One who had formerly being rich, but had ſquandered 
away his eltate, and left * no furniture in the 
. . 
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but a ſorry bed, alittle table, a few broken chairs, and 
ſome other odd things, ſeeing a parcel of thieves, who 
knew not his condition, breaking into his houſe in the 
night, he cried out to them, Are not you a damned pack 
of fools, to think to find any thing here in the dark, when 

I can find nothivg by day - light? 

A man of quality in the country, whoſe wife had not the 
beſt reputation in the world, and whoſe children had been 
very ſhort liv'd, Iooking earneſtly one day upon a peaſant 

fitting at his own door, with five or ſix luſty boys about 
him, Prithee, honeſt fellow, ſaid my lord, how do yu 

poor folks do to get ſo many brave and healthy children, 
when. I, who am rich, and able to maintain them hand- 
ſomely, can get none that will live? Why an't pleaſe your 

| Jordſhip, anſwered the bumpkin, we poor folks e'en take 

paint to get them ourſelves, _ * b | 

A certain great lord having, by his extravagancies, 

run himſelf over head and ears in debt, and ſeeming very 

little concerned about it, one of his friends told him one 
day, That he wondered how he could ſleep quietly in 
his bed, whilſt he was ſo much in debt. For my part, 
ſaid my lord, I ſleep very well; but I wonder how my cre- 
ditors can, | 
A biſhop of Cervia, in Italy, came in great haſte to the 
Pope, and told bim, that it were generally reported his 
holineſs had done him the honour to make him governor of 
Rome. How, ſaid the pope, don't you know that fame 
ſpreads a great many falſe reports, and I dare ſay you'll 
find this one of them. 

A Gaſcon, one day, reading in company a letter he 
had juſt received from his father, who therein acquaint- |. 
ed him, that he was threatened with an aſſeſſment, which 
would be very hard upon him, whoſe whole eſtate was 
not above two hundred livres, per annum. This ſum 
was written in figures, thus (200) But the Gaſcon reading 

two thouſand inſtead of two hundred, a lady that ſtood 
behind him, and read the letter without uttering a word, 
ſo that he could not perceive her, hearing him ſay two 

... thouſand ; Hold, hold, Sir, ſaid ſhe, there are but two 
hundred. Let me be hanged, ſaid he, turning about to 
oy if the coxcomb, meaning his father, has not forgot a 
ber. | | | 
Another Gaſcon officer, who had ſerved under Henry 
IV. king of France, and not having received any pay for 


a conſiderable 
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a conſiderable time, came to the king, and confidentially 
ſaid to him, Sir, three words with your majeſty, Money, 
or diſcharge. Four with you, anſwered his majeſty, Nei- 
ther one, nor t'other. 


A certain Italian having wrote a book upon the art of — 


making gold, dedicated it to Pope Leo X. in hopes of a 
good reward. His holines finding the man conſtantly fol- 
lowing him, at length gave him a large empty purſe, ſaying, 
Sir, fince you know how to make gold, you can bave no 
need of any thing but a par to put it in. | 
A Scotch pedlar, being very much diſtreſs'd for a lodg- 
ing, eame at laſt to a hut, where with ſome . difficulty he 
prevail*d-on his hoſt to put him to bed to a couple of coun« 
trymen, that were juſt got in before. They were faſt aſleep, 
and Sawney thruſt in between them, in hopes of warming 
himſelf ; his bedfellows being jolly fellows, the bed none 
of the largeſt, «xd the night very cold, they endeavoured 
to keep as much in the middle of it as poſſible, which made - 
them "Ao the poor Scot extremely, who was very un- 
eaſy in his poſt, and wanting to do what nobody could do 
for him, and being unwilling to get up, leſt they ſhould re- 
fuſe his entrance again, played his water engine on him 
that was in the front; at which the fellow awoke-and - 
aſked the pedlar what he was about? Huſh, ſays Saw- - 
ney, you are well off, for I am doing other thing upon 
other. . RE | 
A countryman ſeeing a lady in the ſtreet in a very 
odd drefs as he thought, begged her to be pleaſed to tell 
him what ſhe called it, The lady, a little ſurpriſed at 
the queſtion, called him an impertinent fellow, Nay, I 
hope no offence, 'madam, cryed Hodge, I am a poor 
countryman, jaſt going out of town, and my wife always 
expects I ſhould bring her an account of the neweſt fa- 
ſhion, which accaſioned my enquiring what you call this 
that you wear. It is a ſack, ſaid ſhe, in a great pet. I 
have heard, replied the countryman, (heartily nettled at 
ber behaviour, ) of a g in a poke, but never ſaw a /wiin a 


fack before. 


Of all the difintereſted profeſſors I have ever heard of, 
I take the boatſwain of Dampier's ſhip to be the moſt im- 
udent, but the moſt excuſable. You are to know, that 
in the wild ſearches that navigator was making, they hap- 
pened to be out at fea, far diſtant fiom any ſhore, in want 


of all the neceſſaries of lite ; inſomuch, that they began to 


lock, 
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look, not without hunger, on each other. The boatſwain 
was a fat, healthy, freſh fellow, and attracted the eyes of 
the whole crew. In ſuch an extreme neceſſity, all, forms 
of ſuperiority were laid aſide. The captain and lieute - 
nant were ſafe only by being carrion; and the unhappy 
boatſwain in danger only, by being worth eating. To 
be ſhort, the company were unanimous, and the boatſwain 
muſt be cut up. He ſav their intention, and defired he might 
ſpeak a few words before they proceeded, which being per- 
mitted, he deliyered himſelf as follows : 

% Gentlemen Sailors, | 
Far be it that | ſhould ſpeak for any private intereſt 


of my own, but 1 take it, that I ſhould not die with a 


good conſcience, if I did not confeſs to you that I am not 
und. I ſay; gentlemen, juſtice, and the teſtimony of a 
ood conſcience, as well as love of my country, to which I 
ope you will all return, oblige me to own, that black 
Kate of Deptford has made me very unfit to eat; and I 
ſpeak it with ſhame, I am afraid, gentlemen, I ſhall poiſon 
you.” | b. 

The ſpeech had a good effeRt in the boatſwait?s favour ; 
but the ſurgeon of the ſhip proteſted he had cured him very 
well. and offered to eat the firſt teak himſelf, 

The boatſwain replied (like an orator, with a true notion 


of the people, and in hopes to gain time) that he was 


heartily glad if he could be for their ſervice, and thanked 


the ſurgeon for his information, However, ſaid he, I muſt 


inform you for your own good, that I have ever ſince my 
cure, been very thirſty and dropſical ; therefore, I preſume 
it will be much better to tap me, and drink me off, than 
eat me at once, and have no man in our ſhip fit to be eat 
afterwards, As he was going on with his harangue, a freſh 
gale aroſe, and gave the crew hopes of a better repaſt at 
the neareſt ſhore, to which they arrived next morning. 

A proud parſon and his man, W over a common, 
ſaw a ſhepherd tending his flock, and having a new coat 
on, the parſon aſked him in a haughty tone, who gave 
him that coat? The ſame, ſaid the ſhepherd, that 
cloathed you, the pariſh. The parſon, nettled at this, 
rode on, murmuring, alittle way, then bade his man go 
back, and aſk the ſhepherd if he would come and. live 
with him, for he wanted a fool, The man going accord» 
ingly to the ſhepherd, delivered his mafter's meſſage, and 


concluded, as he was ordered, that his mafter e f 
a | | OOlg 
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fool. Why, are you going away, then? ſaid the ſhep. 
herd. No, anſwered the other. Then you may tell your 
Is replied the ſhepherd, his /ving can't maintain ee 
of us. 25 

An old woman, who had a very handſome daughter, 
kad a great jealouſy and fear, that one Mr. John Turner, 
a young tellow in the neighbourhood, had a great mind to 
be too buſy with her ? ang as ſhe apprehended, watching 
them pretty narrowly, ſhe caught them in the very fact 
upon the bed in the 8 upon which ſhe halloo'd out, 
with a diſmal groan, Jobs Torner! John Turner! Noz 
I think, mother, ſaid he, ſhe /ies very well already. 

An idle young lad being lounging about in the kitchen 
io a gentleman's houſe, one Sunday morning, when alk. 
the family were at church but the cook maid and a groom, 
who had a mind to be about a little buſineſs by themſelves; 
the wench aſked him why he did not go to church, as the. 
reſt of the family did? The boy ſaid he never was at 
church in his life, and did not know what to do when he 
came there, and knew no one that was there. O, ſaid ſhe, 
you are to do nothing yourſelf, but mind what other peo- 
ple do and ſay ; and as for accquaintance there you'll find 
enough, and thoſe that have the moſt buſineſs there, You 
know Mr, Johnſon, ſaid ſhe, the parſon ? Yes, very well 
anſwered the boy: And Mr. Adams the clerk ? ſaid ſhe, 
Ay, to be ſure, replied the boy; what will thev be there ? 
Well, they're very civil people, I ſhall come to no harm in 
their company; and ſo away he marched ; but in leſs than 
half an hour, the boy came running home again in a ter- 
rible fright; Why, what's the matter, Tom ? cried the 
cook-maid, is church done already? Nay, ſaid the buy, 
I know not whether or no the church be done, but I am 
fure there's à great deal of miſchief done by this me. 
How ſo? ſaid the maid. It's all owing to that rogue 
Adams, ſaid the boy; I ſhall never have a good opinion of 
him again, as long as [ live. Mr. Johnſon and he have 
had a lamentable bat:le. Mr. Johnton got up into a place 
and ſpoke very mildly and very civilly, I thought, to Mr. 
Adams, and to be & he gave him two words far one, 


and I don't know WW many people joined with him: then 
Mr. Johnſon ſpoke Again to pacity them, but Adams and 
all his gang were immediately at him again, and ſo they 
went on for a long time, nobody takiog poor Mr. Johnſon's 
part; however, he talked ſo, that he made them quiet for a 


13 
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good while: but upon one word, I ſuppoſe that was taken 
_ amiſs, up ſtarted Adams, and called r two ſtaves at once 
and then all the people fell into ſuch a ha - lo- bo- loo, that I 
ran out of the church, and I wiſh they have not kill'd poor 
Mr. Johnſon by this time. | N 

As the laſt mentioned lad ſeemed to know very little of 
what belonged to the care of his ſoul, ſo that lad had as lit- 
tle regard to his body; who running along the gunnel of a 
ſhip, with a cann of flip in his hand, of which he was to 
have part himſelf, when a cannon ball came ſuddenly, and 
took off one of his legs, Look ye there now, damn it, ſaid 

he, all the wc; th ſpilt. 3 8 
Lord Faulkner, the author of the play, called The Mar- 

riage Night, was Choſe very young to ſit in parliament ; 

and when he was firſt elected, ſome of the members oppo- 
fed his admiſſion, urging, That he had not ſown all his 
wild cats ; Then, replied he, it will be the beſt way to ſow 
them in the houſe, where there io many gee/e to pick them 
vp. * 
Epen Mis. Wn fit ated Sir Harry Wildair at Drury 
lane play houſe, coming off the ſtage into the green room, 
1 believe, ſaid ſhe, that one half of the houſe tale me really 
for a man; To which ſaid Mrs, Clive, But the other half, 
madam, now to tlig contrary. 44 

A ſchool maſter aſking one of his boys in a ſharp wintry 
morning, What was Latin for cold, the boy heſitated a lit- 
tle z What, firrah, ſaid he, can't you tell? Yes, yes, re- 
plied the boy, I have it at my finger's ends. 

When the gate, which joined to Whitehall, was ordered 
by the Houſe of Commons to be pulled down, to make the 
coachway more open and commodious, a member made a 
motion, that the other which was contiguons to it, might 
be taken down at the ſame time; which was oppoſed by a 
gentleman, who told the houſe, that he had a very high vene- 
ration for that antient fabrick, that be looked upon it as a 
noble piece of antiquity, that he had the honor to have li 
by it many years; and therefore humbly begged the houſe 
would continue the honor to him, which would really make. 
him unhappy to be deprived. of it now. Counſellor. Hun- 
garford ſeconded the gentleman, and ſaid, TwWould be a 
kouſand pities, but he ſhould be-indulged to live ſtill by 
Eis gate for he was ſure he could never live by his file. 

A nobleman having preſented king Charles II. with a fine. 
horſe, his-majeſty bade Killigrew, who was preſent, tell 2 | 
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his age; whereupon Killigrew goes and examines the tail: 
What are you doing ? ſaid the king, this is not the place to 
find out his age. ! Sir, ſaid Killigrew, your majeſty 

knows one ſhould neyer look a gift horſe in the mouth, | 

A certain poetaſter, whoſe head was full of a play of his 
own writing, was explaining the plot and deſign of it to a 
courtier, The ſcene of it, ſaid he, is in Cappadocia, and to 
Judge rightly of the play, a man muſt tranſport himſelf into 
the country, and get acquainted with the genius of the 

ple. You ſay right, anſwered the courtier, and I think 
it would be beſt to have it acted there. | 

A young man, who was a very great talker, making 3 
. with Iſocrates to be taught by him, Iſocrates aſked 
double the price that his other ſcholars gave him; and the 
reaſon, ſaid he is, that I muſt teach thee two ſciences, one 
to ſpeak, and the other to hold thy tongue. 

A captain, not far from St. James's, having an amorous 
deſign upon his landlady, a comely young milliner, to give 
her a hint of what he'd be at, clapped a guinea on one of 
his eyes, and ſtar'd her in the face with the other. The 
doxy, preſently taking the meaning, Sir, ſaid ſhe, Love, I 
have been told, is not blind of one only, but both eyes. 

A certain couple going to Dunmow in Eſſex, to claim 
the flitch of bacon, which is to be given to every married 
pair, who can ſwear they have had no diſpute, nor once 
repented their bargain in a year aud a day, the ſteward ready 
to deliver it, aſked where they would put it ; the huſband 
produced a bag, and told him, in that. That, anſwered 
the ſteward is not big enough to hold it; So I told my 
wife, replied the — man, and I believe we have had an 
hundred words about it. Ay, ſaid the ſteward, but they 
were not ſuch as will butter any cabbage to eat with this. 
bacon, and ſo hangs the flitch up again, | 

Two gentlemen, one named Chambers, the other Garret, 
riding by Tyburn, ſays the firſt, This is a very pretty ence 
ment, if it had but a Garret. You fool, ſays Garret, don't 
you know there muſt be Chamber: firſt ? | 

Two gentlemen, one named Woodcock, the other Fuller, 
walking together, happened to ſee an owl z ſays the laft, 
That bird is very much like a Woodcock, You are very | 
wrong, ſays the firſt, for it is Fuller in the head, Faller in 
the eyes, and Fuller all over. l 

An arch boy hating taken notice of his ſchoolmaſter's 


often reading a chapter in Corinthians, wherein is this ſen». 


Fence,. 
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tence, We ſhall all be changed in the twiakling of an eye, 
privately eraſed the letter c in the word changed. The next 
time his maſter read it, We ſhall all be Sanged in the twinks 
ling of an eye. N N ä 

A gentleman having an occaſion for a ſmock fer his miſ- 
treſs, and but little money to buy one withal, applied to a 
pawnbroker, and aſked him if he had ever a /meck to ſell ? 
Who told him he had no nett, but ſeveral h.; and be- 
ing aſked the difference, the pawnbroker told him, That 
they were /mocks before they came to him, but when brought 
to him they were /&i/7s ; which the gentleman admitted, 
but ſaid, They were damnable bad fifts. | 

A certain great man, who had been a furious party-man, 

and moſt ſurpiiſfingly changing ſides, by which he obtained 
a coronet, was ſoon after at cards at a place where Lady 
T nd was, and complaining in the midſt of the 
game, that he had a great pain in bis de, I thought your 
lordſhip had no fide, ſaid ſhe, Yes, but I have, anſwered 
my lord, and a back de too, Have you ſo? replied my lady, 
every body knows your wiſe has one. 

— A gentleman living in Jamaica not long ago, had a wife 
not of the moſt agreeable humour in the world; however, 
as an indulgent huſband he had bought her a fine pad, 
which ſoon after gave her a fall that broke her neck. Ano» 
ther gentleman in the ſame neighbourhood, bleſied likewiſe Þ}þ. 
with a termagant ſpouſe, aſked the widower, if he would 
ſell his wife's pad, for he had a great fancy for it, and he 
would give him what he would for it. No, ſaid the other, 


r 


I do not care to ſell it, for I am not ſure that I ſhall not 
marry again, | | 
A gentleman fitting by Mrs. W ffn, at Lord Lo- 
vat's trial, took notice to her of Fanny M's, being at a 
little diſtance from them. O! ſaid ſhe, 1 ſuppoſe Fann ? 
has an eye. upon the whole Houſe of Commons. And je 
dare anſwer for her Madam, replied the gentleman, if ſhe Þ 
has, her eye is no bigger than her belly. | 4 
A poor woman, with half a dozen children at her heels, b 
aſked alms of a gentle woman in the ſtreet; I think, ſaid the A 
gentlewom n, that being ſo poor you might find ſomethin 0 
elſe to do, and 1 wonder you are not aſhamed to get fo 
many children. | Alas l madam, repl-ed the good woman, * 
you do not conſider that we poor folks have very often no- * 
thing e ſe for our breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper. a it 
A ſebolar of Dr, Buſby's coming into a parlour, where al 


the 
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the Doctor had laid a fine bunch of grapes, for his own 
eating, takes it up, and ſays aloud, I publiſh the banns be- 
tween theſe grapes and my mouth ; if any one knows any 
juſt cauſe or impediment, why theſe two ſhould not be joinꝰd 
together, let them declare it. The doctor being in the next 
room, overheard all that was ſaid, and coming into the 
ſchool, he ordered the boy who had eaten his grapes to be 
taken up, or, as they called it, horſed on another boy's 
back ; but, before he proceeded to the uſual diſcipline, he 
cried out aloud as the delinquent had done -I publiſh the 
banns between my rod and this buy's breech, if any one 
knows any juſt cauſe or impediment why theſe two ſhould 
not be joined together, let them declare it, I forbid the 
banns, cried the boy; Why ſo, ſaid the doctor. Becauſe 
the parties are not agreed, replied the boy. Which an- 
ſwer ſo pleaſed the doctor, who loved to find any readineſs 
- wit in his ſcholars, that he ordered the boy to be ſet 

Owns | 
4 certain perſon often bidding his people kiſs his a, 
and uſing the ſame word very frequently, was told by a 
wit, that he put him in mind of a picture of the ſaake in 
the almanack, that always carried his tail in his mouth, 

The late Sir Robert Henley, why was commonly pretty 
much in debt, walking one day with two or three other 
gentlemen in the Park, was accoſted by a tradeſman, who 
took him aſide for a minute or two, and when the baronet 
rejoined his company, he ſeemed to be in a great paſſion, 
which his friends taking notice of, aſked him what was the 
matter? Why, the raſcal, ſaid he, has been dunning me for 
money I have owed him theſe ſeven years, with as much 
impudence as if it was a debt of yeſterday. 

The late Mr, Dt, the player, a man of great hu- 
manity, as will appear by the flory, having had an intrigue 
with his landlady's maid, ſhe took an opportunity to go 
into bis chamber one afternoon, and cut her throat with one 
of his razors, of which an account being brought to him, 
behind the ſcenes, during the time of the play, the ſame 
night, D t, with great concern and emotion, cried 


out, Zoons, I hope it was not with my beſt razor! 

Joe Haines, the player, being aſked what could tranſport 
Mr, Collier into ſo blind a zeal, for the general ſuppreſſion 
of the ſtage, when only ſome particular authors had abuſed 
it; whereas the ſtage, he could not but know, was generally 
allowed, when rightly conducted, to be a delightful method 


ot 
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of mending the morals ? For that reaſon, replied Haines 
Collier is, by profeſſion, a moral mender himſelf, and two 
of a trade, you know, cau never agree. 

The ſame player one morning meeting Tom Durſey, the 
poet, in the ſtreet, Tom, who had a very ſtinking breath, 
run his head into Joe's face, as moſt people who have that 
imperfection are apt to do; whereupon Joe begged him to 
keep at a diſtance, but Durfey would ſtill be mighty cloſe 


in his confabulation, upon which cried Joe, Nay, then [ 


muſt ſtand upon the defence; ſo drawing out his ſword, and 
ſeeing a ſur-reverence lying under a wall, he ſtuck it upon 
the point of it, Now, Sir, ſaid he, keeping it at arm's 
length, I can talk to you, and we are pretty much upon a 


par. 


Some gentlemen being at a tavern together, for want of 


better diverſion, one propoſed play, but, ſaid another of the 


company, | have fourteen good reaſons againſt gaming. 
What are thoſe ? ſaid another, In the firſt place, anſwered 
he, I have no money, Oh! ſaid the firſt, if you had four 


hundred reaſons, you need not name another, 


A parſon in the country taking his text in St, Matrhew, 
chap. viii. ver. 14, And Peter's wife's mother lay ſick of 
a fever, preached for three Sundays together on the ſame 
ſubject. Soon after, two country fellows going acroſs the 
church-yard, and hearing the bell toll, one aſked the other, 


who it was for? Nay, I cannot tell; perhaps, replied he, it 


is for Peter's wife's mother, for ſhe has been ſick of a fever 
theſe three weeks. | 4% | 
The Hon. Mr. L-—, one morning, at the late Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole's levee, as I ſat by them, aſked John Lawton 
for a pinch of ſnuff, who told him he had none in his hox, 
for he ſeldom took any but now and then to keep him 
awake at church. That, ſaid the other, is the moſt impro- 


per thiag you can do there, for it quite deſtroys the natural 


operation of the ſermon. | 

I remember, in the - reign of the late queen Anne, when 
diſputes ran high betweeen Whig and Tory, fome perſons 
ſuffered party to mix in their minuteſt actions. A Tory 


would not cock his hat in the fame manner that a Whig 


did, not a Whig lady patch her face on the fame fide that 
the Tory ladies patched theirs, ' A pleaſant inſtance of this 
ſtrict adherence to party in trivial affairs, was Dick WI, 
who, being choſe into parliament on the Tory intereſt, 
was reſolved to do nothing, but what was on that 1 * 

| 25 he 


— 
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The houſe, a few days After he took his ſeat in it, happen« 
ing to ſit late, a motion was made for candles to be brought 
in, which being put to the vote, Dick pulled a high flying 
member, who ſat near him by the ſleeve, and aſked him if E 
candles were for the church? And being anſwered in the af. 
firmative, very readily gave his voice for them, which other- 
wiſe he would not have done. | 
A young fellow, not quite ſo wiſe as Solomon, eating 
ſome Cheſhire cheeſe full of mites, onenight at the tavern; 


Now, ſaid he, have I done 2s much as Sampſon, for I have 


flain my thouſands and my ten thouſands. Yes, by G==d, 
anſwered one of the company, and with the ſame weapon 


too, the jaw bone of an aſs. - 


Poor Joe Miller going one day along the Strand, an im- 
pudent Derby captain came ſwaggering up to him, and 
thruſt between him and the wall. I don't uſe to give the 
wall, ſaid he, to every jackanapes. Bur I do, ſaid Joe, 
and ſo made way for him. a 

The late lady F.-w—r, meeting Con, P one day, 
How goes trade, Con? ſaid ſhe, Faith, very bad, madam, 
anſwered the other, it is almoſt ſpoiled, for every one tol- 
lows it now. | : 

When the late duke of -— —- went over lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, he took an excellent man cook over with him, 
but they had not been there above a month, when finding 
his grace kept a very ſcurvy houſe, he gave him warning, 
What's the reaſon, ſaid the duke, that you have a mind to 
leave me? Why, if I continue with your excellency much 
longer, anſwered the cock, I ſhall quite torget my trade, 

A gentleman, whoſe wife complained a little of his man- 
hood, conſented that ſhe ſhould make choice of any one, 
ſo that it was but one, to do family duty in his ſtead, Sbe 
choſe the coachman, a ſturdy fellow, but by ſome accident 
the reverend chaplain came to ſuſpe& the intrigue that was 
carrying on by his patron's lady, and was reſolved to 
watch her waters; it was not long before he hed an oppor» 
tonity, by peeping throvgh a key-hole, of being entirely 
confirmed in his ſuſpicion, and being a very conſcientious 
man, he thought it his duty to acquaint her huſband with 
it; He told him he could not ſee him abuſed in ſo vile, ſo 
abominable a manner, without letting him know it, Huſh, 
huſh, doctor, ſaid the gentleman, the thing is a ſecret; I 
give my coachman twenty pounds a year extraordinary for 


that very ſervice. Gad take me, cried the conſcientious 
3! ' parſon, 
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parſon, why would you not ſpeak to me? I would have 
done it for balf the money, and would have thanked yon 


* 


A certain officer in the guards telling one night, in com- 
pany with Joe Miller, of ſeveral wonderfal things he had 


| feen abroad; among the reft, he told the company, he had 
. ſeen a pike caught that was fix feet long: That's a trifle, 


ſays Joe, I have ſeen half a pike in England, longer by a 
foot, and yet not worth twe- pence. | 

Jemmy Spiller, another of the jocoſe comedians, going 
one day through Rag- Fair, a place where they ſell ſecond- 
hand goods, cheapened a leg of mutton he ſaw hang up 
there, at a butchers ſtall. The butcher told him it was a 
groat a pound, Are you not an unconſcionable fellow, 
faid Spiller, to aſk ſuch a price, when one may have a new 
one for that in Clare Market. 2 | 

A gentleman having a ſervant with a very thick full, 
uſed often to call him the king of fools, I wiſh, ſaid the 
fellow, one day, you could make your words good, I 
ſhould then be the greateſt monarch in the world, 


A lawyer, being ſick, made his laſt will, and gave all 


his eſtate te fools and madmen ; being aſked the reaſon for 


. ſo doing; From ſuch, ſaid he, I had it, and to ſuch I give 


it again, | 
A certain poor unfortunate gentleman was ſo often pulled 
by the ſleeve by the bailiffs, that he was in continual ap- 
prehenſion of them, and going one day through Taviſtock- 
ſtreet, his coat fleeve,'as he was ſwinging it along in a 
hurry, happened to hitch up+n the iron ſpike of one of the 
rails, whereupon he immediately turned about, in a great 


ſurpriſe, and cried out, At whoſe ſuit, Sir? at whoſe ſoit ? 


Colonel Pride, the brewer, a preciſe fanatic, in the time 
of the uſurpation, fitting at the quarter ſeſſions as a juſtice 
of the peace, a reverend old gentle woman was indicted for 
a bawd, bot ſhe ſtanding ſtrongly upon her defence, and 

roteſting ſhe had never kept any ſuch houſe, Huſwife ! 


huſwife J ſaid he, you have kept a bawdy houſe theſe 
twenty years to my knowledge. To your knowledge, 


brother? ſaid another of the worſhipful juſtices; nay then 
we need no other evidence. ; 


During the time of the ſame uſurpation, the perſons who 


were appointed of the committee of ſequeſtration, tho* com- 
monly very mean fellows, were uſually complimented with 


the titles of your honours, by the unfortunate delinquents, 


who 
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who were brought before them. A poor countryman being 
ſentenced to pay a compoſition of one hundred pounds, 
ſeeing one Dobbin, his neighbour, a ſhoe-maker, among 
the committee, he told the court that there was goods 
a > 23 ens honour knew, that he was not worth fo 
much. & 


A worthy citizen, not far from Cheapſide, who was him. 


ſelf alittle ſtricken in years, having married a very pretty 
young wife, the journeyman, a brisk blade, fancying him=- 
ſelf better able to pleaſe her than his maſter, had often ſo- 
licited for the laſt favour, but ſhe refuſing, though as he 
thought, but faintly, his maſter having occaſion to go into 
the country fora few days, he thought that might be a 


proper opportunity to accompliſh his defign ; ſo tang 
, 


the time when his miſtreſs was in the kitchen by herſel 

the maid being gone out of the way on ſome errand, he 
told her that night he would ſteal ſoftly into her chamber, 
when ſhe was in bed. If you do, ſaid ſhe, beware of youre 


ſelf, for I will take this great kitchen knife up with me 


into my bed chamber, . 

At night the ſpark opened the door very gently, but re- 
membering the knife, was afraid to go forward. She 
hearing him, asked who was there? Tis I, anſwered the 


journey man, and was reſolved to come to bed to you, but 
that I remembered the great knife. O! what a filly jade 


was I, ſaid ſhe, to leave the knife in the kitchen, 


A ſoldier in the late wars, a little before an eagagement;” 


found a horſe-ſhoe, and ſtuck it into his girdle ; ſhortly 
after, in the heat of the action, a bullet came, and hit upon 
that part. Well, ſaid he, I find alittle armour will ſerve 
a turn, if it be put in the right place. i | 
The late famous Arthur Moor, who was much in favour 
with the Tory miniſtry, in the latter part of queen Anne's 
reign, had a lady who was reckoned a woman of great wit 
and humour, but political principles quite oppoſite to thoſe 
of her huſband. After the death of the queen, when it 
was talked off as if the late miniſters would have been 


* 


called to account, my Lord B— k, meeting Mrs. Moor, 


one day, in a viſit, Well, madam, faid he, you hear how 
terribly we are threatened, you'll come, I hope, and ſee 
me, when I go to Tower- Hill. Upon my word, my Lord, 
ſaid ſhe, I ſhould be extremely glad to do it, but | believe 


I ſhall'be engaged another wal, for lam told my Snub (the 
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name by which ſhe always called her huſband) will be 
N to go the ſame day to Ty burn. 1 
Ihe ſame lady coming home one evening, told her huſ- 

band ſhe wiſhed him joy, for ſhe beard he was to be made a 
lord. (This was before the death of Queen Anne.) And 
pray, ſaid he, what did they ſay was to be my title? My 
Lord Tariff, replied ſhe, which was a ſneer upon him, for 
Having been engaged in ſettling a tariff of trade which he 
was thought well ſkilled in. And why don't you, when 

ou hear any one abuſe your huſband, ſpit in their face, 
aid he, No, Ithank you, anſwered the lady, I do not 

'Intend to ſpit myſelf into a conſumption. 

The ſon of the aforeſaid gentleman and lady, the late 
Mr. James Moor Smyth, inheriting ſome portion of his mo- 
ther's humour, undertook to write a comedy, which was 
called the Rival Modes, againſt the third mga of which, 

he was very folicitous in diſpoſing of his benefit tickets, 
though he had juſt before a very handſome fortune leſt 
him by a grandfather, but had been pretty free with it :;— 
and coming one day, dreſſed in black velvet, to a lady of 
his acquaintance; he was very earneſt with her to take ſome, 
eren though ſhe had partly refuſed him before. Lord, 
Mr. Moor, ſaid ſhe, this fuit of clo:ths you have on, looks 
very well, and who would have thought it is only beggar's 
velvet. | = 
The late Sir lohn Taſh was a famous wine-merchant, 
and (old great quantities of that liquor; but was ſuppoſed 
to make it chiefly without much juice of the grape; 
therefore alderman Parſons meeting him one day, ſaluted 
him by the name of brother brewer, I deal in wine, ſaid 
Sir John, Mr. Alderman, and am no brewer. Yes, by 
Gd, replied the other, but I know you are, and can 
brew more by an inch of candle, than I can with a chal- 
dron of coals, 
* A late archbiſhop having promiſed one of his chaplains, 
who was a favourite, the firſt good living in his gift, that 
he ſhould like, and think worthy his acceptance; ſoon after 
hearing of the death of an old rector, whoſe parſonage 

Was worth about 200 pounds a year, ſent his chaplain to the 

lace to fee how he liked it; the doctor when he came 
back again, thanked his grace for the offer he had made 
him, but ſaid, he had met with ſuch an account of the 
country, and the neighbourhood, as was not at all agree- 
able to him, and therefore ſhould be glad, if his grace 
IR |; | 8 pleaſed, 
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pleaſed, to wait till ſomething elſe fell. Another vacaney 
not long after happening, the archbiſhop ſent him alfo to 
view that; but he returned as before, not ſatisfied with it, 
which did not much pleaſe his grace. A'third living, 
much better than either of the other, becoming vacant, as 
he was told, the chaplain was again ſent to take a view of 
that, and when he came back, Well, now, ſaid my Lord, 
how do you like this living? What objection can you have 
to this ? I like the country very well, my 1.ord, anſwered 
he, and the houſe, the income, and the neighbourhood, 
but, . But! replied the archbiſhop, what but can 
there be then? Bur, my Lord, ſaid he, the old incumbent 
is not dead, I found him ſmoaking his pipe at the gate of 
his houſe, | 
Two city ladies meeting on a vifit, one a grocer's wife, 
and the other a cheeſemonger's, (who perhaps ſtood more 
upon their punctilio of precedence than ſome of their bet- 
ters would have done at the court end of the town) when 
they had riſen up and took their leaves, the cheeſemonger's 
wife was going out of the room firſt, upon which the gro- 
cer's lady, pulling her back by the tail of her gown, and 
ſtepping 1 her, No, Madam, ſays ſhe, nothing comes 
after cheeſe. BR — 
A young lady of pretty high ſpirit, who was juſt about 
entering into the marriage ſtate, told her gallant, that ſhe 
could never bring herſelf to ſay Obey, and was reſolved ſhe - 
would not. When the ceremony was performing, and ſhe 
was to repeat that word, ſhe was for mincing the matter, 
and cried bonozr and bey: Nay, madam, ſaid the parſon, | 
ou muſt ſay obey; I cannot ſay you are married, if you 


do not ſpeak the words as the office directs; but till ſhe 


would ſay only as ſhe had done before, and the parſon 
again reproving her; Let her alone, doctor, ſaid the huſ- 
band, let her only ſay bey, if ſhe has a mind to it now, and 
11 make her ſay O at night. X 

Old Johnſon, the player, who was not only a very good 
actor, but a good judge of painting, and remarkable for 


making many dry jokes, was ſhewn a picture, done by a 


very*indifferent hand, but much commended, and aſked 
his opinion of, Why, truly, ſaid he, the painter is a very 
good painter, and obſerves the Lord's commandments, — 
What do you mean by that, Mr, Johnſon? ſaid one who 
ftood by, Why, I think, anſwered he, that he hath not 
made to himſelf the likeneſs of any thing that is in hea- 

S | ven 
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ven above, or that js in the earth beneath, or that is in the - 


waters under the-earth, 

A gentleman having a very pretty woman to his wife, in 
Aa certain country place, could not forbear being a little 
| Jealous of her having too great an intimacy with, or at 
leaft caſting too favourable an eye upon a young captain in 
- - the neighbourhood ; and being obliged to go a journey 
from home, for tu o or three days, his head ran ſo upon the 
captain and his wife, that after he was got four or five 
miles, the rougheſt and dirtieſt part of the whole way, he 
calls to his man, and orders him to go back to his wife, and 
tell her, that for ſome particular reaſons, he deſired ſhe 
would not ſee the captain in his abſence, The man was 
very much diſpleaſed at being ſent back again through the 
dirt on ſuch an idle errand, and having a little more. dif- 
cerument than his maſter, knew that forbidding a woman 
to do a thing, was oftentimes the readielt way to egg her 
on to it, reſolved not to carry the meſſage; but when he 
came home, and his lady with great ſurpriſe aſked him the 
reaſon of his return ſo ſoon, and if his maſler was come 
» to any hurt ; he anſwered her, No, but that he had ſent 
him with a very odd meſſage to her, he could not imagine 
the meaning of it. He deſires, ſaid he, madam, of all 
| love and kindneſs, that You will not ride upon our great 
| dog, Ball, during his abſence. Ride upon Ball, cried ſhe, 

| 


the man's mad, ſure! Well, well, you may tell him, I ſhall 
hardly diſobey his commands, | 
But the man was no ſooner out of ſight, but ſhe calls o 
lb: her maid, and tells her the ridiculous orders her huſband 

1 had ſent her; and that Harry came back four or five miles 
u pon no other account. For my part, continued ſhe, ſuch 

10 a thing would never have come into my head, if he had not 

| tanken ſuch pains to put it there; and now, methinks, I 

1 Jong to ride upon Ball. Do you think he can carry me, 

| Betty? I ſhall never be eaſy till I try. 

The maid, who was always ready to aſſiſt her miſtreſs in 
any thing, to gratify her inclination, told her, ſhe would 
go and bring the dog to her, and that ſhe verily believed 
he could carry her. 805 | 

Ball being brought forth, and his miſtreſs mounted on his 
back, began to curvet and prance round the hall, but un- 
 . »fortunately threw his rider with her head againſt the frame 
of the great old-faſhioned table, which gave her ſuch a cut 

in her forehead, that ſhe was obliged to have it 1 
e 7 he an 
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and bound up with a linen cloth, which ſhe could not get 
well enough to leave off before her huſband returned, who 
enquiring with much concern into the occafion of it, Why, 
what did you ſend me word for, faid ſhe, that I ſhould nat 
ride upon Ball? The man that food cloſe by his maſter, 
whiſpered in his ear, Better ſo, Sir, than worſe. Fay 

A certain noble Lord in the county of Hants, who had 
not much applied himſelt to letters, and was remarkable 
for his ill ſpelling, dining at a neighbouring gentleman's 
houſe, took notice ſeveral times, and commended a ſnuff- 
box he made uſe of. When my Lord was gone away, the 
gentleman's wife ſaid to her huſband, My dear, you diq not 
obſerve how often my Lord commended your ſnuff-box ; I 
dare ſay he would have been highly- pleaſed if you had 
made him an offer of it; if I was you, I wauld ſend it 
after him. The gentleman took his lady's advice, and the 
next morning ſent a ſervant _ with a letter, and the 
ſmuf-box, as a preſent to the Lord. 

The lady judged right, for my Lord was mightily de- 
lighted with it, and returned a moſt complaiſant letter of 
thanks for the preſent, and told the gentleman, in his ill 
ſpelling, that he was greatly obliged to him, and in a few 
days would ſend him an elephant (equivalent he would have 
ſaid.) The gentleman not at all liking my Lord's propo- 
ſal, ſent his ſervant with a letter again the next day, telling 
his Lordſhip, that he was very glad the box was ſo accept- 
able to him, and thanking him for the honour he deſigned. 
him, but begged he would not think of ſending what he 
mentioned, for it would not only be attended with an ex» 
pence, which he could not very well afford, being ſuch a 
deyouring animal, but would bring ſuch numbers of people 
to ſee it, that it would make the houſe a perfet Lake-bouſe. 
My Lord, a little while after, meeting the gentleman, told 
him he was ſurpriſed at his letter, and could not imagine 
what he meant by it. The elephant, ſaid he, that your lord» 
ſhip ſpoke of ſending to me. Elephant { ſaid the /earned 
Lord, how could a man of your underſtanding make ſuch 
a miſtake? | ſaid I would ſend you an equivalent, I beg 
your Lordſhip's pardon, returned the gentleman, and am 
aſhamed of being ſuch a duace, that I could not read your 
Lordſhip's letter. LIST FR 
Young Griffith Lloyd, of the county of Cardigan; be- 
ing ſent to Jeſus College in the Univerſity of Oxford, where 


he was looked upon as an errant dunce, had a calt-ſkia 
op F K 3 oy waiſtcoat, 
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waiſtcoat, tanned with the hair on, and trimmed with a 
broad gold lace and gold buttons. One of the Oxonians, 
an eminent punſter, ſaid, that Griffith was like a dull book 
bound in calf-ſkin, and gilt, but very ill lettered, 

Old G , the rich miſer, of Glouceſterſhire, go- 
ing home one day, between Wickiavarr and Badminton, the 
way being greaſy, after a ſhower of rain, his foot ſlipped, 
and he fell off a high bank into a wet ditch, Where he was 
almoſt ſmothered ; a country man, who knew his character, 
coming by, he begged him for God's ſake, to help him. 
Ay, ſaid the countryman, give me your hand. Give, bein 
a word that old G had a great averſion to, erie 
out; I thank you, honeſt friend, I will end you my hand 
with all my heart, I have often heard, ſaid the other, that 
you would never give any thing in your life, ſo lie there, 
and be d d, and on he walked, 

An old woman at the head of a table, ſaid a ſatirical 
young one, ſeems to revive the old Grecian cuſtom of ſerv- 
ing op a death's head with their banquets, 

he Independent Whig, an author who was no great 
3 to the clergy, tells us the follow ing ſtory of a par- 
on: — 35 $7. 

An unfortunate Levite, ſome years ſince, having an in- 
trigue with.a butcher's wife, and being caught in bed with 
her by the huſband, had his head cleft by him; and when 
the butcher was brought upon his tial for the ſame, nei- 
ther the number of the reverend auditors, who attended 
the ſame, a due regard to the cloth, or an apprehenſion of 
the 8 it might produce, could hinder the judge from 
directing the jury to call the crime only manſlaughter.— 
This ſo provoked the weak ſpirit and patience of a holy 
brother, then preſent, that he cried out in the court, Here's 
a fine world; If theſe things be ſuffered, there will be no 
living for us. | 

The famous Tony Lee, a player in King Charles the Se- 
eond's reign, being killed in a tragedy, having a violent 
cold, could not forbear coughing as he lay dead upon the 
ſtage, which occaſioned a good deal of laughter and noiſe 

"ja the houſe, he litted up his head, and ſpeaking to the 
audience, ſaid, This makes good what my poor mother 
uſed to tell me; for ſhe would often ſay that I ſhould cough 
in my 3 becauſe I uſed to drink in my porridge. This 
ſet the houſe in ſuch good humour, that it produced 1 
151 & P54 * | | - _cerlng 
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dering clap, and made every one verily readily pardon che 
ſoleciſm he had before committed. . 

Tom 8 „the organiſt of St. M1, being 
reckoned to have a fine finger, drew many people to hear 
him, whom he would ofteatimes entertain with a volun- 
tary aſter evening ſervice ; and his auditory ſeeming one 
day greatly delighted with his performanee, after the church 
was cleared, Adad, Sir, ſaid his organ blower, I think we 
did it rarely to day. We, firrah, ſaid Tom; Ay, we, to 
be ſare, anſwered the other, what would you have done 
without me ? The next ſunday Tom ſitting down to play, 
could not make his organ ſpeak, whereupon calling to the 
bellows blower, aſked him what he meant? Why he did 
not blow? Shall it be we then? ſaid the other. Which 
2 was forced to conſent to, or there had been no mu- 

e | 2 

A certain French gentleman, having been but a very 
little while in England, was invited to a friend's houſe, 
where a large bowl of punch was made, a liquor he had 
never ſeen before, and which did not at all agree with 
him; but having forgot the name of it, he aſked a perſon 
the next day, What dey call a dat liquor in Englaud, 
which is all de contradiction; where is de brandy to make 
it ſtrong, and de vater to make it ſmall, de ſugar to make 
it ſweet, and de lemon to make it ſour ? punch, anſwered 
the other, I ſuppoſe you mean, Ay, punch, begar, cried 

Monſieur, it almoſt ponche my brain out laſt night, 

The famous Captain Fitzpatrick, who married ſquire 
Weſtern's niece, and was reckoned an excellent hand at 
mak#tg bulls, was walking one day with two or three la. 
dies a little way out of Welt Cheſter, with his hat under 
his arm; the wind blowing very hard, one of the ladies 
ſaid, I wonder, captain, you will be ſo ceremonious to 
walk bareheaded in fuch boiſterous weather; pray, Sir, 
put on you hat. Arrah, by my ſhoul, dear madam, an- 
ſwered the captain, I have been often trying two or three 
times already, and the wind is ſo high, that I cannot 

keep my hat upon my head any longer than 'tis under my 
arm. 1 | | : 

The ſame gentleman being with the aforeſaid ladies, in a 
nobleman's garden, where there was a large iron roller, 
told them, he thought it was the biggeſt iron rolling fone, he 
ever ſaw in his life. | | 

A philoſopher being blamed by a Rander by, for deſend- 

| ; ing 


— 
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mg an argument weakly againſt the emperor Adrian, re. 
plied, What, would you have me contend with a man that 
commands thirty legions of ſoldiers, | 

A painter turned phyſician; upon which change a friend 
applauded him, ſaying, You have done well, for before, 
your faults could be diſcovered by the naked eye, but now 
they are hid. by 8 vg . 

- Biſhop Latimer preaching at court, ſaid, that it was te- 
ported the king was poor, and that they were ſeeking ways 
and means to make him rich; but he added, For my part, 
I thisk the beſt way to make the king rich is to give him a 

d poſt or office, for all his officers are rich. 

Zelim, the firſt of the Ottoman emperors that ſhaved 
his beard, his predeceſſors having always worn it long, 
being aſked by one of his baſhaws, why he altered the 
cuſtom of his predeceſſors ? anſwered, Becauſe you ba« 
mas ſhall not lead me by the beard, as you did them, 

It being told Antigonus, in order to intimidate him, as 

he marched to the field ot battle, that the enemy would 
toot ſuch vollies of arrows as would intercept the light of 
the ſun, I am glad of it, replied he, for being very hot, 


| _ ve ſhall then fight in the ſhade. 


A ſailor having received ten guineas for turning Roman 
Catholic, ſaid to the prieft who paid him the money, Sir, 


you „ e more, becauſe it is ſo | 


damnable hard to believe ranſubfantiation. \ 


* 
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MORAL SENTENCES. 


| WI is a juſtneſs of thought, and a facility of expreſ- 
VF fion; or in the midwives phraſe, a perfect concep- 
tion with an eaſy delivery. | 
Wit depends very much on the circumſtances of time and 
| ace. It muſt deſcribe its proper circumference, and not 
0 beyond it, leſt (like little boys when they ſtraggle out 
of their owu pariſh) it wanders to places where it is not 
-known, and be loſt. | 7 eh 
Not to laugh with honeſty, when nature 3 8 
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folly (which is ſecond nature) is but a knaviſh, hypoeriti- 
cal way of making a maſk for one's own face, 22 22 

Weak heads, like weak ſtomachs, immediately throw 
out what they received laſt: and what they read floats upon 
the ſurſace of the mind, like oil upoa water, without in- 
corporating. 

hen men imagine others entertain ſome eſteem for 

their abilities, they often expoſe all their imperfections and 
fooliſh works, to the diſparagement of the little wit they 
were thought maſters of. 


Silence is the ſureſt friend of him who ſtands in difiruſt oe” 


of himſelf, % . ; 
The defects of wit increaſe in growing old, as well as 
thoſe of the ſace, 1 
A poet's ſucceſs at firſt, like a gameſter's fortune at firſt; 
js like to make him a loſer at laſt, and to be undone by his 
good fortune and merit, | | 
The greater a man's merit, the more obnoxious it is to 
be traduced. | - 0 . 
The chattering of monkies is a better noiſe than a con- 
cert of ſenſeleſs mitth. | ; | | 
Great dealers in wit, like thoſe in trade, take leaſt pains 
to ſet off their goods, while the haberdaſhers of ſinall wit 
ſpare no decorations or ornaments, * , Met 
Praiſe to a young wit, is like rain to a tender flower; i 
it be moderately beſlowed, it cheats and revives; but if too 
laviſhly, over charges and depreſſes him. | 
A man who reſuſes praiſe, by that lays claim to more, 
as a biſhop gains his biſhoprick, by his ſaying he will not 
epiſcopate, - 
It is a fooliſh gaiety to take notice of things which puts 
others to the bluſh, | | 
3 refuſe a praiſe is only to invite and draw on ano - 
ther. | | 
There are few peopleſo wiſe as to prefer the gentle re- 
proaching council that avails them, before the praiſes 
which betray them, md | 
Praiſe is a kind of delicate concealed flattery, which dif- 
ferently ſatisfies him who gives it, and him who receives it. 
For this receives it as due to his merit, and the other gives 
it as a teſtimony of his juſtice and judgement, 
A woman takes compliment for demonſtration, and ſets 


it up as an evidence even againſt her looking-glaſs, 


Vanity 
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Vanity makes a woman tainted with it fo topful of her- 
ſelf, that ſhe ſpilleth it upon the company. 

The greateſt part of a fine lady's fancy is laid out in 
chuſing her gown, as her diſeretion 18 chiefly employed in 
not pay ing for it. | 

A woman ſhould not be proud of a fine gown, nor when 
me has leſs wit than her neighbours, comfort 'herſelf that 
ſhe has more lace. 

Some: ladies put ſo rauch weight upon ornament that if 
one could ſee into their hearts, it would be fonnd, that even 
the thoughts of death are made leſs heavy to them, by the 
_eontemplation of their being laid out in ſtate, and honoura» 

bly attended to the grave. | | 
A coquet is a ſort of beautifal deſert in wax work that 
tempts the fool to an entertainment, merely to baulk his 
appetite, | 

It is wrong to lay out friendſhip too laviſhly at firſt, ſince 
2 will, like other things, be ſo much the ſoones 

ent, | - 

"No enmity is ſo bitter as that of alienated friends, and 
no perſecution ſo bad as that of apoſtates. | 

Perſecution for conſcience ſake have occaſioned violent 

diſorders, and vaſt effuſion of blood ; and to compel men 
by fire and faggot to partake even of a delicious entertain» 
ment, is a ſavage fort of hofpitality. + 
Enquiries after happineſs, and the rules for attaining it, 
are not ſo neceſſary and uſeful to mankind, as the arts of 
conſolation, and ſupporting one's ſelf under affliction, the 
utmoſt we can hope for in this world is contentment ; if 
we aim at atiy thing higher, we ſhall meet with nothing 
but grief and diſappeintment. A man ſhould direct all his 
ſtudies and endeavours at making himſelf eaſy now, and 
happy hereafter, | 

Almighty God inſtituted religion for the ſake of men, 
their frail power of acting could not farther be intereſting 
to him, than to fee his creatures increaſing their own hap. 
pineſs mutually among themſelves ; religion, therefore, 
teaches aud animates them to be afliſting, forgiving, kind 
and merciful to one another, | 

The meditation of heavenly things produces admirable 
irridations in the underſtanding. 

The corruption of an age is made up of the particular 

contribution of every individual. Some contribute treache- 
ty, others injuſtice, irreligion, tyranny, avarice, and = | 

- | * 
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elty, according as they are for power. The weaker ſort 
contribute folly, vanity, and-idleneſs. Now the inverſion 
of this may ſerve our preſent purpoſes ; and corruption is 
to be deſtroyed, as well as introduced, by the contribution 
of every individual, while one contributes authority, ano- 
ther fortune, another capacity, and fo of the reſt, 

There are certain crimes, which in our opinion become 
innocent by their noiſe, their number and exceſs ; from 
hence it comes that public robbers gather ſtrength, take 
Provinces, and call it glorious conqueſt, f 

Forgiving injuries, and obliging the injurious, is a much 
greater, and more ingenious pleaſure, than the higheſt re- 


Venge can give. 
The fight of a drunkard is a better ſermon againſt that 
yu than the beſt that ever was preached upon that ſube 


Nothing is more dangerous than the unhappy paſſion of 
jealouſy, which, though it is ſaid to be the child of love, 
yet, like the viper, its birth is the certain deſtruction of the 
Parent, | 

Women ſhould let every ſeven years make ſome alteration 
in them towards the graver fide, and not be like the girls of 
fifteen, who reſolve to be always young, whatever Time, 
with his iron teeth, determines to the contary. | 

He that ſpares in every thing is an inexcuſable niggards 
He that ſpares in nothing is an excuſable madman, 

At an elegant entertainment, though we do not perhaps. 
taſte of every diſh, yet we admire the gener al diſpoſition of 
the whole, | 

The handſome mien, and genteel carriage of the body, is 
as adyantageous. as the underſtanding of the mind, 

A great and glorious title to a coxcomb, ſerves but to 
render him more deſpicable. x 

The greateſt mark of extraordinary merit is, to find 
even thoſe that envy it praiſe it, ver” | | 

Wit cannot play long upon a good natured perſon. 

a Avarice is more oppoſite to good huſbandry than libera- 
ity. | | 
"While cowardice and fear keep us honeſt and loyal, our 
virtue gets the honour of it. | : 

Government is an art, whereby a civil ſociety of men is 
inſtituted and preſerved upon the foundation of common 
right or intereſt, 8 25 F 

As well might we ſay, that a'ſhip is built and loaded, my 
| T name 


* 
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named, for the ſake of any particular pilot, inſtead of ac< 
knowledging, that the pilot is made for the fake of the 
ſhip, her lading, and her crew, who are always the owners 
in the political veſſel, as to ſay, that kingdgms were inſti- 
tuted for kings, not kings for kingdoms. ; 

When a ſtate or government is embarraſſed or troubled, 
it is more caſy to raiſe the common people to a factious 
mutiny, than ty draw them to a loyal duty, 
lsa a kingdom where ſubjects are apt to rebel, no officers 
or command ſhould be ſold, for thoſe that buy will not 
only uſe extortion, and practice unjuſt ways to make out 
their purchaſe, but be ableſt to rebel, becauſe they are 
more for private gain, than the public good; for it is pro- 
bable their principles are like their purchaſes, | 

But all magiſtrates, officers, commanders, heads, and 
rulers, in what profeſſion ſoever, both in church and ſtate, 
ſhould be choſen according to their abilities, wiſdom, cou. 
rage, piety, juſtice, honeſty, and loyalty ; and then they 
| . ee the public good, more than their particular in- 
tdtelelt. | 
All great princes ſhould conſider before they make war 
againſt foreign nations, whether they be able to maintain 
it; for if they be not able, then i is better to be content 
with an honourable peace, than to make war to their great 
diſadvantage ; but if they be able to maintain war, then 
they will force (in time) their enemies to ſubmit, and yield. 
to what terms and conditions they pleaſe, at” 

What is conftrained, and done by force, is by law de- 
clared to be null and void. | 3 
- Reaſons againſt a reſolution taken, offend, and the more 

force they have, the more they offend ; but before 4 reſo. 

lation is taken, reaſon has its effet, © © 

Ceremony is nothing in itlelf, and yet doth every thing; 
for without ceremony there would be no diſtinction either 
in church or ſtate. 

The horſe of ſpirit is governed by the very ſhadow. of 
the ſwitch ; whereas the dull jade is not quickened even by 


the ſpur. | 
The ſhort fighted vulgar, in the chain of cauſes, ſeldom 


ſee farther than one link. | | 

Some princes who are naturally beneficent, countenance 
all vices by their weakneſs ; ſuch know not the value of 
virtue, and are only good by complexion, 


The confeflion of our weakneſs, and that of another's 
| | better 
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better ſenſe, is generally both contained in the taking ad- 
vice; which is ſeldom taken for that reaſon. 

The aged love to give good precepts, only - to comfort 
themſelves for being not in eſtate to give ill exa mples, 
One gives nothing ſo liberally as counſel, . 

We cannot endure to be abuſed by our enemies, nor be- 
trayed by our friends ; yet we are very well pleaſed when 
we cozen and cheat ourſelves. | 
Every body complains of his want of memory, but few or 
none of their want of judgement. 

The true way to be deceived, is to fancy you have more 
cunning than another. ; | 
The air of calumny ſooneſt attacks the ſound and eleva- 
ted mind, as ſtorms of wind the talleſt and moſt fruitful 
trees; whilſt the low and weak, for bowing and moving to 
and fro, are by their weakneſs ſecure from the danger and 


violence of the tempeſt, ; 7 Ed 
Uſe every man after his deſerts, and who ſhall eſcape 


Fortitude in the largeſt ſenſe conſiſts in not permitting 


our irraſcible affections to exceed thoſe eyils or dangers 
which we ſeek to repel or avoid. : 


A kind look or word from a ſuperior is ſtrangely charme 
ing, and inſenſibly ſteals men's hearts from them. 

Some men fly thoſe they are too much obliged to, and 
the greateſt favours ſooner create coldneſs in them than 
gratitude, : 5 

Some people will abundantly thank you for one piece of 
kindneſs, to put you in mind of beſtowing another. a 

The greateſt magnifying glaſſes in the world are a man's 
own eye, when then look upon his own perſon, 

In comparing ſmall things with great, the more extravas , 
gant the parallel, the more it anſwers the intention. 

Scipio Africanus got nothing but a ſurname by driving 
Hannibal out of Italy, and adding Africa to the Roman 
empire. | . 

There is a great deal of eloquence in ſilence, when miſe 
fortunes are too great to be exprelled. . | 

We tarniſh the ſplendor of the greateſt actions, when we 
make the tedious panegyric of them ourſelves. 

A ſoldier makes a betterfigure dead, in the field of battle, 
than alive and ſafe in flight. - | 


A reformed drunkard —__ never be left in a n. 
: An 
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An old ſinner's continency, is much like a gameſter's for« 
fwearing play, when he has loſt all his money, 
Praiſing any one in the wrong place is turning panegyrie 


into lampoon. 
Women, in London, are like rich filks, they are out of 


faſhion a great while before they wear out, 
Honeſty coupled to beauty, is to have honey a ſauce to 


. ſugar, x 


When a gentleman ſpeaks coarſely, he has dreſſed him- 


ſelf clean to no purpoſe. ? 
An object in poſſeſſion ſeldom retains the ſame charms it 


Had in purſuit. | 
Gaming is an amuſement to thoſe who want conver- 


fation. 

By frequently attending the ſtage, we aſſimulate to the 
favourite characters which are exhibited to us there, in the 
ſame manner that we acquire a fine ſtyle by reading fine 
authors. « 

The wit of men cannot invent any thing more conducive 
to virtue, and deſtructive of vice than the drama. 

. Plays are a diverſion which wears out of our thoughts 
every thing that is mean and little; cheriſhes and cultiva- 
tes that humanity which is the ornament of our nature, 
ſoftens inſolence, ſooths afflictions, and ſubdues the mind 
to the diſpenſations of providence. No wonder therefore, 
jf all polite nations of the world are lovers and encouragers 
thereof. 3 7 

Men run into the moſt exceſſes, by not being allowed re- 
gular and ſober pleaſures. 

Teno hearing a young man ſpeak too freely, ſaid, For 
this reaſon we have two ears and but one tongue, becauſe 
we ſhould hear much and ſpeak little. 

Ladies ſhould not only keep themſelves chaſte, but avoid 
every thing that-may give the leaſt ſuſpicion of their being 
otherwiſe. 

Julius Cæſar having repudiated his wife upon a ſuſpicion 
only, being aſked the reaſon of it, ſaid, that the wwife of 
Cæſar ought not only to be exempt from crimes, but even from the 
Suſpicion of them. | 

To ſhew a juſt reaſon for what one aſks, is to intercede 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, | 

Mr. Locke looked upon civility, to be not only ſome- 
thing very agreeable and proper to win upon men, —_— 

| H a duty 
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z duty of chriſtianity, and which ought to be more preſ- 
ſed and urged upon men, than it commonly is. | 

The ſame gentleman would ſay, that anger was of no uſe 
either in educating Children, or keeping ſervants in order 
but that it did indeed make a man loſe bis auth ority, 

A lady is apt to think a man ſpeaks ſo much reaſon 
whilſt he is commending her, that ſhe has much ado to 
believe him in the wrong when he is making love to her. 

A queen if ſhe lay with her groom, would expect a 
mark of his kindneſs from him, though it were but his cur. 
ry-comb. ' 

Modeſty is not only confined to face, ſhe is there only 
in ſhadow and effigy, but is in life and motion in the 

words, | 

A bluſh, which was formerly accounted the colour of 
virtue, is now looked upon as worſe manners than thoſe 

things which ought to occaſion it. 

A wiſe diſſimulation, or very calm notice, is the likelieſt 
means of reclaiming a bad huſband ; for where men have 
not put oft humanity, there is a native compaſſion to a meek 
ſufferer. | 
An angry vindication of ourſelves againſt an unkind or 
unjuſt aſperſion, ſerves the defign of an enemy, and helps to 
ſpread the calumny ; whereas a wiſe neglect and diſſem- 
bling does often ſtifle and ſuppreſs it. 

The great prince of Conde, being ſhewed ſome libels 
againſt him, in which he was made to ſay and do things 
he knew nothing of: ** Theſe fellows, ſaid he, make 
me talk and act as they would in my place.“ 

Tho” hope be faithleſs and flattering, yet it fails not 
however to bring us to the end of life's tedious journey, 
through an agreeable way. 

When madmen are found incurable, wiſe men give them 
their way, and pleaſe them as well as they can; ſo when 
poets ate once irrecoverably muſed, the beſt way to quiet 
them, and ſecure yourſelf from the effects of their frenzy, 
is to feed their vanity, which indeed, for the moſt part, is 
all that is fed in a poet. 

In writing ſometimes our firſt thoughts are beſt, as the firſt 
ſqueezing of the grapes make the fineſt and richeſt wine. 

As it is the character of a great wit to expreſs much in 
a few words, ſo it is of a little wit to talk much to little 


urpoſe, 
Parr Virtus 
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© Virtue loſes itſelf in intereſt, as rivers are loſt in the 
ſea. X — 
We eafily forget our faults, when they are known to 
nobody but ovrſelves. 3 
A prince by evil government is precluded from all tran- 
_ quility here, and from any honourable name hereafter. 
Mloſt men are governed by cuſtom or authority, not one 
in ten thouſand thinks for himſelf, and thoſe few who are 
emaneipated, dare not act up to their freedom, for fear of 
incurring the cenſure of ſingularity. | 
Some nations have no heriditary honours, wiſely judge 
Ing that rewards which are due to perſonal merit, ſhould 
not by artifice be iutailed upen merit merely deriva- 
tive. | | 
When dangers are threatened, wiſe men will ſuffer the 
leſs evil to avoid a greater; as a phyſician, to ſave the 
whole body, will lop off one of the members, eſpecially 
when from the part infected, the diſorder is like to ſpread 
to the parts that are ſound, i 
Sir William Temple aſked the grand penſionary De 
Witt, how he was able to tranſa& ſo many various and in- 
tricate affairs ſo clearly, expeditiouſly, and ſucceſsfully ? 
The penfionary replied, I will tell you, Sir William, I have 
one rule that carries me through all, I do but one thing at 
once. | | | 
Many flatulent writers have ſunk in their reputation 
aſter ſeven or eight editions of their work, PALS 
As death is only a paſſage to happineſs, if we have 
1 well ; therefore, let us ſo live as to deſtroy the fear 
of it. | ERS 
Thoſe who have politic deſigns, are for the moſt part 
| nel, by reaſon their deſigns tend more to intereſt than 
Juſtice, - | | 
Fa Liberty never flouriſhes ſo happily as under a good 
lng. | Seo . 
5 are like cobwebs. which catch the ſmall flies, but 
are broken through by the great ones, 
To hear with patience, and anſwer ap 
perfection of converſation, 3 
Sickneſs is the beſt cure in nature for ambition, and de- 
figns upon the world or fortune; it makes a man pretty in- 
different for the future, provided he can but be eaſy by in» 


 tervals for the preſent. 


A total abſtinence from intemperance or buſineſs is no 
Kites | more 
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more philoſophy than a total conſpiation of the ſenſes is 
Tepole. | „ 

In all things where our intereſt is concerned, we catch at 
every trifling hope, and are not deluded by every little ap- 
pearance. 22 | 

We have ſo good an opinion of ourſelves, that they tell 
us no news who ſpeak well of us. | 

How eaſily we forgive thoſe that injure others, and how 
unwillingly thoſe that injure us. ; | 
+ Intereſt, which is reckoned among our crimes, ought to 
be eſteemed as one of our good actions. | 
ha find few ungrateful, while we are in a condition to 
oblige. 

Tis as neceſſary and reaſonable to have pride one's ſelf, 
" a3 it is ridiculous to ſhew it to others. | | 

There are in both ſexes a ſort of people deſtined to be 
fools and fops, and coxcombs, but commit fopperies by 
Choice, | 
Sometimes there arrives in one's life accidents, wherein 
one mult appear ignorant to withdraw one ſelf from thoſe 
troubles that may befal us by underſtanding them. 

If there be a man on earth who has not committed a 
weakneſs that may render him ridiculous, it is -becauſe 
others have not looked narrowly into his ations, or made 
good obſeryations upon them. 

The ſureſt way ofgoverning, both in a private family and 
a kingdom, is for a huſband and a prince ſometimes to drop 
their prerogative, 

The greateſt men may ſometimes over ſhoot themſelves, 
but their very miſtakesare ſo many leſſons of inſtruction. 

If your friend be in want don't carry him to a tavern, 
where you treat yourſelf as well as him, and entail a thirſt 
and head-ach upon him the next morning. Treating a 
poor wretch with a bortle of Burgundy, or filling his 
muff box, is like giving a pair of laced ruffles io a man 
that has never a ſhirt on his back. Put ſomething in his 
pocket. 

Poverty keeps us in a due ſtate of mind and body; proſ- 
perity, as it is not every one's fortune, ſo every one cannot 

ar it. * 

A beautiful face is a filent commendation—as a good 
outſide is the beſt Sir Clement Cotterel in a ſtrange place. 

Death only has a key of the miſer's cheſt, and the devil 


gnlocks it, 
TWP | L3 | As. 
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As tis a black crime to forget the ſayours we have 
received from others, ſo we ſhould not be-too mindful of 
the favours. which others have received from us. 

He who laughs at miſchief, tells us he is pleaſed that it 
is done, tho? he is ſorry that he had no hand in it. 
Collectors for the poor, p:ovide uſually for themſelves 

firſt, imagining, as they ſay, that charity begins at home. 

The world is truly compared to a ſtage play, becauſe 
there is ſo much diſſimulation in it, wherein, like players, 
moſt perſons act the part of others, and not their own. 

- *Tis very hard to know the worth of perſons by the com- 

mon characters which arefgiven of them. Intereſt and con- 

ceit are loud and talkative, and ignorance always goes along 
with the ſlream,_ os | | 

The ſucceſs of gameſters, like the ſea, has its ebbs and 
flow ings, and fortune is the only coy miſtreſs that ever ſhun» 
ned her admirers after her enjoyment. | 

What are vices in ſome are virtues in others, according to 
eircumſtances and conſiitations of mankind, Fog | 

This liſe is ſhort and miſerable at the beſi; it is no conti- 
nuing city for the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous men: 'tis but a 
pilgrimage, we are all travellers, the whoie world is but 
| _ large inn, every inhabitant of which is 8 ſteward to 

Princes, as they are ſaid to be the fountain of honour, 
ſhould never be dry by being worſe than their words, 
If we go empty handed to ccuit for preferment, we muſt 
except to come empty back too. 

A gameſter, the greater maker he is in the art, the worſe 
man he is. 

If vices were upon the whole matter profitable the vir« 

tuqus man would be the ſinner. 3 

In taking revenge, the very haſle we make is criminal. 

He that injures one, threatens an hundred. 

That ſiek man does ill for himſelf, who makes his phyli- 
cian his heir. | | 
_ *'Tis. part of the giſt, if you deny handſomely what is 
aſked of you, 9 | 55 | 

The coward calls himſelf a weary man, the miſer ſays he 
is frugal, and the fool cries up his own wit. 

*Tis a ſtrange defire which men have, to ſeek power and 
loſe liberty | Su 

Great numbers import not much in armies where courage is 

wanting; 
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wanting; for Virgilſays, it never troubles the wolf how 
many the ſheep be, | 
Tis ſafer ſleeping in a good conſcience than a whole ſkin. 
The ſenfible man, and the ſilent woman, are the beſt 
converſation. | 
The epicure puts his money in his belly, and the miſer 
his belly in his purſe. An envious man keeps his knife in 
his hand, and ſwallows his meat whole. . 
He that lets his tongue run before his wit, cuts other 
men's meat, and his own fingers. | | 
= who ſins that he may repent, ſurfeits that he may take 
hyſic. 
K A covetous rich man may be ſaid to freeze before the fire, 
and to be a mere dog in a wheel, that toils to roaſt meat for 
other men's eating. 
Where vice is a ſtate commodity, he is the greateſt of · 
ferder who never offends. | 
Thoſe are apteſt to domineer over others, who, by ſuf- 
fering indignities, have learned to offer them. ; 
The wounds of an ancient enmity leave their ſcars be- 


| hind, which ſeldom are healed ſo well to the fight, but they 


lie open to the memory. | 

It is the wholeſomeſt getting a ſtomach by walking on 
one's own ground, and the thriftieſt way of aſſuaging it at 
another's table, 
Nothing is more amiablethan true modeſty, and nothing 
more contemptible than that which is falſe ; the one guards 
virtue, the other betrays it. True modeſty is aſhamed to 
do any thing that is repugnant to right reaſon ; falſe modeſty 
is aſhamed to do any thing that is oppoſite to the humour- 
of thoſe with whom the party converſes, True modeſty 
avoids every thing that is criminal, falſe modeſty every 
thing that is unfaſhionable, The latter is only a general 
undetermined inſtinct; the former is that inſtin& limited and 
circumſcribed by the rules of prudence and religion. _ 

Good nature is more agreeable in converſation than wit, 
and gives a certain air to the cquntenance, which is more 


amiable than beauty. It ſhews virtue in the faireſt light; 


takes off, in ſome meaſure, from the deformity of vice, and 
makes even folly and impertinence ſupportable, 
Cardinal Wolſey, who was the moſt abſolute ad wealthy 
miniſter of ſtate that England ever had, who ſeemed to go- 
vern all Europe, as well as the kingdom wherein he lived, 
when he came to the period of his life, left the world _ 


#7 
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this ſtinging reflection on his own ill conduct, Had I been 
as * ſaid he, to ſerve my God, as I was to pleaſe my 
King, he would not have abandoned me thus in my grey 
hairs.—A melancholy reflection for all worldly-minded 
men, who have the power and means of doing good in the 
world, and have not reſolution enough to do it. 
Every virtue gives a man a degree of felicity in ſome 
kind; honeſty gives him a good report; juſtice, eſtima- 
tion; prudence, reſpect; courteſy and munificence, uni- 
verſal affection; temperance confers on him health of body, 
and fortitade ſuch a quiet and ſteady mind, as not to be 
moved at whatever happens. | 
Every ſtate and condition of life, if attended with vir- 
tue, is undiſturbed, and perfectly delighted. 
The madneſs of love is to be fick of one part, and cured 
by another, The madneſs of jealouſy to ſeek diligently, yet 
hope to loſe one's labour. | 
Uſe makes every poſture familiar to the body, and every 
opinion to the mind. | 
The pleaſure which coxcombs afford is like that of drink- 
ing, only good when it is ſhared ;- and a fool like a bottle, 
which makes one merry in company, makes one dull alone, 
* Railing is now grown ſo common, that it is more the fa- 
fhion. than malice; and the abſent think they are no more 
the worſe for being railed at, than the preſent think they 
are the better for being flattered. 
- A woman may appear the preater fortune, but not the 
greater beauty, for her dreſs ; and as fools are never more 
provoking than when they are endeavouring at wit, fo 
ugly women are never more nauſeous, than when they 
would be beauties, a 
A handſome wife and a ſine houſe is a country parſon's 
coat of arms; a tythe capon and a tythe pig are the two 
ſupporters. | 
. Five of the moſt agreeable things on a journey, are, mo- 
ney in one's pocket, a good road, a wholefome bed, fine 
weather, and a kind landlady; if ſhe be handſome too, it 
is ſo much the better, | IP 
We may reaſonably compare the gifts of fortune to an 
eel, which we have no ſooner in our hands, but. ſhe lips 
through our fingers. | 
' _ One ſpeaking of an old faſhioned country-bouſe, ſaid, it 
looked like Noah's ark, as if it had been made for the 


beaſts of the field, and fowls of the ur. 


A man 
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A man and his wife, ſaid one, are like the fign of the 
Spread Eagle, one looks one way, and t'other the other. 

A painted woman is like a gilded pill; foo!s admire the 
former, and children the latter, for the diſguiſe, 75 

An inſufficient old man, marrying a young wife, is like 
the vanity of taking a fine houſe, and yet be forced to let 


lodgings to help to pay the rent. | 
A rich feol among the wiſe, is like a gilt empty bow! 


among the thirſty, 
Beauty in a virtuous woman is like the bellows, whoſe 


breath is cold, yet makes others burn. 
In a mixed monarchy ſalaries ſhould not be ſo great as to 


make thoſe defire who do not want them, | 

When ſalaries run high, and that for little or no ſervice, 
we ever think nobody deſerves but ourſelves. - 
Debauching a member of the Houſe of Commons from 

his principles, and ereating him a peer, is not much bet- 
ter _ making 2 woman a whore, and afterwards marry« 
ing her. | . 

Men naturally love their princes, as appears by the court 
made to them in the beginning of their reigns, yet it ſel- 
dom laſts long, by reaſon princes often miſtake their true 
intereſts, and enrich their courtiers at the expence of their 
people; preferring, as it were, the paroquet and monkey, 
that are of no ſolid uſe to them, to ſheep and oxen that 
cloath them. 

A prince, it is certain, ought to be religious, but it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſeem ſo ; for the people will never 
- promiſe themſelves any felicity under him, if they do not 

think God oo his fide; and on the contrary, will be apt to 
impute the diſappointments of every year to his want of 


devotion. 0 
An unquiet life between man and wife, leſſens both in 


the eſteem of their neighbours. - 

Beaſts of pleaſure are ſeldom beaſts of burden; but of 
the two, a prince had much better make a favourire of his 
miniſter, than a miniſter of his favourite, 18 

Familiarity, it is true, may breed contempt, but love is 
not to be gained without ſome degree of it. ; 

A prince who parts with his friends to pleaſe his enemies, 
cools the one and inflames the other, "PUN 

A prince's word ought to be equal to the oath of a pris. 
vate perſon ; he ſhould conſider well before he gives it, but 
no conſideration can excuſe the breach of it. * 

| en 


* 
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© When the people preſs for a new miniftry, they do not 
mean a new ſet, but a new ſort of men. 
A man ought to be deaf to all inſinuations of liberality, 
till he has ſatisfied the clamours of right and juſtice, 

What fignifies a king's prerogative of chooſing officers, 


military and civil, while his courtiers have that of diſpoſing 


of their places ? | | 
A prince v/ho ſells his pardons, ſells the innocent blood of 


his ſubjects, and is, in ſome meaſure, guilty of ſhedding of 


Brains and heads, not powder and perukes, muſt ſapport 
a mer x | . 
f a courtier be diſcontented, the worſe for him; bu 

when a people is ſo, the worſe for the prince. | 

If a player undertakes a part above him, he will ſoon be 
hiſſed off the ſtage ; bur if a courtier does ſo, the dignity 
of the office covers him for a while, yet ſooner or later it 
turns to his diſgrace. | 

Moderate councils are ſafeft both for him who takes and 
for him who gives them. I" 
Great men care not to converſe with any but ſuch as are 
inferior to them in parts. | 
A man of ſenſe and ſome fortune, thinks he pays dear 


enough for an employment, if he parts with his liberty, oy | 


giving his honeſt and diligent attendance, therefore ſu 
ſeldom get into any. . 
\ . Obſtinacy is a more manly fault than too much eaſineſs ; 


ide. one perhaps is too great a ſtiffness, but the other is com- 


monly a weakneſs of mind. : | 
Warlike princes ſeldom look well into their accounts or 


ex pences; they have a ſuperior genius, which makes them 
leave that groveling part of wiſdom to the care and pains 


of ſuch as may be hired for thoſe. ends; but nevertheleſs, 
faith and honeſty are not to be bought. | 
Though the people are not apt to perceive their diſeaſe, 
9 em, yet they ſeldom fail of finding a re- 
medy. . | 
Dogs know their own phy ſic. | 

A prince that exalts a favourite, degrades himſelf, 

That prince who has the love of his ſubjects, may eaſily 
fatisfy all parties ; but courting-them is endleſs. 
Me ate ſometimes miſtaken for men of pleaſure, becauſe 
we are not men of buſineſs; and not men of buſineſs, hay 

| 1. CA 
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cauſe we are not men of pleaſure. A diſcreet man finds 
leiſure for both , an inferior, genius for neither, 

It is a reproach to the nobility and gentry of England, 
that for the moſt part men of no birth fight their battles, 
fill their pulpits, and plead their cauſes; and alſo that 
tradeſmen, vintners, and ſtewards, run away with their 
eſtates. 

An officer ſhould: be continued in his employment if he 


does his duty, but great rewards and high preferments are 


only due to extraordinary ſervices. 

One courtier ſpeaks for another; ſo all of them obtain 
what none of them deſerve. - 

A king of England, if he pleaſes, may ride his miniſters, 
and ſpur them too, otherwiſe they will be apt to ride him, 
When miniſters refuſe to ſerve but on their own terms, 

they are no longer ſervants, but maſters, 

Miniſters that are allowed to put in and out when they 
pleaſe, make themſelves friends, but their priace enemies. 

A prince had better govern amiſs than impotently, C 

It was aptly ſaid, That a courtier out of fayour was like 
a lanthorn without a candle, 

A coutt is many times as heavy in a monarchy, as armies - 
and fleets in a commonwealth ; it is not ſo uſeful, and 
therefore ought to be retrenched. Superfluous offices are to 
be extingaithed, and the reſt leſſened, 

It is harder to find an Benet man than an able one; buſt» 
neſs, which improves the one, corrupts the other. 

Men as well as women are debauched by opportunity. 

An Engliſh diſcontent is like a dog ſhut out of doors in 
a cold night, who only howls to be let in. 

Though the dead may not be concerned in what happens 
after them, the dying are, and ought to be; it is a debt 
charged upon them, which in honour aud conſcience they 
ought to pay to their poſterity. | 

Much reading begets more doubts than it clears, 

Learning mikes a good man better, an ill one worſe, 

The world grows older, but not wiſer ; women and par- 


Jiaments ſill truſt the ſame ſort of men who have conſtantly 


deceived them, 

To undertake for what is not in our power to perform, 
is to mortgage an entailed eſtate, which is downright kua- 
very in a private perſon. | 

It is great impotence in a prince not to be able to keep 


his word; Not to be willing is ſomewhat worſe. 
| | War 
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War is 2 e for which there is no comfort, but that 
it is bad for one fide as the other.. 

The defenſive weapons of peace ought to be firſt tried, 
ſuch as embaſſies and treaties, in order to a reconciliation, - 

The Romans and other heroes of antiquity, made war 
by wholeſale; they conquered kingdoms; we, by retail. 
Four or five battles won, ſome on one fide, ſome on the 
other; three or tour towns 'taken—ten years warefifty 
millions paid and to pay on both ſides, and you are wel- 
come, gentlemen, to a very indifferent, and perhaps a ſhort 


ce. | 
wwe ſhould not meaſure men by Sundays, without regard - 
ing what they do all the week after. | | 
Honour and honeſty are profeſſed every where, yet are 
very ſcarce to be found. 2 — 
A prince ſhould never employ a man who has no reputa- 
tion to loſe. He brings nothing into his ſervice, and cares 
not what he carries out. | 
- | The man who fears neither horſe, foot, nor cannon, will 
never ſtand in awe of pen, ink, and paper. | 
He who wiites one book out of an hundred, may be ra- 
ther ſaid to be a collector than an author; and flouriſhes 
like Covent-Garden market, with fruit not growing, but 
withering upon hand, 
There are tyrants in converſation as well as on the throne, 
and are oftentimes not men of half the merit of thoſe they. 


inſult, | 
Greater things might, and would be done, were we not 


fi ſevere upon miſcarriages. | 
A Roman conſul had the thanks of the ſenate, though 
he was beaten, that he did not deſpair; when if we loſe 
one ſhip we are preſently for changing the admiral, 
Old men ſay they are weary of the world, but the world 
is firſt weary of them a 
A moderate man may be a friend to his country, when 
the furious and violent are generally ſactious. 
Fancy and wiſdom ſeldom go together, nor are they fruits 
for the ſame ſoil or ſeaſon, | 
A ſublime fancy may, by age and experience, cool into 
wiſdom: Outof ſuch the great men of the world have been 


ever formed. 1 
The diſeaſes of wiſdom ate covetouſneſs and ambition, 


thoſe of fancy are lewdneſs and luxuty; the former injure 
8 | the 
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the world, the latter only the perſon that is infected with 


them. | 

The great vulgar are more to be deſpiſed than the ſmall, 
The one brutally negle& leatning, the other. want means 
to obtain it. | - 

Such as beſt deſerve friends are leaſt induſtrious in procu« 


ring them. 


here are few great men who have not ſacrificed in the 
temple of the Muſes: King David wrote his Pſalms; Ju- 
Kus Cæſar, a poem in praiſe of Hercules; Auguſtus Cæſar 
his Ajax; Seneca his tragedies ; Our Oliver Cromwell 
made an extempore diftich, when he diſſolved the long par- 
liament, which for its oddneſs I ſet down, 


NM. agna Charta. 
Magna Farta. 


The law of God is but the law of reaſon revealed, and 
eſtabliſhed under thoſe high rewards and puniſhments of 


| heaven and hell. 


A woman had rather loſe her gallant at Tyburn, than to 
a rival. 
Witty men commit the moſt fatal errors, as the ſtrongeſt 


\ horſes make the moſt dangerous ſtumbles, 


A moderate genius goes fair and ſoftly, and advances 


ſlowly, but more certainly to a deſign. | 

Men are commonly cheated when they firſt enter upon 
play; and women in the firſt intrigue, = 

The clergy ſhould let fall ſome of their hypocriſy, and 


N 


the gentry ſhould take it up, that they may think the better 


of one another. 
Fear may keep a man out of danger, but courage only 
can ſupport him in it. 8 
Orders and profeſſions ought not to entrench upon each 
other, leſt in time they make a confuſion among them- 
ſelves. | 
The temper of the mind is no more in our power, than 
the health of the body; and we cannot enſure ourſelves 
from being angry to-morrow, any more than from having a 
fit of the cholic. 5 
A gentleman is judged by his company, a workman by 
his tools, and a prince by his miniſters, | 
If a man be powerful, .it — ten to one if I be the betion 
8 or 
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for him; if he be agreeable, it is the ſame odds but I am; 


yet the one is courted, the other is not. | 
There is never a day paſſes wherein a man may nat be 
made miſerable; yet there is no day in which he is not 
proud, inſolent, and conceited. | 
I be good opinion we have of ourſelves is the foundation 
of what we have of others. T | 
It is a pity that the jultice of a man's cauſe cannot al- 
ways carty it againſt the ſubtilty of his adverſary's council. 
I be fair ſex would be an agreeable amuſement to man- 
kind, if they did not make ſo deep an impreſſion, 
No man has a particular fault, which he does not think 
he finds in all mankind. 4; | 
- Reaſons of ſtate are ſo very intricate, that a good minifter 
can hardly be a good man. . 
Intereſt, that makes ſome men blind, makes others very 
ſharp ſighted. 
The affability of ſome great men is to make us believe, 
that their goodneſs is greater than their fortune. 
The artful doing of an indifferent thing ſometimes gains 
a perſon as much reputation as true merit. | 
It is not always courage that makes a man fight, nor 
chaſtity that keeps women from being. whores. 
Some men have been thought brave, becauſe in the heat 
of the battle they were afraid to run away. | 
Moſt men are ſhocked when any one is very much com- 
mended. We think every body flattered but ourſelves. 
Reputation is a greater tie upon women than nature, or 
they would not commit murder to prevent infamy. 
There is a great deal of hypocriſy in ſick men; the con- 
vulſons of their eyes, and contorſions of their faces, are 
not always an effect of pain; they ſpeak low to make us 
believe how faint ; they figh and ſhriek out to force our 
compaſſion, then ſuddenly recollect themſelves to a calm; 
By all the grimaces of pain they would prepoſſeſs us of the 
_ greateſt of their ſufferings, and by their reſignation perſuade 
us of their piety. | | 
An unexpected turn of affairs has frequently given a luſ- 
tre to an indifferent ſtateſman. | | 
The ſatisfaction we take in a friend's good fortune, is 
not from a principle of good nature but intereſt; we ex- 
pect to riſe in our turns, or to be the better for them that 
are riſen. | — 
It is eaſier to ridicule than command; a very little un- 
| 5 derſtanding 
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detſtanding ſerves for the firſt, but a man muſt have a good 
deal of judgment to do the latter properly, 

Nothing makes us ſo eaſy in the unequal diftribution of 
the goods of fortune, as the opinion we have of our own 
deſert. + 3 

We ought not to flatter ourſelves, that we pleaſe in all 
things, ſince it would be ſufficient if we could pleaſe in 
ome, | | 


A critic, in the modern acceptation, rarely riſes in the 


world; his profeſſion keeps him under, when a candid 


Judge of things gains every body's eſteem. 
Eicher decline being truſted with a ſecret, or endeavour 
to reader yourſelt capable of keeping it. | 
Courage 1s not always innate, and a man may learn to 
be brave, as well as to exerciſe a battalion, _ 
Jealouſy is a pardonable paſlion ; it is only a deſire of 
keeping what is our own, or what at leaſt, we think ſo, 
The lives of the clergy ſecond their doctrines ſo ill, that 
they make atheiſts of thoſe that might prove honourable 
converts. | . 
The Papiſts would fain have the doQrines of the Proteſt- 
ants thought new inventions. One aſked a Proteſtant, 
Where his religion was before the time of Luther? Did 
von Waſh your face this morning, replied he? Yes, an- 
ſwered the other. Then where was your face, cried the 
other, before it was waſh'd ? 
Love is eaſier to counterfeit than conceal ; yet if women 
did not flatter themſelves, we could not ſo much impoſe on 
them, | | 
It is the nature of the creature makes the honey · ſuckle 
poiſon to the ſpider, and not ts the bee, 


A prince's negligence or fear, or ſometimes a word from 
a favourite, or importunity from ſomebody elſe, makes a 
pardon paſs for an act of mercy, when his clemency had 
nothing to do in it. ; 

To be often in love ſhews levity of mind, but to be ne- 
ver ſo, ſtupidity, 

He who marries for an eſlate is happier than he expected, 
if he meets with a good wife, | 

Matrimony is not ſo heavy a yoke as batchelors pretend, 
nor ſo eaſy as the huſbands give out; yet would be a much 
more happy ſtate than it is generally found, if it were en- 
tered upon as it ought, 


Wha 
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Who thinks woman has no merit but her money, ought 
to be a cuckold. | 

A violent paſſion hardly ever brought two together but 
it made them miſerable, | 

Many great actions owe ſucceſs to chance, though the 

general and ſtateſman run away with the applauſe. | 

The only way to be revenged on a-perſon that talks too 
much, is not to give him the hearing. / 

Some people would pleaſe more in converſation, if they 
did not endeavour to tell all in a moment what they had 
been learning many years. : 

Always apprehend the viſits of thoſe whoſe memories or 
pockets may furniſh them with means to diſturb you, 

A woman's virtue is commendable, provided ſhe does 
not value herſelf too much upon it. 3 

A reaſonable gradation of employments and dignities 1s 
equally honourable to both prince and people; but to have 
muſhrooms of ſtate in a day's time over-top even the ce- 
dars, is monſtrous, as well as inviduous. 

Widows ſhed the more tears out of hopes of encourag- 

ing another huſband to expect the ſame favour. | 
Women are the firſt that are poſſeſſed of an opinion of | 
their own beauty, and the laſt that quit it, - | | 

Gaming is only fit for thoſe who have great eſtates, or 
thoſe who have none. | | IE 

lf women could be perſuaded that nothing but knowledge 
can entitle them to talk, they would bluſh with ſhame at 
being for ever obliged to hold their tongues. 

A man that is capable of other things, ſeldom under- 
ſtands play; for what incapacitates him for that, makes 
others good gameſters. 5 | 
Some have more regard to the floridneſs of a preacher, 
than the matter he handles; Thus we value the beauty of 
a flower beyond its medicinal virtues, f 
_ Some men read polemic divinity, not to confirm them 

in their own religion, but to out-talk thoſe of another. 

The moſt . confiderable advantage a rich man has, is, 
that be may more ſafely tranſgreſs the law, becauſe he has 
wherewithal to bribe the judges. 0. 
Many men's virtues ſeem calculated for their preſent ſta- 
tions ; if they are exalted, they are diſgraced like pictures 1 
that hang in a wrong light, | | 0 

A traitor that in. peaches is twice a villain; yet we ſee 
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ſome dignified, all rewarded, while men of real good ſer- 


vice want bread. 

He that would riſe at court muſt have a large throat to 
ſwallow indignities, and a good ſtrong ſtomach to digeſt - 
them afterwards. 

He that carries merit to court, will quickly be crowded 


out of the ring. | | 
Every one deſires a friend, and yet very few can ſuffer 


. friendſhip. To tell a man his failings does not reform him, 


1 bis hatred, and it may be, brings you to a 
vel. | 

He that is truly great will never be proud; as always 
the moſt generous wine carries the leaſt head. | 

A great army in the time of peace may be thonght too 
expenſive ; hut a ſmall one in time of war may prove a 
dangerous parſimony. ; 

Old folk love young bedfellows, not ſo much out of ten- 
derne ſs as policy. It is a fort of applying pigeons to theit 
feet; it gives a vital warmth to decaying nature. 

Taking up money at intereſt, is like drinking in a fever; 
it may gratify the pala e a little, but generally does a great 
deal of miſchief to the patient. | 

Where the means of growing rich are not viſible, the 
perſon's integrity will be ſuſpected, who has heaped up too 
much wealth. 

Some men are ſo over-cautious, that they wiil hazard 
nothing ; but a true ſportſman will hook a gudgeon to 
catch-a jack. - | . 

He who deſires to live merely for living's ſake, has not 
a worthy notion of his being. He only puts a right value 
upon life, who deſires it, barely that he may do good. 

We may more reaſonably expect great actions from thoſe 
that fight for ſafety, than thoſe that contend for dominion. 
This is evident by the battles of Thermopyæ, Salamis, 
Platea, and Mycale, in all which Xerxes always loſt more 


\ 


men than he attacked. 
It is much more honourable to govern than to conquer; 


as 2 Wiſe head is better than a ſtrong arm. 

It is not chaſtity to be inſenfible of youth and 1 N 
nor ſobriety not to love wine. It is the not abufing the 
ereatures that is à virtue, not the omitting the uſe of them. 
he affeQation of the Stoicks made virtue ſeem very ſe- 
vere ; they frightened many from the practice of it to en- 


hance their own characters. 
R M 3 ; Duel 
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Duels are the effects either of want of good ſenſe, a 
peeviſh courage, or the inſufficiency of the laws, and there- 
— are a reflection upon the government, and no honour 
to the parties who engage in them. 

Continval apologies for every thing at table, are a thou- 
ſand times more troubleſome than the faults they would 
excuſe. \ | 

He that is in the wrong oftentimes deſerves our pity, but 
he that is unwilling to be in the right, ſhould have nothing 
but our contempt. | 

Many that carry the liberty of the people ng ſerve 
them 3s they do trouts, tickle them till they catch them, 

A moderate degree of pride has this advantage, that it 
prepoſleſſes ſeveral in our favour, while the baſhful are too 
often thought to deſerve nothing. | 

Silence may hide folly, as a vizard does an ill face, but 
then it is but for a time, 0 | 
The beſt jewellers uſe the leaſt filver, and he that will ſet 
his 8 to advantage, muſt not over-load them with 
Words. 

Compliments and ceremonies were invented to conceal 
the hatred which men naturally bear to one another. 

Meddle with your match, is a ſaying among boys, a rule 
of honour among men, and a wiſe one among princes, 

[ Great men are like wolves, we muſt not ſtrike at them, 
| unleſs we are ſecure of our blow; for if we miſs they will 
| be ſure to tear us to pieces, : 
A prudent and diſcreet ſilence will be oftentimes of ad- 
Ke, vantage to a man. We often repent what we have ſaid, 
| but ſeldom repent that we have held our tongue, 
| | A change is not always for the beſt, We have fometimes 
| ſeen the miniſtry diſcarded, and a new ſet of- men brought 
© in their room, ten times worſe than their predeceſſors, like 
| the devil in the goſpel, that left the poſſeſſed man's body, 
and came aſterwards ſeventy ſtrong, * 
When Moliere's Tartuff was acted in France, all the 
| churchmen complained of it. The Feſtin de Saint Pierre, 
| | though a lewd beaftly piece, went down without the leaſt 
wry face. At ſo much an eaſter tate may a man expoſe re- 
ligion than hypocriſy ! | 5 

It is very much to be queſtioned, whether Mr. Collier 
would have condeſcended to laſh the vices of the ſtage, it 
the poets had not been guilty of the abominable fin of mak- 


Ing familiar with the backſlidings of the caſſock. 
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It is a Sign of the laſt neceſſity in another, when he is 


a 
2. forced to ſteal from himſelf. ' It is worſe than robbing the 
Ir ſpital. | | ; 
: Such perſons as are in haſte to ſhow their wit, loſe the 
— race of it, and offend in converſation, as importunate 
d | beggars do while they hang about your coach, 
A» 7 
> — i 
EPIGRAMS. 
A RECEIPT to make an EPIGRAM, 
t | 


By the Right Hon: the late Lord Harvey, - 


A Pleafing ſubject firſt with care aprons 
41 Your matter muſt with nature be ſupplied; 
Nervous your diction, be your meaſure long, 
Nor fear your verſe too ſtiff, if ſenſe be ſtrong. 
In proper places proper numbers uſe, | 
And now the quicker, now the ſlower chuſe : 
Too ſoon the dactyl the performance ends, 
But the ſlower ſpondee coming thoughts ſuſpends ; 
© Your laſt attention on the ſtring beſtow, 
To that your good or ill ſucceſs you'll owe; 
For there not wit alone muſt ſhine, but humour flow, | 
Obſerving theſe, your Epigram's completed; : | 
Nor fear 'twill tire, though ſeven times repeated, 


| Os MILTON. By Mr. DRYDEN. 


THREE Poets, in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn : | 
The firſt in lofrineſs of thought ſurpaſt ; 

The next in majeſty ; in both the laſt. 
The force of nature could no farther go; 
To make a third, ſhe join'd the former two. 


oO, MAIDS. 


MOST Maids reſemble Eve, now in their lives, 
Who are no ſaoner women, but they're wives, 


* 
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Then call'd the happy compoſition, Floyd. 


* 
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On Quin's comparing Garrick 7 Whitefield, and Jaying, that 
the people that were madding it after him, would return to 
the old church (meaning himſelf.) By Gartick. - 


POPE Quin, who damns all churches but his own, 
Coraplains that nereſy miſleads the town; 
That Whitefield-Garrick does corrupt the age, 
And taints the ſound religion of the ſtage. 
Thou great Infallible ! forbear to roar ; 
Thy bulls and errors are rever'd no more: 
Where doctrines meet with gen'ral approbation, 
It is not hereſy but reformation, AY 


SUSANNAH and he TWO ELDERS. By Ms. Cobb. 


. 


— 


WIEN fair Suſannah, in a cool retreat 

Of ſhady arbours, ſhunn'd the ſultry heat, 

Two wanton letchers to her garden came, 

And, ruſhing furious, ſeiz'd the trembling dame; 
What female ſtrength could do, her arms perform, 


And guarded well the fort they ſtrove to ſtorm. 


The ſtory's ancient, and (if rightly told) 


Young was the lady. but the lovers old. 
Had the reverſe been true—had authors ſung, 


How that the dame was old, the lovers young ; 

If ſhe had then the blooming pair deny'd, 

With tempting youth and vigour on their fide, 

Lord ! how the flory would have ſhock'd my creed! 


For that had been a miracle indeed! 


on MH Biddy Floyd. By Dean Swift. 


WHEN Cupid did his grandſire Jove intreat, 
To form ſome beauty by a new receipt; 
Jove ſent and found, far in a country ſcene, 


Truth, innocence, good-nature, looks ſerene ; 


From which ingredients firſt, the dext'rous boy 
Pick'd the demure, the awkward, and the coy ; 


The graces from the court did next provide 


Breeding, and wit, and ait, and decent pride; 
Theſe Venus cleans'd from every ſpurious grain 
Of nice coquet, affected, pert, and vain ; 

ove mix'd up all, and his beſt clay employ'd, 
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On the Grave-flone of a Blackſmith, buried in Cheſter a» 
 Church-YT ard, | 


MY fledge and hammer lie reclin'd, 
My bellows too have loſt their wind ; 
My fire's extinct, my forge decay'd, 
And in the duſt my vice is laid 
My coal is ſpent, my iron's gone, - 
My nails are drove, my work is done, 
My fire-dried corpſe lies here at reſt, | 
My ſoul, ſmoke-like, is ſoaring to be bleſt. 


Or 2 monument intended to be erected for Mr. Rowe, by his vi- 
dow. Written before Mr. Dryden's was /et up. By Mr. Pope. 


THY Reliques, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we truſt, 
And ſacred, place by Dryden's awful duſt, 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 
To which thy tomb ſhall gain enquiring eyes; 
Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt, 
Bleſt in the genius, in thy love too bleſt ; 
One grateful woman to thy fame ſupply'd,. 
What a whole thankleſs land to his deny'd. 


On the late Lord Hy. By the late Earl of C — d. 


NATURE, whilſt He's clay was blending, 
Uncertain what the thing would end in, | 
Whether a female, or a male, 

A pin dropt in, and turn'd the ſcale, 


Or Giles Jacob, the Por. By the late Dr. Sewell. 


- PARENT of dullneſs! genuine ſon of night! 
Total eclipſe ! without one ray of light; 
Born when dull midnight bells for fun'rals chime, 
Juſt at the cloſing or the bellman's rhime. 


SCOTLAND, thy weather's like a modiſh wife; 
Thy winds and rains maintain perpetual firife ; 

So termagant, a while, her thunder hies; 

And when ſhe can no longer ſco/d— ſhe cries. 


"WHILE Bunters attending the Arehbiſhop's door, NG 
Accoſted each other with cheat, bitch, and whore, 1 
2 no 
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I noted the drabs, and confidering the place, 


Concluded twas plain that they wanted his grace. 


* 


By Dean Swift. 


AS Thomas was cudgell'd one day by his wife 
He took to his heels, and ran for his life: 
Tom's three deareſt friends came by in the ſquabble, 
And ſſcreen'd him at once from the ſhrew and the rabble ; 
Then ventur'd to give him ſome wholeſome advice ; 
Bat Tom is a fellow of humour ſo nice, | 
Too proud to take counſel, too wiſe to take warning, 

He ſent to all three a challenge next morning; 
He fought with all three, thrice ventur'd his life, 


1 


Then went home again, and was thraſh'd by his wife. 


Mzxs MuLitBais., 


me NATURE to all does kind proviſion make, 


And what men want in head they have in back; 
Then who can diſapprove the fair one's rules, 


| Who talk with men of ſenſe, but kiſs with fools ? 


Tranſlated from BUCHANAN 
Beginning—Pauper eram juvenis, Ke. 


+ POOR, when in youth, now worn with feeble age 


I'm rich, but wretched ſtill in either ſtage ; 


When wealth I could enjoy 1 then had none; 


Now plenty's come, all power of uſe is gone. 


One thing need/ul. 
T———-R, a prieſt of modern date, 


(Our modera prieſts are ſhort and fat, ) 


Perch'd in the pulpit, gravely cries. 
Young men and maidens great and ſmall, 
There's One thing needful* for you all; 

And he the virgin's wants ſupplies, 


On a company of bad dancers to gd muſic. By Mr. Budgell. 


HOW ill the motion with the mufic ſuits! 
So Orpheus fiddled, and ſo danc'd the brutes. 


* Alluding to his text, Ho 


The 
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The Lover's Legacy. 


UNHAPPY Strephon, dead and cold, 
His heart was from his boſom rent, 
Embalm'd, and in a box of gold, 
To his beloved Kitty ſent. 
Some ladies might, perhaps, have fainted, 
But Kitty ſmil'd upon the bauble ; 
A pin=-Cuſhion, ſaid ſhe, I wanted, | 
Go put it on the drefling-table, 


The Lucky Mav. By Mr. Welſted. 


I OWE, ſays Metius, much to Colon's care; 
Once only ſeen he choſe me for his heir: 
True, Metius; hence your fortunes take their riſe ; 
His heir you were not; had he ſeen you twice, 


Os Ben Johnſon's baft ſer up in Weſt min ter-Abbey, with the 


buttons on the wrong fide of his coat, - By the late Rev. Mr. 
Samuel Weſley, | 


O Rare Ben Johnſon! What a tnrn-coat grown! 
Thou ne'er wert ſuch, till thou wert clad in ſtone. 
When time thy coat, thy only coat, impairs, 
Thou'lt find a patron in a hundred years; 

Then let not this miſtake diſturb thy ſprite, 
Another age ſhall ſet thy buttons right. 


Written in the leaves of a fan. By Dr. Atterbury, late Biſbep 
of Roche ſer . 


FLAVIA the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy, 
Can with refiſtleſs art employ ; 
This fan in meaner hands would prove 
An engine of ſmall force in love; 
Yet ſhe, with graceful air and mien, 
Not to be told or fairly ſeen, 
Dire&s its wanton motion ſo, 
That it wounds more than Cupid's bow ; 
Gives coolneſs to the matchleſs dame, 
To every other breaſt a flame, 


iin Mis F Peu at — Charch. 
WITH awe, with pleaſure, and ſurpriſe, 

I view the lightning of your eyes; 
Lightniog that wounds me as it flies, a 
| - ; | t 
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What prayer! what vow! to Heav'n can go? 


For all devotion you ſubdue; 
At leaf, tis all transferr'd te you. 


In vain is human ſtrength, its boaſted art, 


While you ſit here, you Thare my vows in part: 
To Y -—*. I give my ears, to you my eyes and heart. 


To Mr, T——d, on bis conplmenting Mr, F.— de, os hit 
oetry. | 


 F=—=-DE rides well, you ſay: ſuppoſe it erue, 
You pawn your word for him; —he'll vouch for you; 


So two poor knaves, when once their credit fail, 


To cheat the world become each other's bail. 


'On a handſome Waman, with a fine voice, but very covetout 


and proud. 


SO bright is thy bezuty, ſo charming thy ſong, 
As had drawn both the beaſts, and their Orpheus along; 
Bur ſuch is tny avarice, and ſuch 1s thy pride, | 


That the beaſts muſt have ſtarv'd, and the poet have died. 


On a Papiſt's praying to the Statue of a Saint, From Buchanan. 


WHEN you before an image kneeling down, 
Cry with grave face, Our Father to the ſtone : 
Forgive me if I fay you ſeem to me, | 
More ſenſeleſs than the thing to which you pray 
As you yourſelf by this exprefſion own, 

For he's a block, whoſe father is—a ſtone, 


To the Papiſts and Quakers, 


THEY in an unknown tongue their prayers do fay : 
Ye in an unknown ſenſe your prayers convey - 
Betwixt ye both this difference mutt enſue, 

Fools underſtand not them, nor wiſe men you. 


Venus miftaken. By Mr. Prior, . 


WHEN Chloe's picture was to Venus ſhewn, 
Surpris'd the goddeſs took it for ber own; 
And what, ſaid ſhe, does this bold paioter mean? 


When was I bathing thus, and naked ſcen ? 
'Pleas'd, Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's pride; 


And who's blind, now, mamma ? the urchin cried, 


„ 


The Miniſter. Ty 
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"Tis Chloe's eye, and cheek, and lip, and bteaſt; + + 
Friend Howard's genius fancied all the reſt. 


Epitaph os Mr, Harcourt's Tomb: By Mr. Pope, 


TO this ſad ſhrine, whoe'er thou art, draw near, 
Here lies the friend moſt wept, the ſon moſt dear, 
Who ne'er knew je but friendſhip might divide, 
Nor gave his father grief —< but when he died, 
How vain is reaſon ; eloquence how weak ! 

When Pope muſt tell what Harcourt cannot ſpeak. 
Yet let thy once lov'd friend inſcribe the one, 
And with a father's ſorrow mix his own. 

Ah, no! tis vain to ftrive——it will not be; 
No grief that can be told is felt for bee. 


Prometheus i painted, By Mr. Cowley, 


_ HOW wretched does Promotheus' ſtate appear, 
Whilſt he his ſecond mis'ry ſuffers here. 
Draw him no more, left, as he tortur'd ſtands, 
He blame great ſove's leſs than the painter's hands. 
It would the vulture's cruelty outgo, | 
If once again his liver thus ſhould grow. 
Pity him, Jore, and his bold theft allow; 
The flames he once ſtole from thee grant him now. 


On a Lady who pretended to tell fortunes. By Mr, Mottley. 


SOME oracles of old, to cauſe more wonder, 
Were, when pronounc d, accompany'd with thunder; 
But thy prediction. come not in a ſtorm, 
They are deliver'd by the brighteſt form; a 
If, when you ſpeak, Jove does not pierce the ſky, 
Yet flill you've all his lightning in your eye. 


EPITAPH. 


HERE lies a lady, who, if not bely d, 

Took wiſe St. Paul's advice, and all things try'd ; 
Nor ſtopp'd ſhe here; but follow'd through the ref, 
And always ſtuck the longeſt to the beſt. 


The Care of Love. 


WHEN Chloe, I confeſs my pain, 
In gentle words your pity ſhew, 
But gentle words are all in vain, 
Such gales my w__ but higher blow 
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Ah, Chloe, would: you cure the ſmart, 
Your conqu'ring eyes have keenly made, 


Yourſelf upon my bleeding heart, | 
"Yourſelf, fair Chloe, muſt be laid, : 


Thus for the viper's ſting we know, 
No ſurer remedy'is found, 
Than to apply the tort'ring foe, 
And ſqueeze his venom on the wound, 


; Epitaph en an unknown perſon, 

WITHOUT a uame, for ever ſenſelefs, dumb, _ - 
Duſt, aſhes, nought elſe, lies within this tomb, 
Where'er I liv'd or dy'd, it matters not, 

To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
JI was, but am not, aſk no more of me; 
Its all I am, and. all that thou ſhalt be, 


In a window of a room in the Tower of London; # 4vrotes 
; R. Walpole, 1712, Rel 
Underneath that are the following linen: 


GOOD unexpected, evil unforeſeen, 
W- Appear by turns, as fortune ſhifts the ſcene ; 
Some rais'd ale, come tumbling down again, 
( And fall ſo hard, they bound to ri/e again. rial 
| he Lanfſdown, Sept. 24. 1716. 
il 8 . | 
= The Diſappointed Huſband, * 
k | | Muliere ne evade, ne mortuæ puidem. 
| A Scolding wife ſo long a ſleep poſſeſs d, 
Her ſpouſe preſum?d her ſoul was now at reſt, 
= Sable was call'd to hang the room in black, 
| And all their cheer was ſugar, rolls, and ſack, 
* Two mourning ſtaffs ſtood centry at the door; 
And ſilence reign'd, who ne'er was there before. 
The cloaks, and tears, and handkerchiefs prepar'd, 07 | 
They march'd in woeful pomp to Abchurch Yard ; 
When ſee of narrow ſtreefs what miſchiefs come! 
The very dead can't paſs in quiet home 
By ſome rude jolt, the coffin-lid was broke, | | 
And madam from her dream of death awoke; | 
Now all was ſpoil'd; the undertaker's pay, 
Sour faces, cakes, and wine, quite thrown away. 


But 
4 
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But ſome years after, when the former ſcene 
Was acted, and the coffin, nail'd again, 
The tender huſband took eſpecial care, 
To keep the paſſage from diſturbance clear, 
Charging the bearers that they tread aright, 
Nor put his dear in ſuch another fright, 


__ AMONG the fair that Hyde-park Circus grace, 
Canidia ſeeks admiters of her face: 

In vain her airs, her wanton arts ſhe tries, 

Among thoſe beauties that engage all eyes ; 

Bright rays, like diamonds, they around 'em fling, 


_ Whilſt ſhe is but the cypher of the ring. 
Epitapb on a talkative old Maid. 
BENEATH this filent ſtone is laid | * 
A noiſy, antiquated maid, 
Who from her cradle, talk'd till death, 
And never before was out of breath. 
Whither ſhe's gone we cannot tell, 
For if ſhe talks not, ſhe's in hell: 
If ſhe's in heaven, he's there unbleſt: 
_ Becauſe ſhe hates a place of reſt, 


{ Dialogue buen teu very bad Ports, By My. Concanen, 
SAYS Richard“ to Joe+ thou'rt a very fad dog, 

And thou can't write verſes no more than a hog, 

Says Joſeph to Dick, prithee, ring-rhime get hence, 

Sure my verſe, at leaſt, is as good as thy ſenſe. 

Was e'er ſuch a conteſt recorded in ſong ; 

The one's in the right, and t'other's not wrong. 


| Or « Robbery, © 
RIDWAY robb'd Duncote of three hundred pounds 


Ridway was taken, and condemn'd to die: 


But for his money was 2 courtier found, f 
Begg'd Ridway's pardon: Duncote now doth cry. 


Robb'd both of money, and the law's relief, 
The couttier is become the greater thief, 
On Suicide : from Martial, By Mr. Sewell. 


WHEN all the blandiſhmerts of life are gone, 
The coward creeps to death, the brave lives on. 


» Savage. Poem rh + Mitchel. 
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' The CHOICE. 


TOO conſcious of her worth, a noble mad. 
Baulk'd many a lover, and her mind out ſtray d. 
While yet a peer, leſs doubting than the reſt, 

WW Defy'd her coldneſs, and attack'd her breaſt, 
| A ſpaniel whelp, and ſpaniel lord declare 

| Their vow to ſerve, and hope to pleaſe the fair: 

The cautious ny mph, ſtill fearing a trepan, 
| Their fortune, wit, and worth, did nicely ſcan ; 

4 'Then, as the reaſon of the caſe is clear, 
Embrac'd the puppy, and diſmiſsed the peer. 


1 Written on the door of the Angel Inn, or the road ts New mar- 

| ket, which was kept by two ſiſters, but juſt then ſhut up, and 

the fign taken doaun. NS 
CHRISTIAN and Grace 

| Liv'd in this place, 

1 An Angel kept the door; 

But Chriſtian's dead, 

| The Angel's led, d, 

| | ; And Grace is turned a whore, 


A Ejitaph on little Stephen, à noted fidler in tht county of 
| Suffolk, FOR 
STEPHEN and Time 
Are now both even: 
Stephen beat Time, 
Now Time beats Stephen. 


On a Lady who wwas very hand/oms and very hind. 
CHLOE's the wonder of her ſex, 
»Tis well her heart is tender: 
How might ſuch killing eyes perplex, 
With virtue to defend her! 
But nature, graciouſly inclin'd, 
Not bent to vex, but pleaſe us, 
Has to her boundleſs beauty join'd 
A boundleſs will to caſe us. 


— Os Giles and Joan, 


: WHO fays that Giles and Joan at diſcord be; 
Th' obſerving neighbours no ſuch mode can ſee ; 
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Indeed poor Giles repents he marry'd ever, 

But that his Joan doth too: And Giles would never, 

By his free will, he in Joan's company; 955 

No more would Joan he ſhould': Giles riſeth early, 

And having got him out doors ie glad; 

The like is Joan ; But turning home is ſad; 

And ſo is Joan; Oft times when Giles doth find 

Harſh fights at home; Giles wiſhes he were blind ; 

Allthis doth Joan: Or, that his long earn'd life 

Were quite out ſpun ; the like wiſh bath his wife : 

The children that he keeps Giles ſwears are none 

Of his begetting ; and ſo ſwears his Joan. 

In all affections ke concurreth ſtill ; 

If now with man and wife to will and nill 

The ſelf ſame things a note of concord be, 

I know no couple better can agree. A 

On ſteing a Miſer at Spring Gardens. 

MUSIC has charms to ſooth the ſavage breaſt, 

To calm the tyrant and relieve th' oppreſt ; 

But Vauxhall's conceri's more attracting pow'r, 

Unlock'd Sir Richard's pocket at threeſcore : 

Oh! ſtrange effect of muſic's matchleſs force, 

T” attract a ſhilling from a miſer's purſe! 


To a Sempftreſe. 
OH, what boſom but muſt yield, 
When like Pallas you advance, 
With a thimble for your ſhield, 
And aneedle for your lance: 
Faireſt of the ſtitching train, 
Eaſe my paſſion by your art; 
And in pity to my pain, 
Mlend the hole that's in my heart. 
To a Lady who bad wery bad teeth, 2 
OVID, who bids the ladies laugh, 
Spoke only to the young and fair: 
For thee his council were not ſafe, _ 
Who of ſound teeth have ſcarce à pair, 
If thou the glaſs, or me believe, _ 
Shun mit th as ſoplings do the wind; 
At Cibber's face effect to grieve, * 
And let thy eyes alone in 
e Speak 
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Speak not, tho? 'twere to give conſent, 
For he that ſees thoſe rotten bones, 
Will dread their monumental ſcent, | 
| And fly your ſighs; like dying groans. 
If thou art wiſe ſee diſmal plays, | 
And to ſad ſtories lend an ear; 48 
With the afflicted ſpend thy days, 
; And laugh not above once a year. 


A Cure for Love, 


OF two reliefs to cure a love fick mind, 
Flavia preſcribes deſpair ; I urge, be kind ; 
Flavia be kind; The remedy's as ſure; _ 
'Tis the moſt pleaſant, and the quickeſt cure. 
Epitaph on bis Wife 
HERE lies my poor wife, without bed or blanket, - 


But dead as a door nail, God be thanked, 


On an old maid's Marriage. 
CELIA, a coquet in her prime, 
The vaineſt ſicklieſt thing alive; 
Behold the ſtrange effects of time 
Marries, and doats at forty-five, 
Thus weathercocks, who for a while 
Have turned about with every blaſt, 


Grown old, and deſtitute of oil, 


Ruſt to a point and fix at laſt, 
Undir the Picture of a Biau. 


THIS vain thing ſet up for a man, 5 
But ſee what fate attends him; | 
The powdering barber firſt began, 
'The barber ſurgeon ends him. | 
On a Gentleman drinking the health of an unkind Miſtre/s. 
WHY doſt thou wiſh that ſhe may live. 3 
Whoſe Hing beauties make thee grieve ; 
Thou would'ſt more wiſely wiſh her kind, 
'That ſhe may change hsr cruel mind ; 
Thy preſent wiſh but this can gain, 
That ſhe may live and thou complain, 
On a Prize: fighter. 
HIS thrufts like lightning flew, yet ſubtle death 
Parricd them all, and beat him out of breath, _ * 


— — 
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, The Penance. 


WHEN Phillis confeſſed the father was raſh, 
And ſo, without further reflection, 
Her delicate ſkin he condemn'd to the laſh, 
_ While himſelf would beſtow the correction: 
Her huſband, who heard this, oppos'd it by urging, 
That he, in regard to her weakneſs, : 
And to ſave her ſoft back, would himſelf bear the ſcourging, 
N With humble ſubmiſſion and meekneſs. 
She piouſſy cry d, when the prieſt gave accord, 
To ſhew what devotion was in her, 
He's able and luſty, pray cheat not the Lord, 
Far alas! I'm a very great finner. 


Oz a Welchman. 


A Welchman coming late into an inn, 
Aſk'd the maid what meat there was within? 
Cow-heels, ſhe anſwered, and a breaſt of mutton : > 
But, quoth the Welchman, fiace I am no glutton, 
Either of theſe ſhall ſerve ; To- night the breaſt, 
The heels i' the morning, then light meat is beſt; 
At night he took the breaſt, and did not pay, 
1 th* morning took his beelz, and ran away. 


The Children of Iſrael's paſſage out of Egypt. 
WHEN Iſrael's flock the Egyptian king purſu'd, 
In cryſtal walls the wand'ring waters ſtood ! 
When thro' the dreary waſte they took their way, 
The rocks grew liquid, and pour'd forth a ſea, 
What limits can Almighty goodneſs know, 
Since ſeas can harden—and fince rocks can flow ! 


On a Gentleman "who died the day after his Lady. 


She firſt departed : he for one day try'd 
To live without her ; lik'd it not, and dy'd, 


A French gentleman dining with ſome company on a Faft dey, cal» 
led for ſome bacon and egg; the reft were angry and reprov'd 
bim for ſo heinous a fin; whereupon be wrote 4. following lines 
extempore, which are here tranſlated. | 
PEUT on croire avec bon ſent 
Rz"'un lardon t mit en calers 3 


Fa 
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Ou, gue manger un 2 
C'eft un ſecret your luy plair ? 
En Ja gloire envelope | 
Songe til bien de nos ſoupe. 


In Engliſh, By Dean Swift. 
WHO can believe, with common ſenſe, 
A bacon {lice gives God offence ! 
Or, how a herring hath a charm 
Almighty anger to diſarm ? 
Wrapt up in majeſty divine, 
Does he regard on what we dine. 


The Fate of Poetry, 8 
SEVEN wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
Thro? which the living Homer begg'd his bread, 


On an old Woman with falſe hair. 


THE golden hair that Galla wears 
Is her's; Who would have thought it; 
She ſwears tis her's and true ſhe Iwears; 
For I know where ſhe bought it. 


0e anuther old Woman. By Mr. Prior, | 

FROM her own native France, as old Aliſon paſt, | 
She reproach'd Engliſh Nell, with negleR, or with malice ; | 
That the ſlattern had left, in the burry and hate, Y | 
Her lady's complexion and eyebrows at Calais 


2 | An Epitaph, | F 
HERE lies honeſt Strephon, with Mary his bride, 
Who merrily lived and chearfully dyed ; | h 
They pg and they loy'd, and drank while they were 
a e, > | . ' | 
But now they are forc'd to knock under the table. 
This marble, which formerly ſerved them to drink on, 
Now covers heir bodies—a ſad thing to thiuk on? 
That; do what one can, to moiſten out clay, | 
*T'will one day be aſhes, and moulder away. 


On a beautiful and ingenious young Lady. 6” 
| MINERVAa, olie day, - pray let nobody doubt it. 
Rid an airing from Oxford fix miles, or about it, 


r _ — Da 
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Where ſhe ſpy'd a young damſel fo blooming and fair, 
That, ah, Venus! ſhe cry'd is your ladyſhip there? 

Pray is not yon Oxford? And lately you ſware, 
Neither you, nor aught like yon, ſhould ever come there's 
Do you thus keep your promiſe ? and am I defy's? 
The virgin drew near her, and, ſmiling, reply'd, 

. My goddeſs} What have you your pupil forgot? 
===— Y our pardon, my dear, s it you, Molly Scot 3 


Or an ugly old avoman in the dark. From Martial. 


WHILST in the dark on thy ſoft hand I hung, 
And heard the tempting ſyren in thy tongue; 
What flames, what darts, what anguiſh I endur'd ! 
But, wheh the candle enter'd, I was cur'd, 


Oz Reginelli, the Funuch, 


IF Febria's judgment you 1ely on, 
Enraptur'd Febria's ſure to tell ye, 
That neither Orpheus, nor Amphion, 
Could charm like warbling Reginellf, 
But if effects moſt wond'rous prove 
A title to the greateſt fame ; 
Thoſe old muſicians ſtones could move; 
Can Reginelli do the ſame? 


On the late Duke of Argyle. By the late Mr, Gays 


ARGYLE, they ſay, has wit; for what? 
For wiiting ? No, tor writing not. | 


Ti a Lady, with Ovid's Epiſtles, By the late Mr. Beckingham. 


MADAM, whilſt here, th" intrigues of ancient dames, 
And ſad effects of ill-requited flames, 
The love- recording Ovid's numbers ſhow, 
In all the lively grace of tuneful woe ; 
Think not too rude the poet's art appears 
That draws deſerted toaſts and beauty's tears; 
How perjur'd man the eaſy fair diſdain, 
And too complying nymphs ere kind in vain. | 
Think not your ſex traduc'd, through ſpleen and rage; 
His belles were copied from a former age Mm 
Their charms too lang vid, and too faint to move, 
But through an Ovid's {kill the heroes love; 
Now had he liv'd, that praiſe had all been croſs'd, 
And half the genius of the poet loſt; 


The 
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The pleaſing anguiſh that his lines impart, 

Ne'er touch'd with female griefs the reader's heart: 
Once had he ſeen originals like you. 1 
His ladies muſt have charm'd, his men been true. 


0H! fthield me from his rage, celeſtial pow) rs, W 
This tyrant that embitters all my hours g 
Ah, loye, you've poorly play'd the monarch's part, 
You conquer'd, but you can't defend my heart. 
So bleſs'd was I, throughout the happy reign, 
I thought this monſter baniſh'd from thy train; 
4 But you would raiſe him to ſupport your throne, 
And now he claims your empire as his own; 
Or tell me, tyrants, have you N 
There, where one reigns, the other ſhall ſucceed, 


Or Julia's throwing a Snow-ball. 
JULIA, yoang, wanton, flung the gather'd ſnow, 
Nor fear'd I burning from the wat'ry blow ; | | 
Nis cold I cried, but ah! too ſoon I found, | 
Sent by that hand, it dealt a ſcorching wound, 
Reſiſtleſi fair; we fly thy pow'r in vain, 
Who turn d to fiery darts the frozen rain; 
Burn, Julia, burn like me, and that deſire | 
With water which thou kindleſt, quench with fire, | 


| Occafponed by ſering ſome ver ** Celia, wrote ow @ fant of 
1 WELL haſt thou drawa, fond youth, in prop'reſt place, 5 
1 The ſhort-liv'd beauties of falſe Celia's face. | 
When words? obſcurities thy ſenſe o'erſhade, 
_ © The place gives light to what thou would'ſt have ſaid, 
Bright as this lucid glaſs her eyes now ſeem, | 
Like this, breath'd on, by fell diſeaſe grown dim. 
Like glaſs in ev'ry ſtrongeſt vow ſhe makes „ 
Brittle as that, as eaſily ſhe breaks; 
Such is her honour: Short her fame, we find, 


Which crack'd, muſt periſh by the firſt high wind, . 1 

: | To Zelinda. | | | 

THE Poet and the painter ſafely dare, Sk 

To form an image of the progdeſt fairs 1 ö 
1 7 our 


Jour brighter charms by laviſh nature wrought, 
Tranſcend the painter's kill, the poet's thought. 


On Chloe, 


HERE Chloe lies, 
Whoſe once bright eyes 

Set all the world on fire; 
And not to be A 
Ungratefal, ſhe 

Did all the world admire. 


0 Farinelli's coming to fing in (be Opera, 
AMPHION ſtrikes the vocal lyre, 
| And ready at his call, 
Harmonious bricks and ſtone conſpire 
To raiſe the Theban wall. 
In emulation of his praiſe, 
| A Latian hero's come, 
Th” opera theatre to raiſe, 
And new ere its dome; 
But how this laſt ſhould come to paſs, 
Is ftrange, all men muſt own, 
When this poor gentleman, alas! 
Brings neither brick nor ſtone, 


On a Riding- Houſe turned into a Chapel, By Mr. Farquhar; 


A Chapel of a riding-houſe is made, 
Thus we once more ſee Chriſt in manger laid, 
Where till we find the jockey trade ſupply'd, 
The laymen bridled, and the clergy ride, 


On the Clare-market, and other Orators. 


TO wonder now at Balaam's aſs is weak ; 
Is there a day that aſſes do not ſpeak ? 


'Wrate by a young Lady on _ of the windaws of Nottingham 
. aſtle. ys . 

YE heav*ns! if innocence deſerves your care, 

Why have ye made it fatal to the fair; | 

Baſe man the ruin of our ſex was born, 

The beauteous are his prey, the reſt his ſeorn; 

Alike unfortunate, our fate is ſuch, . | 

We pleaſe too little, or we pleaſe too much. 
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On a bandſome Liu. By Mr. | Congreve: 5 
WHEN Leſbia firſt I ſaw ſo heay'nly fair, 


With eyes ſo bright. and with that awful air, 


I thought my heart, which durſt ſo high aſpice, 


As bold as his who ſnatch'd celeſtial Are; 
But ſoon as e er the beauteous ideot ſpoke, 


Forth from her coral lips ſuch folly broke; | 
Like balm the trickling nonſenſe head my wound, 
And what her eyes enthrall'd, her tongue unbound, 


Os 6 Dunb Bey, very beautiful, and of great quickneſs of parin 


Pritt bya Lady. 

T Sing the boy, who gagg'd and bound, 
Has been by nature robb'd of ſound. 
Yet ſhe has found a generous way, 

One loſs by many gifts to pay; 

His voice, indeed, ſhe cloſe confin'd, 
But bleſt him with a ſpeaking mind; 
And every muſcle of his face, ; 
Diſcourſes with peculiar grace ; 

Ihe ladies tattling o'er their tea, 
Might learn to charm by copying thee ; 
If lence thus can man become, , 
All women beauties would be dumb ; 

Then, happy boy, no more complain, 
Nor think thy loſs of ſpeech a pain; 
Nature has us'd thee, like good Iiquor, 
And cork'd thee but to make thee quicker; 


75 On Wedlocks : 
IN marriage are two happy things allow'd, | 


A wife in wedding ſheets, and in a ſhroud ; 

How can a marriage flate then-be accurs'd, 

Since the laſt day s as happy as the firſt ? 
 Jhe Huſband. By a Lady. 
THE Poets fing of old, that am'rous Jove 


In various ſhapes perform'd the feats of love. 


Chang'd to a ſwan, he rifled Leda's charms, 
And with a rival whiteneſs fill'd her arms. 
On Dana's lap he fell a golden ſhow'r: 


1 Now 


ZD 
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Now in a bull's, or ſatyr's griſly ſhape, 

He on {ome beauty makes a welcome rape, 

Nor think it ſtrange, that Jove's almighty power, 
Through theſe baſe forms, taught females to adore z 
A likeneſs leſs agreeable he tried, 

He came a huſband to Amphitrion's bride: 

And in a huſband's ſhape could welcome prove: 
Who muſt zorown th' omnipotence of Jove? 


Calid Warth in a Wife, 


WHEN Loveleſs married Lady Jenny, 
Whoſe beauty was the ready pz any ; | 
1 choſe her, ſays he, like old plate, 

Not for the faſhion, but the weight. 


On a hafily Marriage. 


MARRIED! tis well! a mighty bleſſing! 
But poor's the joy, no coin poſſeſſing. 
In antient times, when folk did wed, 
Twas to be one at board and bed; 
But hard*s his caſe, who can't afford, 
His charmer either bed or boards + 


By Mr. Prior. 
TEN months after Florimel happen'd to wed, 


And was brought in a landable manner to bed, 
She warbled her groens with ſo charming a voice, 
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That one half of the pariſh was ſtunn'd with the noiſe; 


But when Florimel choſe to lie privately in, 


Twelve months before ſhe and her ſpouſe were akin, 


She choſe with ſuch prudence her pangs to conceal, 


That her nurſe, nay her midwife, ſcarce heard her once 


ſqueal. 


Fearn, huſbands, from hence, for the peace of your lives, 


That maids make not half ſuch a tumult as wives. 


Written on the Chamber Dow of King Charles II. | By the 


Earl of Rocheſter. » 


HERE lies the mutton-eating king, 
Whole word no man relies on; 
Who rever ſaid a ſooliſh thing, 
Nor ever did a wiſe one. 
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. Mankind puniſhed. 3 
THE crimes of men began to grow ſo great, 
That how to puniſh juſtly puzzled fate: 
Heav'n figh'd at laſt, that to his ſons ſo dear 
A puniſhmenr's decreed, and ſo ſevere: 
Go, ſays eternal juſtice, hell hounds go! 
And execute my dread commands below ; 
Fix your rapacious claws. on every door, 
Deſpoil the rich, and poorer make the poor; 
Pity not age, add to his weight of years, 
And fill the wretched widow's eyes with tears: 
Piſturb their ſleep, and poiſon ev'ry diſh, 
Nor let them taſte, without a doubt, a wiſh ; 
The Judge ſupreme, who each effect foreſaw, 
Cried, Havock, and let looſe the dogs of law. 


To Charinus, an ugly woman's buſtand. 


CHARINUS, 'twas my hap of late, 
- , To have a ſight of thy dear mate; 
| So white, ſoflouriſhing, ſo fair, 
So trim, ſo modeſt, + 
That if great Jove would grant to me 
A leaſn of beauties, ſuch as ſhe, 
I'd give the devil at one word, | 
Two, if he would but take the third, 


. On Timothy Mum, a Tapffer. 


HERE Tim, the tapſter lies, who drew good beer, 
But now, drawn to his end, he draws no more; 

Yes, ſtill he drawvs from ev'ry friend a tear, 
Water he .qraws, who drew good beer before, 


Againſt an Atheiſts 


i% - WHILST in his double elbow-chair, 
Young Alcedor does Joll and ſwear, - 
No wonder, if a wretch like me, 

An object's of his raillery ; 

Why ſhould not I a blockhead ſeem, 

To one that does his God blaſpheme ? 
But no man thinks (whate'er he ſaith) 
His words are articles of faith. 
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On a famous toaft at Oxford, 


N ſingle ſtone now keeps poor Kitty down, 
Who when alive, mov'd half the ſtones in town. 


Zy W. Walſh, Eſq. 
GO, faid old Lyee, ſenſeleſs lover go, 
And with ſoft verſes court the fair; but know, 
With all thy verſes, thou can' get no more 
Than fools, without one verſe, have had before. 
Enrag'd at this, upon the bawd I flew ; 
But chat which moſt earag'd me was twas true. 


Phillis's ages By Mr, Prior. 


HOW old may Phillis be, you aſk, 
Whoſe beauty thus all hearts engages z 
To anſwer is no eaſy taſk ; 
For ſhe really has two ages, 
Stiff in brocade, and pinch'd in ſtays, 
Her patches, paint, and jewels on 
All day let envy view her face, 
And Phillis is but twenty one, 
Paint, patches, jewels, laid alide, 
At night aſtronomers agree, 
The evening has the day bely'd, 
And Fuillis is full forty-thtee. 


On the death of Mary Counteſi of Pembroke, by Ben Johalog. 


UNDERNEATH this ſable hearſe, 
Lies the ſubject of all verſe, 
Sidney's ſiſter, Pembroke's mother; 
Death,'ere thou haſt kill'd another, 
Fair, and learned, good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw his dart at thee. 


To a bad Fiddler. 


OLD Orpheus play d ſo well he mov'd old Nick; 
While thou mo eſt nothing but thy fiddle- ſtick. ; 


On an antient lady who painted very much, By James Moore 
COSMELIA's charms inſpire my lays, 
Who, fair in nature's ſcorn, 


Blooms in the winter of her days, | ; 
Like Glaſtonbury thorn, Coſmelia, 
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Coſmelia, cruel at three-ſcore ; 
Like bards in murderiog plays 3. 
Four acts of life paſs guiltleſs o'er, 
But in the fifth ſhe ſlays, 
If e'er impatient of the bliſs, 
Into her arms I fall, 
The plaiſtered fair returns the kiſs, W. 
Like Thiſbe, through a wall. . 


OE TIN" 


To Flirtilla. | 
IN church the prayer book and the fan diſplayed, 
And ſolemn cuttiſies, ſhew the wily maid ; . 
At plays the leering looks, and aits, | 
And nods, and ſmiles, are fondly meant for ſnares» 
Alas! vain charmer, you no lovers get; 
There you ſeem hypocrite, and here coquet. 


| | To Oliver Cromwell. By Mr. Locke. 


A Peaceful ſway the great Auguſtus bore, a 
Over what great ſulius gained by arms before; 5 
Julius was all with martial c:ophies crowned; 
Avguſtus for his peaceful arts renowned; 
Rome calls them great, and makes them deities 
- That for his valour; this, his policies: | 
You, mighty prince, than both are greater far, 
Who rule in peace that world you gained in war; 
| You ſure from heaven a finiſhed hero fell, 
Who thus alone two Pagan Gods excel. 
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To one married to an old nan. By Mr. Waller. 


SINCE thou would'ſt needs, bewitched with ſome ill 
charms, ' | 
Be buried in theſe monumental arms ; 
All we can wiſh is, may that earth lie light 
On thy young tender limbs, and ſo good night. 


On a lady who ſeed water at ſeeing the tragedy of Cato, By 


| - Mr. Pope. 
WHILST maudling whigs deplore their Cato's fate, 
| Still with dry eyes the tory Cælia fate; 


But through her pride ſorbad her eyes to flow, 

The guſhing waters found a vent below. 

Through ſecret, yet with copious ſtreams ſhe mourns, 
Like twenty river gods, with all their urns“ Let 
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Let others ſcrew an hypocritic face, 

She ſhews her grief in a fincerer place; 
Here uature reigns, and paſſion, void of att; 
For that road leads directly to the heart, 


Os the Death of Mrs. B abe died /n aj 
marriage. lady Mary W g M 2 — os 


HAIL, happy bride ! for thou art truly bleſs'd, 
Three months of rapture crowned with endleſs reſt. 
Merit, like yours, was heaven's peculiar care, 

You loved,-—-yet taſted happineſs fincere, 
To you the ſweets of love were only ſhewn ; 
The ſure ſucceeding. bitter dregs unknown ; 
You had not yet the fatal change deplor'd, 
The tender love for the imperious lord; 

Nor felt the pains that jealous fondneſs brings, 
Nor wept the coldneſs from poſſeſſion ſprings : 
Above your ſex diſtinguiſhed in your fate ; 
You truſted - yet experienced no deceit, 
Soft were your hours, and winged with pleaſures flew, 
No vain repentance gave a ſigh to you; 

And if ſuperior bliſs heaven cas beſtow, 


With fellow angels you enjoy it now, 
| Occafioned by the foregoing, 


THOUGH all the world knows 
The fate of poor 5B, 
Vet writers about it do vary, 
Some folks make a face, 
And pity her caſe, 
It is the envy of good lady Mary. 
She ſays, ſhe don't know, 
How heaven can beſtow, 
Any joy like the death of that bride ; 
When ſome people ſay, 
Could ſhe chooſe her own way, 
Ere now ſhe had certainly died. 
But here is the miſtake 
If her mind ſhe would ſpeak, 
The meaning appears very plain: 
She would ever be trying, _ 
- But to 3 — leave the dying 
Her choice is to live in the pain. os 


» 
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Or Blood's Healing the croun. By Andrew Marvell, E. $ 


WIEN dating Blood, his rent to have regained, - 
Upon the Engliſh diadem diſtrained; 
He choſe the caſſock, ſurcingle, and gown; 
The fitteſt mark for one who robs the crown; 

But his lay pity underneath prevailed, 
And, while he ſaved the keeper's life, he failed, 
With the prieſt's veſt ment, had he but put on 
The prelate's cruelty, the crown had gone, 


Waonan, By Mr, Farquhar, 


| | 
NATURE's chief gifts unequally are carved, 
They ſurfeit ſome, while many more are ſtarved 
Her bread, her wine, her gold, and what before 
Was common good, is now made private ſtore ; 
Nothing that's good we have among us common, 
But all enjoy that common ill a wma. 


On a Fan, on which was painted the fiery of Cephalus a 
Procris, with this motio; Aura Veni. By Mr. Pope. 


- COME, Gentle air, the Zo!ian ſhepherd ſaid, 
While Procris painted in the tac:ed ſhade. 
Come, gentle air, the fairer Delia cries, 
While at her feet her ſwein rxpiciag lies; 
Lo! the glad gales do oer her beauties ſtray 
Breathe in her lips, and in her boſom play; F 
In Delia's bans this toy is faithful found, 
Nor could that {abled dart more ſurely wonnd ; - 
Both gifts deſtruſtive to the givers prove, 
Alike both lovers fall, by thoie they lose; 
Yet guiltleſs too this bright deſtroyer lives, 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound he gises 3 
She views the flory with attentive eyes; | 
And pities Procris, while her lover dies 


Upon Something, Wrilttn under the /i4are of Daphnis and 1 
| Chloe, Ao 
THUS blooming youth in ripening Years, 
Juſt as this amourous boy appears, 
And as this girl the fair ones prove, i 
Ip years jult opening into lo ye; FT 
75 | _ Something 
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Something they feel, yet cannot expla in 
This /omething made of joy and pain; 
Something they want, yet know not what, 
Or how this /omething*s to be got; L 
Abſzat they pine, yet when they meet, ai 
They ſtill find amerhing incomplete z 

By little toy he'd fain attain 

This /ome:bing,. to aſſuage his pain; 

As fain would ſhe this ſomething grant, 
Did ei her know what /o-re14ing meant; 
Unknown this hing, hec 's the taſk, 
How ſhe could gc ant, or he ſhould aſk, 


0 Truth Veld at laß. 
SAYS Colin, in rage, contradicting his wiſe, 
« You never yet told me one truth in your life, 
Vext Fanny no way could this theſis allow, 


You are a cuckold, ſays ſhe 3 do 4 tell you truth dow Þ*. 
The Emperor Adrian's death hed wver/es to his foul, imitated,” 


By Mr, Prior. 


POOR little, pretty, fluttering thing, 
Muſt we no longer live together-? 
And dolt thou prane thy trembling wing 
To take thy flight the Lord knows whither 2 
Thy hum'rous vein, thy plesſing folly, | 
Lie all neglected, all forgot; 6 
And penſive, wav'ring, melancholy, | 


Thou dread'k aud hop'ſt thou know'ſt not What. 


A declaration of love. 


YOUT love, nor think I joke, 
More than ivy does the oak; | 
More thai fiſhes do the flood ; - | 

More tban ſavage bens the wood; 
Mor: than merchants do che gain; 
More han mifer« do complaan; 
More than wivaws do their weeds 
More than fryars do their beads ; 
More than Cynthia to be przis'd ; 3 
More han courtiers io be raid; | 
More than bride: the wedding-aight 3 
More than ſoldiers do a Fight ; | 
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More than lawyers do the bar ; 
More than *prentice boys a fair ; oy: 
More than topers t'other bottle; 

Moi e than women tittle tattle , 

More than rakes a willing lady: 1 

More than Nancy does her baby; 

Moore than jailors doa fee; | 

More than all things I love thee, 


Oz M.. Cornelius Marten, à contented cuckold. 


N!GRELIO leads a married life, 
Not with his own, but neighbour's wife; 
Cornelius knows it to be thus; 

But he's Cornelius Tacitut. 


On 1he Pidure of Suſannah. { | | 


 - SUSANNAH" face with pity we behold, "pack | 
3 Condemned to letchers, impotent and old ; 

: With wonderous art the pencil ſhews ſhe fears 

- The faint addreſſes not the force of years, 


=. p The Feather, 
I Florimel's arms, as if quite out of breath, - F 
PII kiſs thee, my charmer, III kiſs thee to death, W- 

- Cried Thyrſis, in rapture but ſoon on her breaſt ' 
- Heſunk down his head, and compoſed him to reſt ; F 


b Not Tong had they laid thus unaQtive together, | 
Eee the wantoffplucked forth from the bolſter a feather, - 
And graſping him hard till he opened his eyes, 

In a tone of deriſion the witty one cties, — | 
To prevent being killed in the manner you faid, 
I reſolve, with this feather, to chop oF your head. 


To Celia, awith a Snuff box, having a Locking glaſs in the Lids 


LET others Venus, and the Graces place, 
Or Cupid, god of love, theſe toys to grace; 8 
Deign, charmer, but to caſt thoſe parkling eyes 1 7 20g K 
On this fair mirror, lo! with glad ſurpriſe, = + 
A fairer form than Venus ſhall ariſe, | 
Smile but, my fair, and view ten thouſand loves, 
Chearfnl as light, and ſoft af cooing.doves 3 Beauty 
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Beauty and love with thee for ever ay ; 
Soon as thou clos'ſt the lid both fly away. 


The Forbiddes' Fruit, or love to a Married Lady } 


ASSIST me, Cupid, lend me wings, 
To fly from Chloe's fight ; 4 
Her voice, as when a ſyren ſings, | 5 
Muy longer tay invite. | 
-O melt her heart, and make her kind, 
That ſhe may feel love's pain ; 
Nor leave her looſe, whilſt me you bind, 
But hold us with one chain. 
If love's a crime, who can be free. 
From guilt, by nature made ? 
Who can the charms of Chloe ſee, 
And ſay, he's not afraid 2 
gince for one apple heaven's bliſs 
Was forfeited by Eve; 
For Chloe's ſweet forbidden kiſs, 
What is it I could not leave # 


A Marriage Cerlificate. By Dean Swilts. 
UNDER this hedge, in ſtormy weather, 
I joined this whore“ and rogue together; 


And none but him who made th» thunder, 
Can put this whore and rogue aſunder. 


Inſcription for a Fountain, adorned with Queen Ann's, and the 
late Duke of Merlborough's [mages, and the chief Rivers 
of the wwirld round the work. By Mr. Prior. 


YE active ſtreams, where e'er your waters flow, 
Let diſtant climes and fartheſt know 
What ye from Thames and Danube have heen taught, 
How Anne commanded, and how Marlborough fought, 


The Numſeull, 


YOU beat your pate, and fancy wit will come 3 
Knock as you pleaſe, thgre's nobody at home, 


A _— 


» 
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© She was big with child when the ceremony palſed. 
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Os the Counteſs of Dorcheſter, Mifre/3 10 king James II. torite- 
x ten in 1680. By the Earl of Dorſet, | 


TELL me, Dorinda, why ſo gay, | 
With ſuch embroidery, fringe, and lace ? 
Can any dreſſes find a way 
To ſtop the approaches of decay, 
| And mend a ruined face ? 
_ Wilt thou till ſparkle in the box, 
Andogle in the ring? | 
Can'ſt thou forget thy age and pox ; | 
Can all that ſhines on ſhells and rocks: 4 
| Make thee a fine young thing? * | 
Þ >> So have I ſeen in larder dark, 
= Of veal a lucid loin, | 
Replete with many a brilliant ſpark, 
{As wiſe philoſophers remark) 
At once both ſtink and ſhine, 


Os the ſame, By the Earl of Dorſet. 


| 

| PROUD with the ſpoils of royal cully, 
With falſe pretence to wit and parts, 3 | 
She ſwaggers like a batter'd bully, 4 


mas cw fica ds 


To try the tempers of men's hearts.. 
Tho' ſhe appears as glitt'ring: fine- | 
As gems, brocade,.and paint can moke her, | 
She ne'er can win a breaſt like mine; | 
The devil and Sir David“ take her. 
4 baracter of Scotland, alex from @ pane of Ga in an Ine 
2 £433 | in the Northern Road. 
—_ ., WHOPF'ER he is deſires to ſee & | 
| | A barren land, without a tree, 
The rankeſt beggary and pride, 
| As cloſe as nits and lice ally'd, 
| Be poiſon'd when he eats aad drinke, 
| Or flayour'd with all kinds of ſtinks ; | 
| - Whoe'er would bite, or would be bit, 
Wou'd get the itch, or be beſhit, 
Let him to Scotland but repair, | £1 
He'll find all theſe perfections there. 


Liars compared. 


SUCH a liar is Tom, there's n can 1 ſaſlet. 
xcepting his maid, and ſhe'll lie with her maſter, 


* 


2 b 


* Sir David Colyear, late Earl of Perinore. 02 


* 


— 
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| Or an old Mi ſer. 
HERE lies father Sparges, 
Who dy'd to ſave charges. | 
The advantage of having tauo Phyſicians. 


ONE prompt phyſician like a fuller plies, 
And all his art and all his ſkill applies; 
But two phyficians, like a pair of oars, - 
Convey you ſooneſt to the Stygian ſhores, 


On Snuff. 

JOVE once reſolv'd, the females to degrade, 
To propagate their ſex without their aid ; | 
His brain conegiv'd, and ſoon the pangs and throes 
He felt, nor could the unnatural birth diſcloſe ; 
At laſt when try*d, no remedy would do, 

The god took ſnuff and out the goddeſs flew. 


Dean Swift being ſent for by Lord Carteret, then lord lieutenant 
. of Ireland, and being made io wait in the council chamber, 
alone, wrote with a diamond onthe window, 


MY very good lord, *tis a- very hard taſk 
For a man to wait here who has nothing to aſk, 


My lord coming ſoon after into the room, wwrote under it thus ; 


My very good dean, there are few who come here, 
But have ſomething to aſk or ſomething to fear, 


— 


MARRIAGE. 


WERE I, who am not of the Romiſn tribe, 
The number of their ſacraments to fix, 
I ſpeak ſincerely, without fee or bribe, 


Inſtead of ſeven there ſhould be but fix, 
All men of ſenſe tautology diſclaim, 


Marriage and penance always were the ſame, 


| | By W. Walſh, Eſq. 
CHLOE, new married, looks at men no more; 
Why then *tis plain for what ſhe look'd before. as 
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The Eucourag eme at, 


TT is the Arabian bird alone 
Lives chaſte, becauſe there is but one x | 
But had kind nature made them zavo, | J 
Ow would like do ves and {parrows do. 


Epitaph en Mr. Fenton. By Mr. Popes , 


- THIS modeſt ſtone, which few vain marbles cang 
May truly ſay, Here lies an honeſt man?” 


A poet bleſs'd beyond a poet's fate, 


Whom Heav'n kept facred from the proud and greatz 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 1 


Content with ſcience in the vale of peace; 


Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 

Saw nothin g to regret, nor there to fear ; 

From nature's temp” rat? feaſt roſe fatisfied, 
[Thank'd heay'n that he bad liv'd, and that he died, 


 Eoiteph on Cardinal Richlieu. 
STAY, traveller—for all you wart is near; 


Wiſdom and pow'r I ſeek——-they both lie here. x» 


Nay, but 1 look for more, and raiſe my aim, 


To wit, taſte, learning, elegance, and fame, 


Here ends your journey, then ; for there the ſtore 
Of Richlieu lies, =——AJas! repent no more: 
Shame on my pride! what hope is leſt for me, 
When here death tread: on all that man can be? 


4 Caveat ts the Fair Sex. {ys the Right Henarable LEY 
M. W. M. 


WIFE and ſervant are the ſame, 
But only differ in the name; 
For when that fatal knot is tied, 
Which nothing, nothing can divide; 
When ſhe the word obey has ſaid, 
And man bylaw ſupreme'is made, 
Then all that's kind is laid afide, 
And nothing left but ſtate and pride 
Fierce as an eaſtern prince he grows, 
And all kis innate rigour news; 


— 


Then 
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Then but to look, or laugh, or ſpeak, 
Will the nuptigl contract break, 8 
Like mutes, ſhe ſigus alone muſt make, 
And never any freedom take; 
Bot ſtill be govern'd by a nod, 

And fear her huſband as her god ; 
Him ill muſt ſerve, him fill obey, 
And nothing ad, and nothing ſay, © 
But what her haughty lord thinks fit, 
Who with the power, has all the wit. 
Then ſhun, Oh! ſhun that wretched ſtate, * 
And all the fawning flatt'rers hatm 
Value yourſelves, and men deſpiſe, - 
You muſt be proud, if you'll be wiſe, 


The Prtition of Fu ic⸗ 3 Horſe, to his Grace the 
Duke of Nm 


QUITE worn to the ſtumps, in a ee, e 
I preſent to your Grace this my humble petition; 
Full ewenty-eight ſtone, as all the world fays, - 
(To me it ſeems more) my plump maſter weighs. 
A load for a team this, yet I all alone, 4 
To Claremont muſt draw him, for help I have none; 
O'er Eſher's hot ſands, in a dry ſummer's day, © 
How I ſweat and I chafe, and I pant all the way ; 
But when I return, and the draft is increas'd, 
— what he has cramm'd—a ſtone at the leaſt— 

o ſingle horſe can be, in conſcience thought able 
To draw both the juſtice, and eke half your table. 
This, my caſe, gracious duke, to your tender compaſſion. 
I ſubmit, and O! take it in conſideration. 5 248 
To draw with a pair, put the ſquire in a way, 
Your petitioner, then, bound in duty, ſhall neigh. 


The Kiſs... 


AN am'tous wag once ſought the bliſs, 
To ſteal a ſoſt and balmy kiſs ! Pars 
When Sylvia flampt, (and ſome ſay {wore}, 
That he ſhould gain the prize no more: 
He ſmil'd, and ſaid, if tis ſuch pain, 
Pray, Miſe, return it back again. | | wry” 


—— . —  —- — — 
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The Pious Nun. 


| JANE, a young bantling having had, 
| Led life auſtere, ry * 8 lac 3 

Whilſt her gay ſiſter nuns and mates, 

Were ever peeping at the gates. 

The abbeſs to her daughters ſaid, 

In a grave ſpeech, which ſhe had made: | 

Lead, daughters, lead the life of Jane : 7 

Fly, fly this world, and all things vain, * 

To which they anſwer'd in this ſtrain; + 

Pious as Jane we all will be, BY 

When we have done as much as ſhe, 


On fealing the body of n young Woman to be anatominad, from 
Sr. Peter Churce -yard, Oxon, 1745. 5 8 


FOR ſhame! for ſhame ! Oxonians all, 
And bluſh to have it ſaid, 19H; 
Not pleas'd to ſteal the girls alive, n 4 
But muſt ye ſteal them dead? 3: | 
Inſatiate nature thus directs, „e 13956 31 em 
Nor is it firavge, I own, _ #791 bach A 
That thoſe who love to taſte the fleſh, 1010 © 
Should like to pick the bone. 


The following Lines were found among Mr. Pope's Papers, in 
! his own hand-writinge 4 
ARGYLL, his praiſe when Southerne wrote, 
1 Firſt ſtruek out this, and then that thought; 
Said this was flatt'ry, that a faul. 
Ho ſhall your bard contrive? 
My lord, conſider what you do, 
He'll loſe his pains and verſes too; 
For if theſe praiſes fit not you, 
They'll fit no man alive. 


On Nell Batchelor, the Pye-Woman at Ox ford. 
BENEATH in the duſt, | lt 
| The old mouldy cruſt __ 72 * 
Of Nell Batchelor lately was ſhoven, 
Who was ſkill'd in the arts 
| Of pies, cuſtards, and tarts, 
And knew ev'ry uſe of the oven. 
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When ſhe liv'd long enough, 
She made her laſt puff, 
A puff by her huſband-much prais'd) 
Now here does ſhe lie, 
And make a dirt pye, 
In hopes that her cruft will be raĩs d. 


| By Ms; Prior, 


TO. John I ow'd great obligation, 
But John unhappily thought fit, 

To publiſh it to all the nation, : 
Sure John and I are more than quit. 


B 'y Mr, Prior. 
YES, ev'ry poet is a fool, 


Happy, could Ned's inverted rule 
Prove ev'ry fool to be a poet, 


Rhymes given by Miſs 


Rev, Mr, A — — n. 


WHEN with all the cant of 
Cupid's dart, and Venus“ EM 
Frowns that chill, and ſmiles that 
Painful pleaſures, ſorrows 18 
Coxcombs eager for the 
Court thee to the ſilent 
Should'ſt thou yield their hopes to 
Soon their ardonr would de 
If to Yovern be thy 
Still to govern, ſtill be 

THOU bright inſpirer of untainted 
Gay as the lark, and peaceful as the 
Thou whoſe calm breaſt no ſtruggling paſſions 
May till thy life be, as thy temper 
By flatt'rers wearied, when thou ſeek' ſt the 
May peace attend thee through the ſilent 
May all thoſe pow'rs that heavenly virtue 
Improve thy mind, nor make thy beauty 
But if impatient for ſublimer 
Prompt thee to call on death, may death. be 


By demonſtration Ned can ſhew it; \ 
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„ and filled up by the Hun. and 


Love, 
Dove, 
Heat, 
Sven, 
Shade, 
Glade, 
Blas, 
Leſs, 
7 UN 
Coy „ 


Zove, 


Dove, 
Heat. 
Saveet, 


: Shade, 
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On 2 Grave: ſtone in Cirenceſter Church Tard. 


600 takes the good, too good on earth to ſtay, 
And leaves the bad too bad to take away. 


Epitaph in Step ney Charch-Yard. 


HERE lies the body of John Saul, 
Spitalfields weaver, and that's all, 


Epitaph en @ Miſer. | 
READER, beware immoderate love of pelf—- 
Here lies the worſt of thieves, who robb'd himſelf, 


Welwyn, Herlfordſhire. 
The following was written by Da. EDPwARD Younc, 
1749 8 
| | A flat ftone, near the corner of the chur;h-yard, next Hitchen, } 


If fond of what is rare, attend 
=E, Here lies an honeft man, 
Y ; Of perfect Piety, 
IF ä Of Lamblike Patience, 
My friend James Barter; 
to whom I pay this mean 
Memorial for what deſerves the greateſt. 
An Example 
which ſhone thro? all 
the Clouds of Fortune, | 
illuſtrious in low Eſtate, 
5 the Leſſon and Reproach of thoſe above him. 
| | | | To lay this little Stone | 
[| | Is my Ambition,; 
| | While others rear 
1 | the pompous Marbles of the great 
| | Vain Pomp! | | 
a Turf o'er Virtue charms us more, 


— —— ſ—W—— — — - 
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